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7 ranged in their proper Genera or Families; with the Univerſal 
7 Botanic, Latin and Engliſh Names of-the Genera and Species, &c. 


and in the greater Part, ſhort ſpecific Deſcriptions, mentioning alſo 

their native Places of Growth; the Whole according to the lateſt 
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II. Fruit Trees. VI. Green-Houſe Plants, 
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HE work which is here offered to 
the public being a truly original 
performance, upon a plan never before 
attempted, the author hopes it will prove 
the more acceptable. It is deſigned to 
be a general and uſeful companion in all 
the various branches of univerſal Gar- 
dening, by conveying a thorough know 
edge, founded on practice, of the diffe- 
rent methods of propagation, whereby 
all the cultivated trees and plants in the 
nown world are raiſed or increaſed, in- 
the moſt ſucceſsful and expeditious 
manner. It alſo conveys a general ſyſte- 
ntic knowledge of the plants them 
ſelves, in their numerous ſpecies and va- 
rieties, and the various methods of their 
ultivation; together with a correct Bo- 
tanical Arrangement of them in their 
proper families, or genera, agreeable to 
the lateſt e of the Linnæan 
byſtem. 7 


A 2 The 


(iv 1 ö 

The plants being ſyſtematically di ſtri- 3 
buted into diſtinct difiſions; according 
to their uſe, nature of growth, tempera- + 
ture, &c, and adapted to every depart- F 
ment of gardening, it is hoped this trea- | 1 
tiſe will prove an uſeful aſſiſtant to al! 
thoſe. who are any ways engaged in iche 
cultivation or oeconomical uſes of the 
vegetablo creation, And as it 1s altuge- | q 
ther. improbable that any one garden, 
or plantation, however extenſive, ſhould 
be furnifhed with every cultivated Kell. 
theſe arrangements will be found uſeful, 
in ſhewing what plants are cultivated, 
in all the different gardens and irene 
united, as alſo to what diſtrict of gar- 2 
dening they reſpectively belong; which 
will enable every gentleman, with eaſe, * 
to make a ſelection of any particular | 
ſpecies which he may be deſirous of 
cultivatin 1 

The 95.4 naturally divides itfelf into 
two parts, In the fir it part is contained, | 
molt ample directions for performing all“ 
the different methods of propagating the 
numerous ſpeci ies and varieties of plants, 
trees, flowers, &c. now in practice in every 
department of gardening; each method, 
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Plained under its reſpective head. A 


point of information in which former 
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The ſecond part comprizes compleat 
Botanical arrangements, in their proper 
families, of all the ſpecies and varieties 
of plants, trees, ſhrubs, flowers, fruits, 
herbs, &c. (both natives and exotics) 
proper for uſeful and ornamental culti- 
vation, in the garden, plantation, or field; 


d, 4 diſplayed under eight diviſions, accord-. 
ries 
ar- 
ich 
aſe, | 5 
lar! 


. 8 
8 
O I 
A 
« 


ing to their different uſes, nature or 
habit of growth and temperature. In 
theſe diviſions the plants are arranged 
alphabetically under their Botanical or 
Latin names; agreeable to the laws of: 
the ſexual ſyſtem of Botany; and under 
each family, or genus, the Latin bota- 
nical trivial names of the ſpecies, are 
arranged, together with their Engliſh 
appellations and common Engliſh names. 
The native places of growth of the Ex- 
otics are allo mentioned, together with _ 
ſpecihc deſcriptions of each ſpecies. 
Care has been taken, in theſe arrange- 

ments,, 


I 
ments, to include ſuch new plants as 
have been lately introduced into the 


botanic ſyſtem, and have merit, either 


for uſe, ornament, or variety, ſo far as 
they could poſſibly be obtained; as they 


are annually increaling in number, eſpe- 


cially exotics, from various and W 1 


parts of the world. 
Upon the whole, it is humbly pre 
ſumed that this treatiſe will prove of 


real utility to the country gentleman, 


the floriſt, the garden er, the farmer, and 


every perſon engage in Ab Ranch of 


horticulture, .. «+ 


Ne 319. Oxford-Street, 
London, 
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0 F Propagation by Seed I 


By broadcaſt in one continued plat and raking i in the 
Jeed © - — 14 
By broadcaſt in beds and raking s in the fat 4 


By [owing in beds and 1 earth over it out of 


the alleys | | — * 2 
By ſowing in beds and covering with the ſpade 31 
By ſowing in beds and ſifting earth over the ſeed 35 


By fowing in drills in different methods . 38 
By ſowing in hot-beds, frames, Cc. 49 
By ſowing in pots, boxes, c. 23 51 


By ſowing in patches about the borders = 54 
Sowing by Fd dotting or dibbling in the ſeed - 60 
Pro 3 of bulbous and tub: . flowers 


b. py /eed | - „ 
2e Fa by Suckers - 63 
By root-ſuckers "++." 70 
By ſuckers of the flem and branches 1 
By ſuckers of the bead l - 282 
| Of Propagation by Layers N - 85 
Laying the tree kinds WO - 89 
Laying the herbaceous kinds . - 99 
Performing the operation - - 100 
Of Propagation by Cuttings - 107 


By cuttings of ſhoots of a year old - 1 


By F of ſhoots of the fame year in Aer 126 


By large cuttings of one, tauo, or more years old in 
truncheons, poles, lakes, c. - - 133 


2 By cuttings of flower-ftems of the ſame year -- 138 


By cuttings of the main ſtem of ſeveral years growth 140 


By cuttings of roots - - 142 
By cuttings of rooting flalks and branches 150 
Hy yy of leaves - 131 
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þ Of Prepagation by pipings - Me 
| By pipings pulled out of the focket - - 
{it By pipings cut off like cuttings „ 
118 Of Propagation by parting the Roots > > 
11 By ſlips of the root and 85 - - 
Il By root flips _ 4 
By flips riſing from or near the roots - - 
[i By flips of the head, ſtems and branches - 
1 | Hy off-jets of the root. = ON 
| By off-/ets of the bulbous roots Rank at 
i By clowesof the root. 2 
[it By youtg bulbs produced on F falls 3 
Ii | Ry running-rooting ſhoots 4 
[i By crowns of the fruit - — >. 
5 Of Propagation by Grafting = IEP 
bi By whip-grafting > = RY WT 
bl | By cleft-grafiing 8 „ 
Wh | By. crown-grafteng i — _ 
Tf By cheek-grafting 8 — „ 
ih ; By fede-grafting 5 5 's 
I | By root graſting - 27 9 8 
Wit | By approach or inarching - . 
|! Care of new- grafted trees - ; 
it / Propagation & budding - - 
it Of Propagation 2 Spawn : - - . 
10 Botanical mt of the Vegetable Kingdom, con 4 
il | prizing all the-Genera, Species 01 Varieties 4 Plants ; 
= Kitchen-garden laat 1 5 

\ ö Fruit trees | » 
wil Foreſt and hardy bai trees and // for -ubs 
11 | Hardy herbaceous per enuial and biennial plants 
* | Annual flower plants _ = 5 - 
Ml Green: Houſe plants ' = - 8.5 
| ii Hot-howſe plants — - — Wo 
i Field -plants — — 
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NURSERY MAN's COMPANION. 


I. Of the PROPAGATION by SEED, 
in the various Practical Methods / 
Sowing. 


N the vaſt diverſity of the vegetable 
kingdom, in the different ſtructures and 
habits of growth of the numerous fa- 
milies and ſpecies of plants and trees, &c. 
recourſe is had to many different methods for 
propagating and perpetuating the deſirable 
ſpecies and varieties, for the various pur- 
poſes for which they are cultivated and de- 
ſigned, either for uſe, ornament or curioſity ; | 
and the propagation by ſeed may be conlider- 
ed as the primary or original method, by which 
the 
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the general ſupply of the vegetable creation 
was firſt obtained for furniſhing our gardens 
and plantations; as every vegetable from 
that of the moſt diminutive ſtate, up to 


the loftieſt tiee of the foreſt, moſt cer- 


tainly furniſhes ſeed, according to its na- 
ture and kind, more or leſs, for multiply- 
ing and continuing its reſpective ſpecies, 
&c. And by which a very conſiderable 
tribe, both Ky; herbaceous plants, and trees, 


and ſhrubs, are ſtill principally raiſed in 


every department of gardening ; performed 
by many different methods of ſowing, ac- 
cording as the different ſorts of feeds, 
kernels, nuts, ſtones, berries, &c. require, 


and as hereafter fully explained. 


A prodigious family of the vegetable 
tribe, in all branches of gardening, come 
under the propagation by ſeed; ſome re- 


quiring to be propagated thereby every year, 


O 
in ſucceſſional ſupply, as in the numerous 


family of annuals and biennials both of the 
kitchen and flower garden, they being but 


of one and two years duration, afford no 
other means of propagation than by leed ; 


others, ,as in the vaſt tribe of perennials, 


which being c many years duration, re- 
quire only occaſional ſupplies raiſed from 


ſeed; as theſe forts afford not only the op- 
portunity of ſeminal propagation, but allo, 


when once thereby obtained, many ſorts 


thereof furniſh either ſuckers, ott-ſets, lay- 
ers, 
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ers, ſlips, &c. by which they may likewiſe 


be propagated and perpetuated. And in 
the tree and ſhrub kinds, numerous ſorts 
are alſo propagated by ſeed, eſpecially many 
of the foreſt trees, and ornamental tree 
and ſhrub kinds, both deciduous and ever- 
greens, and which likewiſe in many ſorts 


erte by ſuckers, cuttings, layers, graft- 


, budding, &c. all of which 1s fully di- 


fete under their proper heads. 


But in the propagation by ſeed, it may 


be remarked, that as there are many ſorts 
of exotic plants and trees, which either do 


not produce feed at all in this country, or 


not ſufficient for a plentiful propagation, 


and in others the ſeed is not caſily obtained, 
and in which caſes, if but a few plants can 


be raiſed from ſeed, &c. eſpecially of 
Iperennial plants, and many of the tree and 


rub kinds, their further Propagation may 
afterwards be more abundantly effected by 
ſome of the other methods, ſuch as either 
by ſuckers, flips, off-ſets, Jayers, -cuttings, 
crafting, budding, &c. according to the 
nature of the different ſorts. 
Alſo in many caſes, where ſecd is abun— 
ant, and where the approved varieties of 
ny particular ſpecies, either herbaceous 
'erennials, or trees and ſhrubs, are occa- 


ionally obtained from ſced, and that when 
Endeavouring to raiſe the fame varieties 


gain by the ſame mode of Propagation, 
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it cannot be effected with any degree of 


certainty, as they generally vary conſider- 
ably in the ſeedlings, to other different 

varieties of a degenerated race, and on 
which conſideration, it is always proper to 
Propagate the improved varieties, by any 
other 
ſuckers, ſlips, off-ſets, layers, cutting, graft. 
ing, budding, &c. according as the different: 
ſorts of plants admit; and, by which prac- 


tice, we can with the greater certainty con- 
tinue the deſirable improved varieties con 
ſtantly the ſame without the leaſt degene- 
racy, as is requiſite in propagating ma- 
ny of the flowering perennials, molt ſort: 
of fruit trees, and all curious varieties of or- 
namental trees and lowering ſhrubs, for the 
varieties of thieſe rarely ever come the ſarn 
again from ſeed; ſo are only propagated 
by that meth: d occaſionally, when deſign 
ed to try to gain new varieties, of any par 12 
ticular ſpecies as before obſerved, in ordeF 


that by raiſing many freſh ſeedlings, ther 
may be a chance of having among thech 


ſome new kinds; for all varieties of ani 


particular ſpecies, both of eſculents, flow 


ers, fruits, trees, &c, were accidently obj 


tained from ſeed, of one parent ſpecies 0 
the reſpective kinds. 


However, : 
al 


plants, and trees, in which the varieties af 
ways retain their reſpective diſtinction fro 
3 {ce 


method than by ſeed, ſuch as by 5 
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Led, by conftantly coming the ſame aga'n 
er- in regular ſucceſſion in the ſeedling plan nts, 
ent Hand the ſeed thereof abundantly. plenty, 
8 tac Propagation therefore by ſeed is ts 
principal method by which vaſt numbers 5 
the vegetable kingdom is commonly raiſed, 
5 both of the herbaceous and woody tribe, 


Neardea, numerous flowering plants, and ma- 
Iny of the foreſt and ornamental tree and 
MI 6 werin g inrub kinds, and evergreens; and 
Aby which they can be abundantly Propa- 
* 85 d. 5 
Ey ſeed numerous forts of herbaceous 
MM pants requie to be raifed in ſucceflional 
F ſupply annually, as in all the annual and 
biennial tribe, which being plants of only 
gone or two years-of duration, conſequently 


year to meceed one another for their reſpec— 
tive uics, both in the kitchen and flower 
garden: for far the greater parts of the 


Yennal kind, which being produced from 
Iced in ſpring and ſummer attain perfection 
for vie the ſame year, and then cither run 
to flower and feed the ſame ſeaſon or ſpring 
following, and totally periſh, or become 
ſufcleſs, and freſh ſuppl es muſt be raiſed 
from ſeed : the ſame alſo prevail in a great 
gomber of the flower plants for the plea- 
Ore- grounds being annual and biennial 


conſiſting both of eſculents of the kitchen 


muſt be raiſed in proper quantities every 


kitchen eſculents are the annual and bi- 
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flower, ripen ſeed, and totally decay the F 
{fame year in autumn and winter, and the 


once a ſupply of theſe ſorts are raiſed, they 
remain many years; and in numerous ſort 
they afford either off-ſets, ſuckers, layers 
lips, cuttings, grafts, &c. according @ | 
what they are, for propagating their reſpec| 
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but conſiderably moſt of the annual kind, 
which all riſing from ſeed in ſpring, &c. 


biennials riſing from ſeed one year, the 
next they ſhoot up to flower and ripen ſeed, E 
then either ſhortly die, top and root, or ne- 
ver ſurvive to flower again 1n any colerablef 85 


perfection; ſo that both of the annual d 


biennial flowers, a ſucceſſional ſupply muſt 
be rated from ſeed every ſpring Or ſum— 4 
[er. {2 
But in the perennial or abiding plants : 
both of the herbaceous and tree and ſhrub 
kinds, they being of long duration, require, 
only occaſional ſupplies raiſed from ſeed, 
of ſuch as are either generally or occaſi- 
onally propagated by that method, as when "8 


tive ſpectes. Or where larger ſupplies art 
neceſſary, or to have a chance of ob: aining 
new varieties, then recourſe is had to tha 
propagating by ſeed, according as, in eithep | 
cafe, they may be occaſionally wanted. 
Thus it may be obſerved, that a vert « 
large ſhare of the vegetable creation is prof {1 
pagated by ſeed in every department 0 0 
gardening, both of numerous herbaceov 
plant 
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plants, and very many ſorts of trees and 
 thrubs. 

By feed the greater part of our valuable 
eſculent plants of the kitchen garden is raiſ- 
ed, and as being moſtly of the annual and 


dicanial kinds, "(reſh ſupplies thereof are 


raiſed by that means every year in ſpring, 
ſummer and autumn, many forts requiring 


to be ſowed ſeveral times in one ſeaſon 


to obtain ſo many different crops ſucceed- 
ing one another, as in ſpinach, lettuce, peas, 


beans and various others, of the annual 


ſorts, which continue but a ſhort time in 
perfection: and even in ſome that are peren- 
nials, or of many years duration by the root, 
they are alſo propagated only by ſeed, ſuch 
as aſparagus in particular, others of a peren- 
nial nature are propagated both by ſeed and by 


flips, and off ſets, &c. occaſionally, ſuch as 


ſkirrets, burnet, ſorrel, thyme, winter ſa- 
vory, hyllop, &c. 


By ſeed alſo a vaſt family of the flowery 


tribe is propagated every year, particularly 
all the annual and biennial plants, as before 
ſuggeſted, the former of which being very 
numerous; and in both, the propagation. 
by ſeed, is the only general method by 
which they can be raiſed or encreaſed, ex- 
cept in a very few particular ſorts, which 


ſometimes may be continued by ſlips, of. ſets, 
cuttings, &c. And: as we before hinted, ma- 
ny of the perenn! {al flowers may alſo be raiſ- 


ed from teed, and by which great choice of 
4 new 
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new and curious varieties thereof are gain- 
ed, both in regard to colours, variegati- 
ons, and doubleneſs. &c. of the flowers, for 


in ſeveral of the moſt capital ſpecies the 


varieties obtained from ſeedlings are without 
end, as in the auricula, 'polyanthus, car- 
nation, tulip, hyacinth, anemone and ranun- 
culus, &c. and ſtill more new ones are 
annually acquired by thoſe who will take 
the pains to ſow a little ſecd every year; 

as it is from ſeedlings thoſe vaſt collections 
of beautiful flowers in variety, were pro- 
cured, which now adorn the gardens of the 
curious floriſts. The feed of one parent 


thecies often furniſhes many different varie- 


ties. The varieties are increaſed and con- 
tinued permanent by propagating them 
either by off-ſets, ſlips, layers, &c. 
Likewiſe by ſeed many choice varieties 
of fruit are occaſionally raiſed, as all thoſe. 
line varieties of the respective ſpecies, of 
our different kinds of fruits were from 
time to time accidentally obtained from 
ſredling plants, for by ſowing the ſeeds, 
kernels, ſtones, &c. of the reſpective fruits, 
the plants or trees riſing therefrom, ſport in- 


to many different variations, producing fruit 


often very different from that of the parent 


tree; and when any deſirable new variety is 


thus obtained, it is encreaſed and continued 
the ſame by grafting, or budding, layers, 
cuttings, &c. as hereafter directed under thoſe 


And 


And by ſeed a great number of our 
moſt valuable foreſt trees are propagated, 
allo very many ornamental trees, flowering 
{hrubs, and evergreens, as allo many ſorts 


the herbaceous, ſucculent and woody kind. 

As there are numbers of curious plants 
and trees, that when raiſed from ſced afford 
a choice of different varieties of particular 


thereto, of ſuch kinds in which an im- 
provement of new varieties, will be the 
moſt acceptable, ſuch particularly as fome 
of the capital ſpecies of kitchen plants, 


flowers and fruits; but many of the flow- 
ering tribe and molt ſorts of fruit trees, 


are more particularly prolific in varieties : 
though all the different valuable eſculent 
varieties of the kitchen garden were allo 


obtained from ſeed by attending to the ſeve- 


_ diſcover themſelves ; for example, the Bra/- 
fica, or cabbage, in which, according to the 


ral kinds from time to time, as new ſorts 
1 
1 
botaniſts, one parent {pecies furniſhed all 


, the different varieties of heading- cabbages, 
_ ſavoys, and all the open cole kinds; the 
it . fame alſo obtained in the pea, bean, kid- 
it - "REP bean, and ſeveral other eſculent ſpecies; 
is and in the flowery tribe, the ſeedling va- 
d rieties in ſome forts of one mother ſpecies 
8s, ⁵ are, in a manner, without end, as WC before 
ſe KB bLintcd both in the annual, biennial and pe- 


reunial Kinds, but raore abundant in ſome 
we - B 5 capi- 
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of green houſe and ſtove exotics, both of 


{pecies, it is of importance to pay attention 
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capital ſpecies of the latter, ſuch as in 
auricula, polyanthus, carnation, tulip, hya- 
cinth, anemone, ranunculus and ſome others, 
as already obſerved. And in moſt of our 
fruit trees they are remarkably prolific in 
different varieties, accidentally gained from 
ſeedlings ; and the like alſo prevails in ſe- 
veral eminent ſpecies of foreſt and orna- 
mental trees and flowering ſhrubs, ſuch as 
in the holly, the varietics of which that 
have accidentally riſen from ſeed, are very 
conſiderable, and curious; allo in the roſe 
and many other ſorts. 

So that the propagation of plants and 
trees by ſeed may be extended very conſi- 
derably both in the encreaſing the number 
of ſpecies, and in procuring new varieties 
of many ſorts thereof, as well in the propa- 


gation of many eminent varieties of cer- 


tain ſpecies, which retain their reſpective diſ 
tinction from ſeed. 


It is proper to obſerve, that under the de- 


nomination of ſeeds by which the various 
ſorts of plants and trees are propagated, is 
comprehended ſeveral claſſes thereof, ſuch 


as all the granulous or ſmall ſeeds, all the 


kernels and ſtones of fruits, the various ſorts 
of nuts, acorns, berries, maſt, &c. and. as 
the leeds of plants, are produced various 
ways, as in pods, capſules, cones, fruits, 
&c. all thoſe contained in ſuch ſeed veſſels 
muſt be cleared out therefrom for ſowing ; 
though ſome torts being contained in TT 

ET 
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; berries, as haws, hollies, yew, &c. may 

1 be occaſionally ſowed, the berries and ſeeds 

together, previouſly bruiſing the berries 

7 to ſeparate the ſceds as well as poſſible, and 

5 that they may have more liberty to germi- 

nate ſooner, and with greatly facility; like- 

wiſe moſt of the nut kind, acorns, and 

_ maſt ſhould be ſowed with the nuts, Or 
9 reſpective covers, &c. entire. 

" | As to the general ſeaſon for ſowing the 


: — cc — — 
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oo various forts of ſeeds, it is principally in the | 
7M Spring, February, March and April, eſpe- | 
J : cially for the principal crops of kitchen | 
1-0 herbage ; moſt forts of flowers, and many | 
3 kinds of trees and ſhrubs, particularly the 
1 | more tender ſorts, and moſt ſorts of evergreens; | 
> = though ſeeds of many ſorts of kitchen eſcu- 

- = tents require to be ſowed every month all 


ra ſpring and ſummer, to continue a long ſuc- 
i” BB  ceſfſion of crops fog uſe, and Bens in 

autumn to ſtand the winter for early ſpring 
: and ſummer ſupply next year; and as to the 
= hardy tree and ſhrub kinds, they moſlly ſuc- 
cee, both by the autumn and ſpring ſow- 
I 2 ing, performing that of autumn in Septem- 
1 ber, October and November foon after the 


* , 3 - 
r . ˙ 


- os 
2 


hog feedsare ripe, or if cold moiſt ſoils, betterdefer 
"= ſowing till February or beginning of March, 

1 — 8 and which ſeaſon is generally the moſt lale 

fel. and ſucceſstul for ſowing the ſeeds of ever- 

lels $4 greens ; obſerving of the nut kinds, corns, 

'S : kernels &c. when kept for ſpring ſowing 
b. they may be more effectually preſerved found 


B 6 by 
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by laying them in dry ſand till that ſea- 
ſon. 

It is to be remarked, that as ſome tree 
and ſhrub ſceds, of the very hard nut or 
ſtone kind, remain in the ground two years 
after ſowing before they come up, ſuch as 
haws, holly-berries and ſome others, with 
hard bony ſeeds, in a dry ſituation, they are 
_ previoully prepared tor vegetation a year be- 
fore they are committed to the earth, in the 
order of {owing, by either burying them as 
ſoon as gathered, in a heap in a grave or 
trench, or in large pots plunged under ground, 
in a dry ſituation, covering them over the 
top, in either method, with dry ſtraw, and 
then with earth, in a ridge, ſix or eight 
inches deep or more, where being permit- 
ted to remain till next Autumn, or ſecond _ 
ſpring following, then taken up and ſow- 
ed in the common method, they will grow 
freely and come up at the proper ſeaſon in 
ſpring ; or if thoſe kind of hard ſeeds are 
ſowed at once as ſoon as ripe, in beds of 
common earth, as hereafter directed, keeping 
the beds clean from weeds all e the 
feeds will moſtly germinate and come up 
the ſpring twelve month after ſowing. _ 

Obſerve, it is proper that ' almoſt all ſow- 
ing ſhould be performed while fair weather, 
eſpecially in early ſpring work, and in all wet 
ſoils, but when the ſeaſon is more advanced, 
and in ſummer, it is of great e to 
ow 
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ſow when there is a proſpect of rain falling 
| ſhortly, or immediately after rain, eſpecially 


dry foils, and after it has been a long 


drought. 

With regard to the method, of perform- 
ing the propagation by ſeed, it is effected ſe- 
: veral different ways 1n practice, according to 
the nature of the ſeveral claſſes of ſeeds, and 


that of their plants, their order of growth, 
and particular uſes, and whether deſigned to 


remain where ſowed, or to be tr anſplanted, 
as alſo the nature of the ſoil, in regard to 
its being of a light or heavy temperature; 


and 1s comprehended under the following 


heads, viz. 


Common broad-caft ſowing in one conti- 


nued plat and raking in the ſeed. 


Broad-caſt ſowing in beds, and raking in 


the ſeed. 


Broad-caſt ſowing in beds, and covering in 


the ſeed with a rake. 


Broad-caſt ſowing in beds and covering in 


the ſeed with the ſpade. 
Sowing in beds and covering in by fiting 
earth over the ſeed. 
Sowing in drills, by different methods. 
Sowing in patches. 
Sowing by dotting in the feed with a dibble, 
Sowing in ae 
Sowing in frames. 
Sowing in hot-beds. 
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All theſe different methods of ſowing ſeed, ſj : 
being practiſed occaſionally as different caſes 5 


require, each is fully explained under its 
proper head; as follows: | 


1. By common broad, caſt Sowing in one conti-| : 
nued plat, and raking in the ſeed, 


The method of broad-caft ſowing in one 
continued plat of ground, and raking in the Þ 
feed, without dividing the ground into nar- | 
row beds, is an expeditions way of lowing any 
large ſpaces in extenſive kitchen gardens, 
&c. and alfo ſaves ground by | not having ith 
in beds with vacant ſpaces for alleys be- ; 
tween, and is a very eligible method both 
in large and imall gardens, for the ſake of © 
making greater diſpatch in performing the 

ſowing, and 1s effected both by ſowing any 
large quarters, or compartments of ground, 
Or "borders: &c. without either dividing 
the ground into beds, or previouſly raking | | 
it, but ſow all over the rough ſurface of the 
whole ſpace of land intended, and then rake | 
the ſeed in with a large rake, oblerving as 
below. ] 

In preparing for ſowing the ſeed, the 1 
ground ſhould be freſh digged or trench- : 
ed at the time, or if it has been trenched |} 
up in ridges or otherwiſe, ſome conſiderable | 
time before by way of fallow, it ſhould be 
generally levelled +5 freſh turned over at 


the | 
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the proper ſeaſon for ſowing, for it is of im- 
ortance to have a freſh ſurface for the recep- 


tion of the ſeeds; obſerving in digging to 


break all the large clods, lay the ſurface 
even for the reception of the ſeeds, leaving the 
ſurface rougher for ſeeds of the larger ſize, 


and ſmother for the ſmall kinds, but not 


made finer than with proper breaking and 


levelling with the ſpade, as you proceed in 


the digging, not raking any till after the 


| feed is ſowed. 


Then as to the work of ſowing, take op- 


portunity for this, of dry weather, and 


while the ſurface 1s freſh ſtirred, before it 


is too much dried by the fun and air, or 


wetted by rain, &c. but while of a mid- 
dling temperature between moiſt and dry, 
ſo as it will readily break under the rake, 
and without clogging thereto, or to your 
feet; thus far obſerved, ſtep out your 


| ground, if a large quarter, into ſpaces of 
ten or twelve feet width, as a guide to ſow eve- 


ry part regular, but in ſmall compartments 


and borders this is not neceſſary : and then 
proceed with the ſowing all over the general 
furface, by advancing there with regularly up. 
one ſpace and down another diſcharging the 
feeds from the hand, either by a broad 
ſpreading caſt, with the hand fully expanded 
to make them ſpread out regularly; or per- 
formed with the hand locked, diſſeminating 


the ſeed from between the fore-finger and 


thumb, 
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thumb, which latter method is alſo proper for 
ſowing on narrow borders, &c. and directly as 
ſoon as ſowed, proceed to rake in the ſeed, 
but previouſly obſerving that if the ground 
1s of a looſe light remperament and dry, it 
is proper in garden-ſowing firſt to tread down 
the ſeed evenly, with the feet moderately 
cloſe, and taking ſhort ſteps, which fixes it 
regularly, and not liable to be drawn in heaps 
in raking, and alſo prevents the ground ſink- 
ing in holes under the feet when ſtanding 
to rake in the ſeed; then having a largiſh 
wide-teethed rake, proceed to rake in the 
ſeed, by raking the ground all over even- 
ly, only two or three ſtrokes in a place, 
which is generally ſufficient ſo as to bury 
the ſeed regularly a proper depth in the 
_ earth, clearing away as you go on, all large 
ſtones and any rough clods which does not 
break under the rake; being always carcful to 
rake moderately, and equally i in every place, 
Juſt ſufficient to bury the feed, and not draw 

it in heaps, leaving a level ſnooth ſurface. 
But ſometimes in broad-caſt ſowing any 
large ſpaces in extenſive kitchen grounds, 
in late ſpring and in ſummer ſowing, and in 
rough or light looſe ſoils, that after raking 
or harrowing in the ſeed, it is of utility to 
roll the ground with a light wooden roller to 
ſmooth andcloſe the ſurface more eff tectually 
over theſeed, and that the plants may riſe more 
evenly: alſo by i its rendering the ſurface more 
even and compact, filling up the interſtices, it 
7 hi 
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in dry weather, defends the ſeeds and roots of 
the young plants, in their infant ſtate, from. 
the effects of the drought, and retains the 
proper moiſture in the earth longer avout 
the roots, to forward their vegetation in a 
free and regular proceſs, according to the 
nature of growth oi the reſpective crops. 

Or ſometimes in ſowing large tracts of 
kitchen crops, in the broad-caſt way, in ex- 


tenſive kitchen gardens or fields, they with- 


out treading 1n the ſeed as above adviſed in 


2 light foils, "harrow it in with a ſmall, ſhort 


teethed harrow, and afterwards. roll the 
ground with a wooden roller drawn by men 
or horſes. 

The above method of broad-caſt, ſowing 
in continued plats, may be occaſionally 
practiſed for many of the principal kitchen 


crops, ſuch as carrots, parſnips, turneps, 


* onions, leeks, ſpinach, lettuce, and other 


ſorts which commonly remain where ſowed 
to attain perfection; allo occaſionally to 
various forts for tranſplantation ; likewiſe it 
may be practiced to ſeveral kinds of hardy 
flower ſeeds, ſowing them in borders and 
raking them 1n, to raiſe the plants for tranſ- 
planting into the flower and pleaſure gar- 
den. N 


2. By broad. caſt ſowing iu eds, and raking 
inthe dl. 


- Broad- 
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 Broad-caft ſowing in beds and raking in 


the feed, is by either previouſly dividing 
the ground into three, four, five, or {ix 
feet-wide beds, or firit ſow the ſeed over 
the ſpace of ground and then divide 1t into 
beds of the above width, with alleys or 
ſmall paths between bed and bed, of from 
about nine or ten to fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide for the convenience of going 
between the beds to perform the neceſſary 
work, both of ſtanding therein to ſow the 
ſeed, eipecially in wet heavy ground without 
treading at all upon the beds, which in ſuch 
foils would render the ſurface too compact 
and binding; allo to ſtand in the alleys to 
weed, thin, water, and gather the crops ; 
as likewiſe, in ſuch particular forts as re- 
quire tranſplanting out into other copart- 
ments; can ſtand in the alleys to thin out 
or draw the young plants for that purpoſe, 
without either trampling the beds or the 
crops of the reſpective vegetables, whether 
eſculents, flowers, or young trees, &c. 

So that in this order of ſowing ſeeds in 
beds, the ground being previouſly digged 
or trenched one or two ſpades deep, it may 
be formed into beds by treading out the 
alleys between bed and bed, evenly by line 
from the width of your two feet cloſe toge- 
ther, to double, or treble that width, as 
may be required for particular ſorts, mak- 
ing the edges of the bed ſtraight, then 
ſtanding 1n the alleys, ſow the ſeed and rake 

| It 
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it evenly, or previouſly, in ſome particular 
caſes, before the ſeed is ſowed, that if thought 


convenient in wet ſoils, to have the bedsraiſed, 
and the alleys deepened. an inch or two, 


you may with the ſpade, trim the earth even- 


ly out of the bottom of each alley, one, 
two or three inches deep, and ſpread it 
over the beds; 
times practiſed after the ſeed is ſowed, if of 


a large kind, as it will be thereby more ef- 
fectually covered a regular depth in the 

ground, obſerving as below. 
Always i in preparing to ſow, let the ground 
at the time be digged or freſh turned up, 


but not raked till after ſowing the ſeed ; 
only as you proceed in digging, break the 
ſurface moderate;.” fine; and then may firſt 


divide the ground into beds of three, four 
or five feet for the reception of the ſeed, or 
may firſt ſow the ſeed, all over the general 
ſurface, and then form the ground into pro- 
per beds as above, and ſow the ſeed, in each 


method as below. 
By the former of theſe two micthods, firſt, 


ſet out the proper width of the beds, and 


by line tread out the alleys between bed 
and bed, of the width before hinted, then 


ſtanding in the alley, ſow the ſeed along 
_ each bed ſeparately, with a locked hand, 
diſcharging it from between the fore-finger 
and thumb length-ways along the bed, in a 


ſpreading order regularly the whole width 


O 


| thereof, and as ſoon as ſowed, either tread 
down 


but this may alſo be ſome- 
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down, evenly, as obſerved in common broad- 
caſt ſowing, if a dry light looſe foil, or not tread 
it at all if moiſt heavy ground, and, in either 
method, proceed directly to rake in the ſeed, 
or previous to this, if thought requiſite for any 
large ſeed, you may with the ipade, pare the 
earth in the bottom of the alleys, as before 
obſcrved, going an inch or two deep, breaking 
the carth fine, and caſt it evenly over the ſur- 
face of the beds, ſerving to cover the ſeed 
more effectually, eſpecially if of a large 
kind, though otherwiſe this is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, nor even always for large 
leeds, if the ſurface of the ground lies ſome- 
what roughiſh, and of a pliable nature, 
ſo as to admit of the ſeed being effectually 
buried a proper depth in raking. Obſerv- 
ing in either method that in "performing 
the raking-in the ſeed, may ſtand in the 
alleys as adviſed in ſowing, and rake the 
beds length ways, with a ſteady even hand 
equally in every part, going only two or 
three ſtrokes in a place, ſufficient to bury 
the ſeed regularly in the earth a mode- 
rate depth without drawing it in heaps, 
as is often done by irregular raking, and 
raking too often in a place; being careful 
as you proceed, to clear off large ſtones and 
rough hard clods, finiſhing the ſurface of 
the beds even and ſmooth, 
The above method of bed- ſowing by ey, 
forming the ground into beds, may be 
tiſed occaſionally both to all ſorts of he 


gar. | 
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garden crops, and likewiſe in ſowing flower 
leeds, and of moſt kinds of trees and ſhrubs. 
But if intended to perform the bed-ſowing _ 
by t the other method, that 1s, that previous 
to forming the ground into beds, to ſow the 
ſeed all over the general ſurface, and after- 
wards to mark out the beds four or five feet 
wide, or more, it may be eligible for many of 
the large crops of the kitchen garden plants 
in particular, as we before noticed, and in 
which let the feed be ſowed over the general 
ſurface, cither by diſſeminating it with the 
hand expanded at each caſt, as before ex- 
plained in the common broad- caſt ſowing, 
or with the hand ſhut, diſcharging the ſeeds 
from between, the fore finger and the thumb 
in a ſpreading order, as alſo explained be- 
fore; then tread out the beds and alleys the 
requiſite width, by the rules before exhi- 
bited, and directly rake in the ſeed by 
ſtanding in the alleys, eſpecially if a moiſt 
heavy ſoil, that you may not trample the 
ſurface of the earth hard and binding, but 
if a dry light open foil, and quite dry wea- 
ther, may previouſly tread down the ſeed, 
before raking It in, if thought more expe- 
dient in any particular ſorts, to inter them 
more effectually in the earth; eſpecially if 
any conſiderable kitchen garden crops; and 
is effected by treading the ground all over 
lightly and regularly, while the ſurface re- 
mains dry, not elſe, performing it with = 
| cet 
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feet moderately cloſe together, ſliping them 
lightly along the ſurface by quick ſhort 
ſteps, once only! in a place; then proceed to 


rake in the ſeed directly; or previouſly, if 
a dry, light or pliable ſoil, and a large kind 


of ſeed ſowed, you may, if thought clegi- 
ble for any particular ſort, parethe alleys with 
the ſpade two or three inches deep, bre aking 


the earth {mall and caſt it over the beds, even- 


ly in every part, to cover the ſeed a more 
regular and effectual depth if required; and 
in either method, ftand in the alley, and 
rake the beds length. -ways with a regular 
ſteady hand, not to draw the earth or ſeed 


in heaps: clearing off with the rake, all 


large ſtones and dry ſtubbgrn clods, that 
-will not yield to the raking ; as obſerved in 
the former method of bed-ſowing. 

Sometimes in bed-ſowing and raking in, 
that inſtead of treading down the ſeed, as 
_ adviſed to be performed occaſionally in dry, 
light, looſe foils, you may in rough ſtub- 


born ground, before raking in, firſt ftrike in 


the ſeed, with the back of the teeth of a large 
rake, in e to break the rough clods, over 


the ſeed, both that the ground may admit of 
raking more regular, and of the ſeed being 


more effectually raked in all an equal depth: 


and having thus ſtruck in the ſeed, may if 


thought neceſſary, for any larger forts, pare 


up the earch of the alleys with the ſpade, 
two or three inches deep or more, and ſpread 


4 „ 
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it evenly over the beds: and then directly 
rake the beds evenly lengthways ; perform- 
| 1ng' the whole by ſtanding in the alleys, 
| without trampling the beds hard, eſpecially 
in a wet or binding ſoil, or at an early 


| ſeaſon, or in winter, when the ground is 


full of moiſture, and in which caſes, it is 
| neceſſary to preſerve the ſurface as looſe 
and open as poſſible. 

The above different methods of ſowing 
in beds by raking in the ſeed, is calculat⸗ 


ed for the various ſorts of kitchen garden 


| crops when thought requiſite to ſow in beds, 
for the better convenience of doing the ne- 


ceſſary work to the reſpective crops by ſtand- 
ing in the alleys between the beds, without 


| either trampling the ſurface hard and binding, 

or treading down or bruiſing the young plants 
with the feet; and for the "ſame reaſon molt 
of the hardy kinds of flower ſeeds both an— 
nuals, biennials, and perennials may be oc- 


caſionally or generally ſowed by. the ſame 


methods; but more particularly by pre- 


vioully forming the ground into beds of 
proper width, and ſo ſtand in the alleys to 


| low the ſeeds, and rake them in; like- 
| wiſe by firit ſetting out the beds, as above, 


| for ſowing bed and bed, and raking in the 


| ſeed in the before mentioned method, may 
| ſow many ſorts of ſmall ſeeds of the hardy 
tree and ſhrub kinds: or of which, in ſome 
| caſes, that before raking | in, ſome earth may 
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be caſt out of the alleys, over the ſeeds, 
or the ſeed firſt beat into the ground with 
the back part of the teeth of the rake, and 
then the earth of the alleys caſt over the 
beds, and afterwards rake them ſmooth 
lengthways. But ſee alſo ſowing in beds by 
covering in the ſeed with the rake and ſpade. 
It ſhould be obſerved in general that 
in ſowing in beds, it may be proper in all! 
binding, wet or ſtubborn ground, to ſtandÞ 
in the alley both to ſow and rake in the 
ſeed; alſo in all early ſowing, in winter or 
ſoon in ſpring, while the earth continues of, 
a wettiſh binding temperature, it is adviſe- 
able to fow in beds, and to perform both 
the ſowing and raking in ſtanding in the 
alleys, between the beds; for in all the 
above caſes, it is of importance to pre-] 
ſerve the ſurface of the bed, rather ſome- 
what open and looſe, that the young plants, 
may be able to riſe more eaſy and regular 
which they will not ſo well effect, when in 
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The ſowing of ſeed in beds and covering 
it in by drawing earth over it out of the 
alleys, previouſly trimmed off the bed for that 
purpoſe, is a very regular mode of ſowing 
many ſorts of ſeeds, in every department of 
gardening; and is performed, by firſt form- 


four feet wide beds with ſmall furrows or 
paths between them, of from ſix or eight to 


ten or twelve inches width; then ſtanding 
in the alleys with one foot before the other, 
and with the back of the rake turn the earth 
evenly from off the ſurface of the bed from 


about half an inch to one or two inches 
deep, into the alley oppoſite to that you 
ſtand in, forming it in a ſmall ridge along 
the edge of the bed ; then the ſeed is to 
be ſowed evenly on the ſurface of the bed, 
and with the rake draw the earth out of 


the alley regularly on the bed again in 


a ſpreading order over the ſeed, ſo as to 
cover it all an equal depth, as is more fully 


E below, in the proper place. 


This is a very regular method of ſowing 


the ſeeds of various ſorts of the more cu- 
rious kinds of plants and trees; as the ſeeds 


by this method of covering in, can be more 


regularly buried all an equal depth, as they 
may require according to their ſize, than 
by ſowing on the rough ſurface and raking 
in; for, according to the nature, ſize, and 


ſubſtance of the ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds, they 


can be ſowed ſhallower or deeper, by draw- 


C ing 
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ing a thinner or thicker depth of earth from 


off the ſurface, for covering them in the 
depth required; the {ſmalleſt Teeds requiring 
only a thin covering of earth, from a quarter 
to half an inch, and ſo on to one or two inches 
in the larges ſizes of ſeeds. 
But this method of ſowing, is in ſome 
laces, conſtantly practiſed as the general 
method for ſowing all ſorts of common ſeeds 


that are generally ſowed in beds, ſuch as 


moſt ſorts of kitchen garden ſeeds, except 
thoſe which are uſually ſowed in drills, as 
peas, beans, kidney beans, &c. likewiſe flow- 
er ſeeds, and moſt other hardy herbace- 
ous plants that are either generally or oc- 
caſionally raiſed from ſeed; and may, 
with great propriety, be practiſed | in ſowing 
almoſt any ſorts of common ſeeds, except 
choſe requiring to be ſowed in drills as afore- 
ſaid; though as this method of ſowing is 


not ſo expeditious as ſowing immediately 


on the rough ſurface, and raking in, the 


latter method is moſt clegible for general 


practice in ſowing large ſpaces of kitchen 
garden crops particular; either broad- caſt in 
one continued plat, or in beds, where neceſſa- 
ry to uſe all poſſible expedition in this buſi- 
neſs: allo for ſowing any conliderable quanti- 
ties of the hardy flowering and other herbace- 
ous plants in beds, in che moſt expeditious 
Manner. 


However 


ever 
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However for moderate quantities of ſeeds, 
both of the choicer kinds of plants, and of 
any of the kitchen eſculents and flowers, 
as well as ſome ſmall ſorts of tree and ſhrub 


| ſeeds, this method of bed ſowing and co- 
| vering in the ſeed by drawing the earth over 
it with the rake, may be very elegibly prac- 
tiſed occaſionally, or even generally in ſmall 
| oardens, for ſowing any kinds of feed, if 
. thought moſt convenient; it being a very 


regular and neat metkod of bed "owing, 


; and by a little practice, may be performed 
with tolerable expedition, oblerving as 
| follows. 


The method is, let the ground be pre- 


| pared for the reception of the ſeeds, by 
proper digging, trenching, or freſh turning 
over, &c. juſt at the time they are to be 
ſowed; and as you advance in the digging, 
| rake the ground well every ſix, eight, or ten 
feet, to break the clods, and make the ſoil 
| moderately fine, and the ſurface ſinooth; then, 
having finiſhed digging, &c. tread out the 
beds by line, three and a half or four feet 
wide, forming alleys between bed and bed, 
the width of your two feet or more; which 
done, then, with the back of the large gar- 
den rake, turned teeth upwards, and ſtand- 


ing in the alley, proceed to ſhove off a co- 
vering of earth evenly, from the ſurface of 


. . deep, 
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the bed, into the oppoſite alley, from about 
: half an inch o one or two inches Or more 
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either ſow the ſeed, bed and bed, as you go 


evenly over it with the rake; beginning af 
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deep, according to the ſize of the different 


ſorts of feeds intended to be ſowed, and 
covered in therewith, taking off only a flen- 
der or thin covering for ſmall light ſeeds, and 
thicker in proportion for thoſe of a larger 
ſize; being careful in ſhoving off the cover. Þ 


ing of earth, to form it evenly | into a ſmall 


ridge in the alley, cloſe along the edge of? 
the bed, ready for drawing it on again over 
the ſeed, forming the ſurface of the beds 


even and ſmooth ; and in this manner pro- 
ceed preparing the beds, ready for ſowing, and 


on in preparing them as above, and cover in 
the feed, by drawing the earth over with the. 
rake as explained below; or you may pre- 
viouſly prepare all the beds, ready for ſow-P 
ing, as aforeſaid, and then ſow, and cover, 

in bed and bed, according to the following 

method. : 
Having as above prepared one or more 

beds, by moving off a covering of earth to 
one ſide, then ſtanding i in the firſt alley, ſovſf 
the ſeed evenly over the ſurface of the ad} 
joining bed, and then proceed to cover it} 
in, by drawing the earth out of the alleſ 


one end of the bed, and with the rake teeth 
downwards ſtrike it ſmartly into the furthel 
ſide of the ridge of earth which was trin{ 
med ofi the ſurface of the bed, and with 
jerk, draw it evenly on the bed over th 


ſeed in a ſpreading order, regularly fron 
on 
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5 one ſide of the bed to the other, ſo as to co- 
ver the ſeeds all an equal depth, leſs or 


more, according to the depth of the cover- 
ing of earth, ſhoved off the bed for that 
pur irpoſe, as the fize of the ſeeds require, tak- 
ing the length of the head of the rake, at 
each ſtroke, or draw regularly from one 
end to the other of the bed, till all the ſeed 


is evenly covered in with the earth; and 


then with a light rake, let the ſurface of 
each bed be lightly ſmoothed, and cleared 
from all ſtones, and rough, hard clods, be- 
ing careful in the raking, not to rake deep 
but as ſuperficially or light as poſſible, juſt to 
ſmooth the ſurface. 


But ſometimes in ſowing large ſeeds, ker- | 
nels, berries, nuts, acorns, {tones, &c. by 


this method of ſowing in beds and covering 
in with the rake, it may be proper juſt af- 
ter ſowing the ſeed, and before covering it 
over, firſt with the back of the ſpade to preſs 


or lightly beat the ſeeds, &c. evenlydown into 
the earth, level with the ſurface thereof, to 
fix them properly, not to be removed or 


diſplaced irregularly by drawing the earth 
over them, and that they may be more ef- 
tectually and regularly covered the proper 
depth in the earth required; and having 


thus beat them down even, then with the 


rake, draw the earth over them equally in 
the manner juſt above directed, and light! y 
rake the ſurface ſmooth. 
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This is alſo ſometimes practiſed occaſiony 
ally in ſowing ſmall light feeds of any choice 
plants, or in very dry weather, for any par- 


ticular ſorts; the beds being prepared as 


above directed by raking them fine, and then 
ſhoving off a ſlight covering of earth to one 
ſide of the bed, ſow the ſeed, and fmooth 
them down with the back of the ſpade; and 
with the rake draw the earth over them, 


and ſmooth the furface with a very light 


raking. 

Alſo ſometimes in ſowing very ſmall or 
light ſeeds, of any. choice kinds of plants, 
that after having trimmed off a ſlender co- 
vering of earth from the ſurface of the bed 
ready for covering over the ſeed after ſow- 


ing, may firſt ſmooth the ſurface lightly 
over with the back of a ſpade, and then ſow 
the ſeed, and touch it gently down alſo with 


the beck of the ſpade, and cover it in as 


above, raking the earth over, and ſlight- 


iy trim the ſurface ſmooth with the rake, as 


before e adviſed. 


Thus, by one or other of the above methods 


ſowing in beds, and covering in the ſeeds 


by raking the earth over them. Almoſt any 


forts of feeds may be occaſionally ſowed 1 
thought expedient: obſerving the firſt of thele Þ 


methods may be the moſt eligible for any of , 
the common ſeeds, of the ſmaller or middling F 


ſize, the ſecond method will be very effec- 


tual in ſowing all forts of large feeds, 
berries, 
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berries, nuts, &c. both of any kinds of 


herbaceous plants, either eſculents or flow- 
ers, as alſo of the tree and ſhrub kinds, 


likewiſe occaſionally in ſowing very ſmall 
light ſeeds; and the third method may be 

occaſionally Practiſed to advantage in ſowing 
{ome of the more curious kinds of very ſmall 


ſeeds, eſpecially in a light dry ſoil, in very dry 


weather. 


4. By fowing in beds and covering in it) 


the ſpade, &c. 


The ſowing in beds and covering in the 
ſeeds, by caſting earth over them out of the 
alleys, &c. with the ſpade, is practiſed in ſow- 


ing ſeveral ſorts of the large kinds of ſeeds, 


acorns, nuts, &c. and is effected two or three 


different ways; ſuch as either by previouſly | 
drawing a covering of earth off the ſurface 


of the bed into the furrow, or alley be- 


tween, ready to caſt over the ſeeds ; or, hav- 
ing wide alleys, uſe the earth thereof for 
_ caſting over the ſeed without drawing any 
off the bed for thar purpoſe, which latter 
method proves eligible alſo in caſes of wet 


ſoils, when ſowing early, or in winter, &c. 
as 1t raiſes the beds a little, and ſinks the 
alleys to drain off the redundant moiſture 
from the beds more effectually if required; 


and each of theſe methods may be practiſ- 


ed occaſionally, as it ſhall ſcem expedient, 


both in nurſery gardens, in ſowing various 
tree and ſhrub. ſceds, of the larger forts, 


„ eſpe- 
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eſpecially of the acorn, nut, ſtone, and maſt 
kinds; alſo for kernels and berries; likewiſe 
occaſionally in ſowing ſome large ſeeds of 
the kitchen garden and flower tribe, either 
when by the largeneſs of the ſeeds, or the 
ſoil not being pliable to the rake, it is judged 
they can be more regular and effectually co- 
vered a proper depth than by raking in, or 
by drawing earth over them with the rake; 
alſo in ſome ſoils in bed ſowing, at an early 
ſeaſon, when the ground is ſo wet and im- 
pliable, that it will not yield to the rake, to 
admit of raking in proper order, this me— 


thod of ſowing any large ſeeds, immediate- 


ly on the rough ſurface of the bed, beating 
it in with the teeth of the rake, and then 
covering in with earth out of the alleys, be- 
ing previouſly broken ſmall with the ſpade, 


and therewith ſpread over the beds; may 
prove more ſucceſsful than any of the other 


ways of ſowing. 
The noche.” are as follow: 


The ground to be properly digged or 


OD 


trenched, &c. one or two ſpades deep, break- 


ing all large clods and lay the ſurface even: 


then marked out, by line, in three and a half 


or four feet wide beds, with foot wide, or 
fitteen or eighteen inch alleys between bed 
and bed; which done proceed to ſow by 
either of the following methods, that 1s, 
either hy firſt trimming or drawing off a 


Covering of earth, rom the ſurface of the 


bed, 
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bed, with the ſpade or rake, a proper depth 
into the alleys, ready to ſpread on again 
over the ſeed when ſowed: or by ſowing 
immediately on the rough ſurface. without 


previouſly drawing off any covering of earth 


from the bed, but to cover entirely with 
the earth of the alley pared up a proper 


depth with the ſpade. 

The former of theſe methods is proper 
in ſowing various ſorts of larger ſeeds, and 
particularly many ſorts of tree and ſhrub 


| ſeeds, kernels, nuts, ſtones, berries, maſt, &c. 
let acovering of earth be trimmed evenly from 
off the ſurface of the bed, with the ſpade or 


rake into the alley, from one to two inches 
deep or more, for thoſe of the large nut: 


or ſtone kind particularly, going an "equal 


depth in every part of the bed, forming the 


top perfectly even for the reception of the 


feed; then ſow the ſeed, &c. evenly over 
the whole bed, thicker or thinner, accord- 


ing to what they are; and then with the 


back of a ſpade preſs all -the ſeeds evenly 

down into the earth of the bed, level with 
the ſurface thereof: this done, Jet them be 
directly covered in with the earth, which for 
that purpoſe was drawn off the ſurface of the 
bed into the alley, trimming it up evenly 
with the ſpade, and caſt 1t in a ſpreading 


order, evenly over the bed, ſo as to cover 
the ſeeds all an equal depth, according to 
the depth of earth, previouſly drawn off "the. 
bed for covering them i in, thinner or thickx- 
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er, proportionally to the ſize of the different 
{orts; as before intimated. And when the 
beds are thus all ſowed and covered in, let 
the ſurface of each be very lightly raked 


length ways, juſt to trim off any largiſh ſtones. 


and rough clods, and ſmooth the top evenly in 
a neat manner. 

Theother method of ſowing in beds and co- 
vering in with the ſpade, is either by ſowing 
immediately on the rough ſurface of che bed, 
or the ſurface previouſly raked ſmooth, with- 
out previouily drawing any covering of earth 

of the bed, for covering in the ſeed, but to 
cover entirely with the earth trimmed up 
in the alley: and may be eligibly practiſed 
for any kind of middling ſize ſeed, both 
occaſionally of the eſculents of the kitchen 
garden, flowers and trees, &c. where the 


leeds require only a moderate covering of 


earth, ſuch as from half an inch to an inch 

deep, obſerve as below. _ 

Let the ground be properly digged or 
trencheqd, and divided into beds; then, as 
before obſerved, without drawing off any 
covering of earth from the ſurface of the 
bed, for covering in the ſeed after ſowing, as 

in the former method, let the ſeed be ſowed 

_ either immediately on the rough ſurface, and 

directly, with the back of the teeth of therake, 

ſtrike the ſeeds evenly into the ſurface of the 
bed, then with the ſpade trim up the earth of 


the ets break it MOGETALELy fine, and ſpread 
it 
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it on the bed over the ſeeds from half an 
inch to an inch deep, and rake the ſurface 
even and ſmooth ; or, previous to ſowing, 
may firſt rake the beds fine, ſow the ſeeds, 
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and with the ſpade caſt a covering of earth 
out of the alleys over them the proper depth, 
or allo before covering in, particularly if 
„large ſeed, may firſt pat them down gently 
into the earth of the bed even with the ſur- 
face, and then pare up the alleys, and ſpread 
h the earth over the ſeeds the depth required, 
o from half an inch to an inch deep: and with 


bp the rake run over the beds very lightly. to 
.4 | ſmooth the ſurface. 


en Þ 5: Sowing feed in beds and covering in, by. 
he Þ ffting earth over the ſeed. 4 
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ſeeds, by ſifting earth over them out of a ſieve, 
or is practiſed only occaſionally in ſowing any 
as Þ very ſmall or light feeds, either of any par- 
| ticularly curious ſorts of plants, or of ſuch as 
require to be very thinly covered, and may be 
as performed both to hardy ſeeds in bed in the 
. open ground, and in hot beds, pots, boxes, 
and Þ &c. ſuch as any very fine ſeeꝗs of choice How- 
ake, I ers, and other curious plants, which require to 
- the be only juſt covered, or not more than from 
hof half a quarter to a quarter of an inch deep, 
8 alſo occaſionally in ſome eſculents, at cer- 
| tain ſeaſons, as in carly ſmall ſallad ſeeds, 
: Cc 8 elpeci- 
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eſpecially when ſowing them in hot-beds, 
all over the ſurface to make the moſt of 
every ſpace thereof, or in garden frames 
without any heat, likewiſe ſometimes in the 
tull ground, in beds and borders, in early 
ſowing in the ſpring, when ſowing over the 
general ſurface of the bed; and ſometimes 
alſo in ſowing 1n drills; for theſe ſeeds re- 
quiring only a very flight covering of earth, 
eſpecially in the early ſowings, both in win- 
ter and ſpring, that if but juſt covered at 
theſe early ſeaſons, they will come up conſi- 
derably quicker and more regular together, 
than if covered deeper; ſo that for theſe 
kinds ſowed fully over the general ſurface, 
the covering them 1n by ſifting earth lightly 
over, out of a fieve, is a very elegible method 
both for early and late ſowing, though more 
particularly ſo in early crops; the fame me- 
thod is alſo eligible in ſowing ſome other ſorts 
of {mall kitchen garden ſeeds early in hot- 
beds, or 1n frames, all over the general ſur- 
face: and of various other ſorts of ſeeds, 
when neceſſary to forward them by ſowing 
in the like compartments in the ſame order, 
by the general method hereunder directed. 
In this method of ſowing, let a bed or 
beds of fine light earth, be prepared by 
proper digging and raking the ſoil as fine as 
poſſible, and the ſurface made even and 
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theſe compartments, prepared as above, that 
if for any very fine light ſeed, or ſmall ſallad- 
ing, &c. you may alſo previous to the ſow- 
ing, gently ſmooth down the ſurface with the 
back of the ſpade, or otherwiſe this may 
be performed after the ſeed | 18 ſowed, as di- 


rected below. 
Having thus prepared the beds for Weil 


by ſifting in, let the ſeed be ſowed evenly 
all over the ſurface the proper thickneſs: 


obſerving that all ſeeds whatſoever, except 


thoſe of ſmall ſallading, ſhould only be 


lowed moderately thick ; but for the ſallad- 
ing it 1s proper to ſow it very thick, even as 


almoſt wholly to cover the ſurface of the 


bed, for as the plants thereof are to he cut 


up for uſe when very ſmall, only a few days 


old, that if not ſowed exceedingly thick 
they would not afford any produce worth 
the trouble of ſowing, &c. then as ſoon as 
the ſeeds of any ſorts are thus ſowed, you 
may, before ſifting the earth over, lightly 


ſmooth them down into the earth of the bed 


with the back of the ſpade, even with the 
ſurface, and directly cover them in, either 
by ſifting earth over out of the alleys, if 


the ſoil is perfectly light, looſe and fine, or 
bring a quantity of fine light earth in a 
wheel-barrow, &c. and in either method, be- 


ing provided with a fine garden wire ſieve, 
break the earth Ln fill 1 it therein, and ſift it 
evenly 


ſame method be obſerved, and in either of 
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evenly over the ſeed a ſlender depth for the 


ſmall fine ſeeds, and thicker in proportion for 


thoſe of a larger ſubſtance; generally cover- 


ing it from about half a quarter of an inch 
or leſs, in very fine ſeeds, to a quarter or 
half an inch in larger kinds. 

Or in ſowing by this method of covering 
in the ſeeds by ſifting earth over them, 
that after raking the ſol fine in each bed, 
you may before ſowing, draw a ſufficiency 
of the fine earth from off the ſurface of the 
bed into the alley, ready to ſift over: the 
ſeed when ſowed, obſerving the ſame rules 


as above. 
And in ſowing any mall portion of ſeeds 


in pots or boxes, &c. that having fill- 
ed them with fine mold within an mch or 
half an inch of the top, make the ſurface 
even and ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, and ſift the. 


earth over it the proper depth as above 


directed; or it may be covered in by ſcat- 


tering ſiſted, or finely broken earth over 
them with the hand. See the article ſowing 


in pots, Sc. 


6. Ey ſowing Ht agerent methods. 


The ſowing in drills drawn with an hoe 


from halt an inch to one, two, or three 


inches deep, as different ſorts of feed re- 


quire, is a very elegible method of ſowing 


various ſorts of ſeed, both of the kitchen 


gar- 
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garden, flower garden, and for many ſorts of 
tree ſeeds, &c. and may be practiſed to par- 


ticular advantage in ſowing many of the 


larger kinds of ſeeds, kernels, ſtones, nuts, 


acorns, berries, maſt, &c. as mentioned in 
ſome of the other methods of ſowing, it 


being a very regular way of ſowing ſuch 


kinds ſo as to cover them all an equal depth. 


Or the ſowing in drills may be practiſed 


occaſionally for ſowing many ſorts of the 


common ſeeds, both large, ſmall, or mid- 


dling ; particularly of numerous ſorts of the 
herbaceous tribe of plants; both to remain 
to attain perfection, as in many of the eſcu- 
lents of the kitchen garden, ſuch as peas, 


beans, kidney beans; ſometimes ſpinach, 


beet, parſley, chervil, ſmall-ſallading, co- 


riander, purſlane, finochia, and dill, with ſe- 
veral others which ſucceed both by-drill- 


ſowing, and in broad caſt on the ſurface : 
alſo ſometimes for tranſplantation, in ſeveral 


ſorts of the tranſplanting kinds, when thought 
expedient by way of experiment, ſuch as en- 
dive, lettuce, celery, cardoons, aſparagus, 


leeks, cucumber, ſorrel, burnet, marjoram, 
hyſſop, thyme, &c. likewiſe for experiment, 


ſometimes ſeeds of ſeveral of the eſculent 
roots are alſo ſowed in wide drills, ſuch as 


parſnip, carrot, redbeet, ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, 
ikirret, large-rooted parſley, turnep, radiſh, 


&c. all toremain where ſowed, and the plants 
thinned out to proper diſtances; though as 
this is not adviſed for the general practice, 
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yet it may be practiſed occaſionally to good 


advantage, if we are careful to thin the 


plants of ſuch as require it, in due time in 


their early growth. 


However, in the kitchen garden, the 


ſowing 1n drills for general practice, is par- 


ticularly requiſite for all ſorts of peas, 
beans, and kidney beans, for theſe will not 
ſucceed by any other order of ſowing: like- 
wiſe parſley ſhould moſtly be ſowed in drills, 


both as an edging and in continued rows; 


alſo ſmall ſallading, in the full ground par 


ticularly, fhould "principally be ſowed in 
| ſhallow flat drills ; though by ſowing ſeveral 


other ſorts in drills, it affords more Tcope of 


growth to the plants, and admits of more 
readily weeding and other culture berween 


the rows. | 
Likewiſe many ſorts of the flowery plants 
may alſo be very eligibly ſowed in drills, 
ſome ſorts to remain as in ſeveral of the 
annual kinds, ſuch as Virginian ſtock, Venus 
navel-wort, and Venus Hooking. glaſs, ni- 
gella, panſies, candy-tufts, and 7 many other 
dwarf kinds, when deſigned by way of ed2- 
ings to beds or borders: allo any other an- 
nual ſorts, when intended they thall be cul- 


tivated in rows, either ranging along the 


front, back, or middle of beds or borders, 


or in ſeveral rows together, it is proper to 
ſow them in flat ſhallow drills, to remain in 


that order to flower: and likewiſe many forts 
both of annuals, bienpials, and perennials, 


of 
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of the hardy herbaceous kinds, may, with 
good propriety, be ſowed in flat ſhallow 


mn F drills for tranſplanting into other different 
* compartments, where intended they ſhall 
he flower ; and thus by drill-ſowing any of theſe 
* Þ forts occaſionally, it affords an opportunity 
„of ſowing any very ſmall, or curious ſeeds 
o Þ evenly, as ſhallow a depth as required; and 
© harge ſeeds may alſo all be very regularly 
s, ſowed to any requiſite depth, and equally 
*3 Þ covered in with the neceſſary thickneſs of 
earth, with the greateſt exactneſs and expe- 
in dition, and admits of room between, the 
al rows to weed, water, and to hoe and ſtir 
the ſurface of the earth about the plants, 
to encourage their growth; as alſo for the 
en 


particular ſorts for tranſplantation. 


5 | And for the tree and ſhrub kinds, the ſow- 
„ing in drills is moſt eligible in all the nut, 


he | ſtone, and acorn tribe, and other large ſeeds 


old, as by raiſing the plants in rows, at mo- 


er Þ derate diſtances, it affords them both more 
=” air and ſcope to grow, and admits of culti- 


- vating the ſoil between them in weeding and 
growth, and of their being more conve- 
niently drawn or thinned out for planting 
out in nurſery rows, to remain for train- 


which they are calculated and intended. 


—— — 
22 


more readily thinning or drawing out any 
or berries, for tranſplanting at a year or two 


hoeing to ſtir the earth, to promote a free 


ing to the proper ſize for the purpoſes for 
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Drill-fowing i 18 performed by drawing the 
drills with a common garden hoe, either 
large, middling, or fnatl-fized, Lecce a4 
may be requ ired ; and may ſometimes be 
drawn with the corner of the hoe, to form a 
deep or narrow drill; and ſometimes with 
the edge of the lioe, flat ways, to forin a 
| broad or ſhallow drill, each of which as may 
be required for larger or ſmaller ſeed; tho 
the moſt general method, ee for the 
larger ſorts of ſceds, is by drawing the drill 
with the corner of the hoc held downwards, 
forming the drill angular-bottomed, from 
about one to two or three inches deep; and 
occaſionally for ſmaller feeds may draw drills 
with the edge of the hoe held horizontally, 
or level with the ſurface of the earth, form- 


ing flat-bottomed, broad ſhallow drills, of 


from a quarter or half an inch, to about an 


inch or two deep; obſerving generally, in 


either method, rhe larger the Heed, the deep- 
er the drill ſhould be in proportion, though, 


for the middling- large kinds, either of foods { 


nuts, acorns, berries, ſtones, &c. about one 


or two inches depth is ſufficient; and two 
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or three inches, at moſt, is enough for the 


largeſt ſorts, ſuch as garden beans, walnuts, 


and cheſnuts ; and four or five inches deep 


for planting potatoe and Jeruſalem arti- 
choke ſets. 

And as to the diſtance between the drills 
it may be from three or four inches to (0 
many feet; that for ſceds of fmall plants 
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which neither grow tall nor ſpreading, from 
three to ſix, eight, ten, or twelve inches 


diſtance, may be a proper diſtance: but in 


peas, beans, and kidney beans, they require 
the drills to be from two or three to four feet 
and a half aſunder, according to the degree 
of growth the different varieties thereof aſ- 
ſume, ſome being ſmall or but moderate 
growers, others attain a large growth; and 


in the tree and ſhrub ſeeds, the drills from 
ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches will be 
ſufficient diſtance, when only to raiſe the 


plants of a year or two old for tranſplanting. 


Drill fowing may either be occaſionally in 
continued rows, in large ſpaces of ground 


ally for conſiderable crops; or the ground formed 


rm-· 
„ off 
u an 


into beds, and the drills drawn acroſs or 
length-ways, for any ſmall parcels of ſeeds, 
or for ſmall crops, or of any moderate-grow- 
ing plants, or in borders by the ſame me- 


) thod. But in ſowing large parcels of any 


conſiderable crops of eſculents in drills, 
ſuch as peas, beans, kidney beans, &c. they 


may be ſowed in large quarters of ground in 


continued rows; or in drill-ſowing of flower- 
ſeeds, it is proper to ſow in beds or borders 


in croſs drills, eſpecially when deſigned to 
tranſplant them; but if to ſtand to flower 
art. where towed, may either be ſowed in croſs 
I rills, or long- ways; and in drill- ſowing tree 


and ſhrub ſeed in nurſeries for tranſplanting, 
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to b it is proper generally to ſow in beds of thiee 


or four feet wide, in drills croſs- ways; but if 
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intended to ſow any foreſt-tree ſeeds in fields, 
&c. for a ſtanding plantation not to be re- 
moved, ſow in continued drills the whole 
width or length of the ground at three, 
four, or five feet diſtance; and the plants 
to be gradually thinned. 

As to the general methods of performing 
the ſowing in drills, the ground 1s to be 
digged or trenched one or two ſpades deep; 
and if for ſowing any very ſmall light feeds, 
it may be adviſable either to rake it fine as 
you advance in digging, or afterwards, when 
the ground is formed in a bed, or beds, or in 
a border ; ; but for any middling or large ſeed, 
the raking is not always neceſſary, except in 
very rough impliable ſoils: and in drawing 
the drills generally have a line by which to 
draw them ſtraight, eſpecially if for any con- 
ſiderable length. | 

If for large ſeeds, ſuch as the pea, bean, 
kidney bean, acorns, nuts, ſtones, berries, or 


any other largiſh ſorts, either of the kitchen 


garden, or any flower or tree ſeeds, &c. in- 
tended to be ſowed in drills, the drills may 
generally be drawn angular-ways, with the 
corner of a common garden | hoe, forming 
thereby deepiſh drills in the following man- 
ner; obſerving in the firſt place, if the drills 
are intended of any conſiderable length as 
before hinted, to ſet a line as a guide where- 

by to draw them ſtraight and even: then 
Proceed to draw the arills, holding the hot 
| Cornet: 
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corner-ways to the earth, with the edge cloſe 
to the line, a little ganting, and with the low- 
corner draw the drill in the ground, from 
one to two or three inches depth, as may be 
required; and ſo proceed drill and drill, 
at a proper diſtance from. one another, till 
the whole you intend is opened; then ſow 
or ſcatter the ſeeds evenly along the bot- 
tom: or, if of the large kinds, ſuch as 
beans, acorns, nuts, ſtones, &c. place them 
regularly in a row along the bottom, at 
ſmall diſtances, from two or three, to four, 
five, or ſix inches; and either with a hoe or 


rake, draw the earth over them all a regu- 


lar depth: or in ſowing peas, beans, or kid- 
ney beans, the earth may be turned 1n over 
the ſeed with your feet, by ſhipping them 
lightly along, one on each fide of the drill, 

turning in the earth with both fect alternate. 


ly; or in drill-ſowing any ſmall portion of fine 


ſced in a bed or border, or along an edging, 
may cover in the earth lightly with the hand, 
by either breaking fine the earth drawn out 
of the drill, or ſome fine mold brought, and 
ſpread it evenly over the ſeeds; and when 


in either method the ſeed 1s covered in, it 
is eligible, in any principal or choice kinds 


particularly, to lightly rake along the drills 
and between them, to break any rough 
clods, clear off ſtones, and form a level 
ſmooth ſurface, neat and decent to the 


ſight, and that the plants may riſe more 


evenly i in a regular manner. 
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The above method of ſowing in angular 
narrow-bottomed Gdeepiſh drills, may be 
adopted for all the pea, bean, kidney bean, 
and ſuch others of the pulſe and legumen 


tribe, and other ſimilar large ſeeds, that are 


uſually or occaſionally ſowed in drills, both 
of the herbaceous, and tree, and ſhrub kinds; 
alſo occaſionally for kernels, ſtones, nurs, 
acorns, &c. as we formerly ſuggeſted. 

But flat-bottomed ſhallow drills is adapted 
for ſmaller kinds of ſeeds than the above- 
mentioned ; ſuch as for ſowing any common 
ſeeds, from the ſmalleſt kinds to the m1d- 
dling large ſize, that may be neceſſary to ſow 
occalionally i in drills, and that require but a 
moderate covering of earth, and for which you 
may with the hoe held with the edge hori- 


zontally, as before hinted, draw flat Thallow 


broadiſh drills, the whole width of any mid- 
dling or ſmall hoe, as may be required tor the 
particular kinds of ſeeds ; obſerving, that for 
long drills you ſhould place your garden-line 


as a direction to draw them regular and 


ſtraight; then with the hoe held with its edge 


horizontal, as aforeſaid, or parallel with the 


ſurface of the ground, draw therewith in that 


poſition drills in the earth the full width of the 


hoe, as above obſerved, from about a quarter 
or half an inch, to an inch deep or more; 


making the bottom equally level the whole 
width, going ſhallower or deeper, in propor- 


rion to the fize of the feeds : which then ſow 


evenly along the bottom of the drill the whole 
I 25, Wielt 


I 


F ches deep: 


| width thereof; and then with the rake, or hoe, 
| or hand, as may icem molt convenient, trim 


in the carth on each ſide of the drill evenly 
| over the ſeed the proper depth, according 
to that of the drill: or ſometimes in ſowing 
very fine, or {mall light ſeeds, in quite ſhal- 
low drills, in beds, borders, or along an 
edging, &c. and that the earth thereof is 
| rather rough, cloddy, or too impliable to 
cover it in properly, it may be eligible to 
bring ſome finely-broken mould, or ſome 


? | that has been ſifted, and ſtrew it thinly over 
| the ſeed with your hand. As ſoon as the 
© ſowing and covering-in is effected, in either 
; | method, then with a light rake run it as 


| lightly as poſſible over the f urface, to ſmooth 
bit off evenly. 


By the above method of ſowing in flat 


£ drills, may be ſowed various ſorts of ſmaller 
and middling-f1zed ſecds, both of the kitchen 
and flower garden, of ſuch as may be eligible 


to ſow occafionally! in drills; alſo many forts 
| of the ſmaller ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs, &c. 
But ſometimes in drill-ſowing in gardens, 


Wit is performed by making flat drills with a 
N ſpade for ſome kinds of large ſeed, ſuch as 
early beans, peas, or kidney- -beans, &c. for 
Prranſplanting; holding the ſpade with the 
back level with the earth, and length-ways 


: 


the way of the intended drill, and in that 
poſition pare out the earth of the drill to the 
width of the {pade by one, two, or three 
and when one drill is thus 

formed, 
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times practiſed in ſowing ſome large nut 
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formed, ſow the ſeed intended; then open- 


ing another drill fix inches or a foot diſtance, 
turning the earth thereot into the firſt upon 
the ſeed, then ſowing this ſecond drill, and 
cover it in with the earth out of the third, 
and ſo on to the end; which method is ſome- 


CTY py 1 * IE - 4 


kinds, acorns, maſt, &c. and occaſionally in 


ſowing early garden beans for tranſplanting, 


Sometimes allo when required to ſow any 
ſmall ſeeds in narrow ſhallow drills, in beds, 
borders, or along the edge thereof for fn 
edging, that inſtead of an hoe, or in default c 
thereof, in dry, light, pliable ground, it may t 
occaſionally be performed with a flat-end- b 
ed ſtick, an inch and half, or two inches a 
broad; and eſpecially if the ground is pre- 1 
viouſly raked, you may with facility drawnſ® fe 
neat drills therewith, of from a quarter off a; 
half an inch, to one or two inches deep: ac 


ſow the ſeed along the bottom, and either {© 


rake the earth over it the proper depth, of te 


cover it over with the hand or hoe, as i n: 
may ſeem moſt eligible, ſo as to have the ſe. 
earth as fine as poſſible over the ſeed ; or i pz 
the earth of the place is rather roughiſh ce 
cloddy, or impliable to break ſmall, ma th 
for any ſmall ſowing bring ſome other finehſ eit 
broken or ſifted earth, and ſtrew it out of ex 
the hand over the ſeed the depth required tt 
Likewiſe in drill-ſowing any kind of ſeedy ſee 
in hot-beds, in ſmall parcels, the drills ma kit 
occaſionally be made either with a ſmall ond ler 
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or two inch hoe, or with the end of the fin- 

ger or two fingers cloſe together! or the end 
on of a ſmall flat- ended ſtick, drawing the drills 
nd from two or three, to five or fix inches 
rd, aſunder, according to the nature of growth 
ne- of the different kinds, ſow the ſeeds therein, 
nut and cover them over with fine mold the 
in depth of the drill. 


any 5 7. By ſowing ſeed in hot-beds and frames, & c. 


An By aid of hot beds many ſorts of ſeeds 
aul of tender plants, may be ſowed to forward 
their vegetation, that will not grow at all or 
but very reluctantly without that aſſiſtance ; 

alſo ſeeds of various hardy plants, by being 
ſowed in hot beds, early in ſpring, it will 
forward both the germination of the ſeeds 
and the growth of the reſpective plants, 
| advancing them ſometimes a month or two 
| ſooner to perfection for the purpoſes in- 
tended, than thoſe of the ſame ſorts in the 
natural ground, ſo that the propagation by 
ſeed ſowed in hot beds „ may be practiſed to 
particular advantage in ſowing ſimall par- 
cels of thoſe of any deſirabie plants both of 
the tender and hardy kinds, as aforeſaid, 

either any of the green houſe and hot houſe 
exotics, any choice flower ſeeds, ſome of 
the more curious and delicate ſorts of tree 
ſeeds, particularly ſome of the evergreen 
kinds; and likewiſe many forts of the eſcu- 
lent tribe of the kitchen garden, ſuch as 
9 cucum- 
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cucumbers, both for early and the principal o 


ſummer crops; and melons never attain per- { 
ſection in England without the aid of arti- WM © 
ficial heat; likewiſe early ſmall ſallading, Ne. 
early radiſhes, and ſeveral other kitchen 5 


plants, may be acquired at an early ſeaſon, 


by ſowing the ſeed in hot beds, and by which J it 


they are often obtained ſeveral weeks before Tir 
their natural ſeaſon, and in ſome forts ſeve- Þ a; 
ral months, as in cucumbers and melons. pb. 

So that for all of which forts of plants, Þ g. 


&c. requiring to be forwarded either ge- gf 
nerally or occaſionally in hot beds, &c. 
the ſaid beds may either be of freſh 
hot horſe flable dung, the moiſt litter and 
horſe droppings together, as the common 
and moſt eaſily obtained hor beds, or of 


ARDS * 


d. 
tanner's bark, commonly called bark beds, de 
as the moſt regular and durable in their te 
heat; and each of which being defended with pl 
garden frames and glaſſes, or other ſhelters, Þ ne 
and carthed with fine light mold, fix or th. 
eight inches deep, forming the ſurface even gr 
and ſmooth, are then ready for the reception fe 
of any ſorts of ſeeds intended, in 

Thus the ſeeds may eicher be ſowed al un 
over the ſurface, if all of one ſort, or, it ne 
different kinds, ſowed in compartments [c-W po 

| parately in the ſame bed, and in each me- rec 
thod earthed in, by ſifting fine mold ov wa 
out of a fieve, from half a quarter, to a mc 
quarter or half an inch deep, as required we 


according to thy nature and ſize of the feed, 
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or by ſtrewing fine earth by hand over the 
feed the ſame depth, alto by drawing {mall 
i- Þ ſhallow drills, by the mechods before advil- 
„ ed in the article of ill. -ſowing in hot beds. 
n Cee drill-ſowing. 
n, Likewiſe when without any artificial heat, 
hit is intended to perform the ſowing of ſeed 
rein beds of natural earth, defended with frames 
c- Þ and glaſſes, to bring them a little forwarder 
by a week or two than in the full open 
„ ground, the fame method of ſowing may be 
c- obſerved as jult above adviſed. 


any | 8. By ſowing ſeed in pets, boxes, Sec. 


on In many of the more curious flower and 
o: Þ tree and ſhrub ſeed, both ſome of the more 


ds, delicate ſorts in the open ground, and of the 


ieir tender kinds of the green-houſe and ſtove 


nerally raiſed from ſeeds, it is eligible to ſow 
them in pots or boxes of light earth, ſor the 
greater convenience of placing them, in dif- 

erent ſituations as they may require, either 
in the ſhade, ſun, or ſhelter, or in a hot bed, 


1 8 , * ; — 
all under frames, &c. or in the hot houſe, when 
> WM neceſſary to for ward any forts as much as 


poſſible in their early ſtate, or that others not 
requiring a hot bed, or chat after being for- 
warded at firſt by that aid, they may be re- 
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weather, and to the ſhacle in ſummer; for ſeve- 
ral Finds of curious vegetables, although to- 
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plants, in which only ſmall quantities are ge- 


moved, as occaſion requires, to ſhelter in cold 
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lerably hardy, 1n their advanced ſtate, yet in 
their infant growth, require to be tenderly 


treated. 


The pots or boxes for this method of pro- 
pagation by ſeed, may either be of the large, 
middling or ſmaller ſize, according to the 
quantity ; of ſeeds to be ſowed, one hot bed 
may ſerve for ſmall quantities of ſeveral 
different ſorts of feed, but generally ſow 
only one {ort in each pot or box, which let 


be fiiled with finely broken light earth, 


ſmooth the ſurface, ſow the ſeed thereon 


evenly, then either ſift earth over a mode- 
rate thickneſs as required, or ſcatter fine 
mold over with the hand. 

Then place the pots where intended, 
either in the open ground, in ſunny 
ſhady ſituations, as required, or 1n a hot- 
bed, hot-houſe, &c. if ſeeds of tender plants 
that require ſuch aids, or if of hardy kinds, 
which you intend forwarding thereby, or 


O 
under garden frames and glaſſes, green- 


| houſe, or any place of ſhelter, or ſhade, &c. 


according as the nature, or temperature 


of the different feeds ſhail require, as allo 


that of the ſeaſon of the year, whether cold 
weather in winter and early ſpring, or warm 
and hot in ſummer and autumn, agreeable 
to the rules juſt above intimated. 

By the ſowing in pots, they can be eaſily 
moved to any place as above, or to different 
ſituations at different ſeaſonsz—as for exam— 


Ple, if ! in ſpring, the feed Pu of any : 


choice 


uy 
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choice hardy plants are placed in a warm 
ſunny border, or in hot-beds, &c. to forward 


them, they can at the approach of hot ſum- 


mer weather, be removed out of the ſun to 
the ſhade, and to ſhelter in winter, or from 
one hot-bed to another, or from that to the 
open air; or any tender green-houſe kinds, 
lowed in pots and plunged in a hot-bed, &c. 
can be gradually hardened in a moderate 
way, as required, by removing the pots by 
degrees more or leſs, to the full air in ſum- 


mer; and thoſe of the more tender exotics 


of a ſtove can be removed occaſionally either 


to a greater or more moderate degree of heat 


in any hot-bed or hot-houſe, &c. by either 


plunging the ſeed- pots in a hot- bed or bark- 
bed, or not plunging them at all, according 


as the heat 1s either moderate or ſtrong, or 


removing them from a warmer interior part 
in a hot-houſe, &c. to a place of more mo- 


derate heat, in the front or ends when neceſ- 
ſary, and ſo vice verſa, or from a hot-houſe 
to a green-houſe or under frames, or to the 
full air, as the caſe requires, both of ſuch 


ſeeds and plants of thoſe temperatures as are 


generally placed in hot-houſes, and thoſe 
of a more hardy nature, that are occaſionally 


placed therein, to forward the germination 


of the ſeed, and growth of the plants to a 
certain degree, GED 
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9. By ſeed ſowed in patches about the borders. 


In towing ſeveral ſorts of hardy annual flow- 
ers, which can be propagated only by ſced, and 
ſowed at once where they are finally to re- 
main to blow, not requiring or ſucceeding 
by gk Ser it is eligible to ſow the 
ſeed in ſmall patches of a "few inches dia- 
meter about the different borders of the 
pleaſure ground, &c. ſuch as in candy tuft, 
larkſpur, lupins, nigella, and almoſt all the 
claſs of hardy annuals, ſome requiring to 
be fowed thick, as in the ſmaller and dwart- 
growing kinds, and that produce but ſmall- 
iſn flowers, in order that they may riſe in 
cluſters, and form a tufty or buſhy growth, 
that the flowers being many together, may ap- 
pear conſpicuous; others of a larger growth, 
require to be ſowed thinner in the patches, 
and others of the largeſt ſize, ſuch as ſun 
flowers, &c. ſhould be ſowed only two or 
three ſeeds in each patch, and of the ſun 


flower in particular, leave only one plant in 


a place by thinning out the weake!t when 
they come up. 

This method of ſowing hardy annual flow- 
ers in ſmall patches, diſperſed about the 
borders in aſſemblage with other flowery 
plants, 1s the moſt adviſeable order of cul- 
ture, in which the plants effect the beſt 
appearance when in flower, by riſing in 
bunches in diverſified variety among the 
other flowery tribe, as well as with ONE 

another 


1 | | 
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another in different ſorts, and the ſowing 
thus, is very expeditiouſly performed with- 
out the plants requiring any farther trouble 
of tranſplanting. 

But beſides the above, ſeveral of the eſ- 
culents of the kitchen garden are occaſi- 
onally propagated by ſowing in patches, 
ſuch as cucumbers in the open ground, for 
picklers, require ſowing in patches or ſhallow 
holes, in rows five or fix feet aſunder, allo 
cardoons occaſtonally in a fimilar manner, 
lowing them at once, to remain fo as not 
to give them any future check by removal, 
ſometimes alſo aſparagus, when deſigned to 


form a plantation thereof, by ſowing the ſeed 


at once where the plants are to remain. 
However in regard to the order of ſow- 
ing the hardy annual flowers in patches, ob 
ſerve theſe may be from three or tour, to five 
or ſix inches or more broad, diſpoſed in ſome 
regularity with reſpect to the growth of the 


reſpective plants, proceeding from within a 


foot of the front of the border; &c. where the 


ſeeds of the loweſt growth ſhould be ſowed, 
and continued in ſome regular gradation, as 
near as can be judged to the talleſt in the 
riddle, and back part, not having oy 
patches in regular rows, which would | 


too formal, but ſomewhat in an ealy pro. 


miſcuous arrangement, at the diſtance of 
from three or four to five or ſix feet, leſs or 
more, as ſhall be thought NOS AC= 
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cording to the ſize and ſituation of the bor- 
ders, and other compartments they are de- 
honed to adorn. 


"The method i is, having the borders, beds, 


&c. previouſly digged in the ſpring and rak- 
ed even, then having the ſceds of the ſeveral 
forts of hardy annuals that are intended, and 
a garden trowel or {mall ſpade, with which 
to looſen the foil it neceſſary, where the 
patches are to be formed ; or in a hght looſe 


earth, that work may be perfor med with the 


hand only; ſo that in either method, let the 
earth be ſtirred up a few inches, to looſen and 
break the ſoil ſmalliſh, then form the patch 
juſt a little hollowiſh, not more than percep- 
tible, of the width as before obſerved, of only 


afew inches, and prepare to ſow the ſeed direct- 
FJ patch and patch, each ſeparately as ſoon as 
formed, by drawing a little of the earth to one 


ſide, from a quarter or half an inch, to an 
inch deep, according to the ſmaller, mid- 
dling, and larger ſeeds, and either drawing 
it off the whole width of the patch, if for 
22 a more ſpreading tuft of low-grow- 

ing plants, or only take out a little of the 
middle earth, if for taller growing annuals ; 


directy ſow the ſeed thicker or thinner ac- 


cording to the growth of the plants, by the 


rules before exhibited, and draw the earth 
over the ſeed, the proper depth, forming 


the ſurfac ſmooth, and place a ſmall piece 
of ſtick or twig as a mark to each patch 
lowed ; 
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ſowed; obſerving that only one ſort of ſeed 
muſt be ſowed in the ſame patch, and the 
patches of the ſeveral ſorts muſt be properly 
diſpoſed in a diverſified order; that is, let no 
two or more patches of the ſame ſort of 


ſeed be immediately next one another, or 


too near together, but let the different ſorts 


be diſperſed in ſeparate patches, intermixed 


in ſuch order as that the reſpective plants, 


when in flower, may effect a diſtinguiſhable 


variety of different colours, forms and ſizes 
of the flowers, &c. 

All the forts of flowers this ſowed i 
patches are principally intended to remain 
in the ſame places to attain their flowering 
ſtate and ripen the ſeed: only obſerving 
when the plants come up, thoſe that are 


too crowded muſt be thinned as they re- 
quire, the common ſorts as candy duft, 
Venus-navel-wort, Venus-looking-glaſs, lo- 
bels, catchfly. and the like dwart forts may 


remain moderately cloſe to form a tufry 
growth, but thin the larger ſorts more in 
proportion, but of the larger kinds ſuch as 
the fun flower, and perſicarias, leave only 


one plant in each patch; giving water as 


ſoon as thinned to ſettle the earth. 
If required to make good the deficiency 


of any vacant parts, ſome of thoſe thinned 


out, if in rainy weather, and having tolerable 


fibrey roots, may be planted in ſuch places 


and watered, they will ſucceed, . 
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As to the method of ſowing the feeds of 
any eſculent plants in patches, ſuch as for 
pickling cucumbers, cardoons, and aſpa- 
ragus, as before ſuggeſted, is in the tollow- 
ing manner. 

Firſt, as to cucumbers for pickliag; they, 
for that purpoſe, are always ſowed in the na- 
tural ground, in the end of May and begin- 


ning of June, in patches or holes at a yard 


diſtance in the rows, and five or fix feet be- 
tween the rows; at which diſtances let patch- 
es or holes be digged, or the earth well 
looſened and broken fine with a ſpade, or 
garden trowel, in widths of twelve or fifteen 
inches, forming them a little hollowiſh in 
the mide le; then with the hand draw aſide 
a little of the middle earth, three inches 
width, and half an inch or a little more 
deep; directly fow cight or ten ſeeds there- 
in, and earth them over the above depth, 
and ſo proceed ſowing as many holes or 
patches as intended. | 

When the cucumber-plants are come up 


a week or fortnight, thin them to four of 


the ſtouteſt in cach patch, and earth up the 
ſhanks, and give water. 

Cardoors being allo ſometimes ſowed in 
patches in ſhallow holes, in order that, as 
being large rampant growing Plants, they, 
by remaining Where fowed, are not diſturb- 
ed by re moval, will prove f more ſucceſs- 

fol growth than when tranſplanted, as is 
pradhiſed when the feed is jowed for that 


3 pur ns 
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purpoſe in ſmall lpaces of ground; ſo that 
to {low them in patches at once where they 
are for good to remain, let ſpaces of a foot 
or fifteen inches width be digged, break the 
earth fine, and form it hollow, allowing three 
or four feet diſtance between the holes or 
patches in each row, and the rows a yard 
and half aſunder; and in the middle of each 


hole or patch ſow three or four ſecds, half 
an inch deep; though when the plants come 
up, and are advanced two or three inches in 


growth, thin out the weakeſt, leaving only 


one of the ſtrongeſt in each patch. 


Aſparagus, when intended to make a freſh 


plantation thereof, the ſeed is ſometimes 


ſowed at once where the plants are finally to 
remain to yield their produce; in order that 


| the ſeedlings remaining where fowed, they 
receive no after-check, as when tranſplanted 
from one place to aches > - and the method 
| of ſowing the ſeed for this purpole, is in 
| {mall patches in rows, the diſtance as in 
making a plantation with plants. 


The ground is to be dunged and 3 


divided into beds four feet and half wide, 
| and raked ſmooth; then drawing lines a. 
| foot aſunder length-ways the beds, procecd. 
to put in the ſeed, in ſmall patches along 
each line ten or tries; inches atunder; lo at 
each patch opening a ſmall aperture with the 


ends of the fingers, an inch deep, and two: 


or three inches wide, drop three ſeeds in 
| cach hole, and earth them over; and ſo pro- 
| Ceed 
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cecd till the whole is ſowed: and when the 
aſparagus plants are come up about two 
inches high, let them be thinned, leaving 
only one of the beſt plants in each patch; 
which muſt remain to attain perfection, 
without any removal or tranſplantation. 


10. Sowing by dotting or dibbling in the ſeed, 


The ſowing of ſeed by dibbling it in with 
a dibble, is only practiſed to ſome particular 


lorts, ſuch as in planting garden beans; ſome- 


times alſo ſcarlet and large white kidney 


beans, red beet, and ſome other large ſeeds 


occaſionally, ſuch as any of the large nut or 
itone kinds. 

For this purpoſe ſhould have a thick 
blunt-end dibble, to make a hole wide 
enough quite to the bottom, that the ſeed 
may fall piump down, without any vacancy 
under it. 

That in planting broad beans, make the 
holes not more than two or three inches deep, 
and from three to five or ſix inches diſtance, 
ſo dropping one bean in each hole; with one 
hand make the hole with the dibble, and 
with the other directly drop in the bean, and 


ſtriking the earth in upon it alfo with the 


dibble; and when one row is planted, run 


your foot lightly along the row, filling in the 


holes completely over the beans; allowing 
from two feet and a half to a yard between 


the rows. 


Bu; 
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But in planting kidney beans by dibble, 


make the holes only about an inch, or inch 


and half deep, and three inches aſunder in 


the rows: or if ſowed in patches about the 
borders, may dot in three or more beans in 


a ſmal] patch together. 
And in planting any large nut or ſtone 
kinds by dibble, dot holes therewith for their 


reception, an inch and half, or two inches 
deep, and three inches aſunder ; drop one 


nut, &c. in each hole, and cover it in with 


the earth. 
Sometimes alſo in ſowing any large ſort 
of hardy annual flower feeds 1n patches about 


the borders; it is effected by dotting them 
in, by making holes with a dibble an inch or 
two deep, and may be practiſed for naſtur- 
tiums, ſweet peas, lupines, ſcarlet beans, ſun - 
flowers, and other large ſorts of ſeeds. 


Likewiſe in the kitchen garden, in ſowing 
the red beet, which is a large ſeed, and the 


plant requires to ſtand a foot « diftance. to give 
full ſcope for the root to attain a large ſize, it 
is ſometimes dotted in by the dibble an inch 


deep, dropping two or three ſeeds in each 


hole, the holes ten inches, or a foot diſtant 


in the row; and when the plants are an inch 
high, then cut or pull all away but one good 
plant in each patch. 


Alſo, in making plantations of aſparagus, 


inſtead of putting in plants, ſow the ſeed at 


once to remain, as obſerved in ſowing ſeed 
in 
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in patches: it is ſometimes put in by dotting 
it in by dibble, having firit formed the 


ground into beds, four and a half feet wide, 


and drawing lines a foot aſunder; then hav- 
ing a thick blunt-ended dibble, make holes 
therewith an inch deep, and ten or twelve 
inches apart; drop three ſeeds in each hole, 
and ſtrike the earth upon the ſceds; and 
thus procced dotting in the ſeed, hole and 


hole, ſeparately; and, when finiſhed, rake 
the beds ſmooth, 


Obſerve, when the aſparagus plants are 
come up an inch or two high, thin them to 


one good plant in each hole, 


:1, Propagation of bulzons and tuberous-reoted 


flowers by ſeed. 


Of the propagation of the bulbous-rooted 
flowers from ſeed, the varieties of the dif- 
ferent ſpecies were all firſt accidentally ob- 
tained from ſcedling plants, and by which 


the varieties of fore ſorts are ſtill conſider- 


ably increaſed in number; ſuch as in tulip, 
hyacinths, polyanthus- narciſſus, crown-im- 


perials, colchicums, crocus, &c. and whoſe 


varieties, in the two former particularly, 
amount to ſome hundreds, and additional 
new ones are annually obtained by the flo- 


riſts, who are curious enough to ſow ſome 


ſeed every year for that purpoſe, 


When 
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When new varieties are thus procured, 


poſſeſſing eligible properties, they are eaſily 


multiplied, and their reſpective properties 
continued always invariably the ſame, by pro- 


pagating them by oft-ſer young bulbs, &c. of 


theroot, which the large bulbs afford in abun- 
dance annually, and which produce flowers 
alike in all reſpects to thoſe of the parent; 
and thus they are multiplied annually : for 


the ſeed of the ſame plants will not again 


produce flowers like thoſe of the mother 
variety, but ſport in a diverſity of other 
ſorts, differing in ſize, colour, ſtripes, and 


variegations, &c. from the original; ſome, 


probably, very fine, others but indifferent. 


So that as by ſeed all the immenſe variety 
of tulips, hyacinths,ranunculuſes, anemones,, 


and ſeyeral other bulbous and tuberous root- 


ed flowers being originally obtained, the cu- 
rious floriſts continue lowing a little ſeed. 
annually, eſpecially of ſuch kinds as are 


noted for affording variety. _ 


Though as ſome ſorts are ſeveral years 
before their ſeedlings flower, none leſs than 


three or four years before they attain that 
ſtare, and ſome ſix or ſeven, as in tulip and 


hyacinths; the tulip particularly is not only 


ſometimes that time before they blow, and 


which being at firſt only of one colour, it is. 


often two or three years more before they break 


into variegations of ſtripes and bright co- 
lours, renders the work of raiſing ſuch bulbous 


and 
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and tuberous-rooted flowers from ſeed, ap- 
pear tedious; but there is no other way of 
gaining new varieties, and by which a vaſt 
diverſity of new beauties 1s to be obtained. 


When, therefore, it is deſigned to propa- 


ate bulbous and tuberous-rooted flower 
plants from ſeed, you ſhould procure ſeeds 
of ſuch as produce the molt capital flowers, 
and which may be ſowed either in Auguſt, 
September, or not nll March, in beds of 
light earth, either on the ſurface, and co- 
vered in a quarter, half, or inch deep, ac- 


_ cording to the ſize of the ſeed; or in ſhal- 


low drills of that depth ; or for ſmall quan- 
tities, may ſow in boxes, or large wide gar- 


den pots of light fine mold, and covered in 


with ſifted earth. 
Then, as to the future culture, they will 
come up in April and May; when give light 


waterings in dry weather, and clear out 


weeds with the utmoſt attention, for the 
plants riſe exceedingly ſlender at firſt: and 
as in June the tops or blades of the ſeed- 
lings will decay, then clean the ſurface of 


the earth from weeds and litter, and ſift a 


quarter of an inch of fine mold over: next 
ſpring the plants will come up ſtronger, re- 
peating the ſome care as the firſt year ; and 
in the ſecond or third ſummer, at the decay 
of the leaves, if they have made any tolera- 


ble advance in the bulbing, &c. in the root, 


take up the young bulbs, &c, and plant them 
5 55 in 
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in nurſery beds in drills an inch deep, and 
four inches aſunder; and having a year's 


growth here, tranſplant them into other 


beds, in drills ſix inches diſtance, to remain 
to attain a flowering ſtate; when mark thoſe - 
| flowers which diſcover proper merit, to be 


ſelected from the others at the proper lift- 
ing ſeaſon, when the flowers and leaves fade, 


in order for their being planted by them- 


ſelves in beds or borders, either then or in 
autumn, about October or November. 
They will improve in their flowering, and 


afford an annual encreaſe of root off-ſets for 


propagating the different varieties permanent 
in their reſpective Properties. See Propaga- 


tion . off-ſets. 


LIE: The ProPAGATION by SUCKERS, in 


all the different methods. 
The propagation by ſuckers, conſiſts both 


of young ſhoots ariſing from the roots of 
many ſorts of trees and plants, having tops 
above ground, and roots below, forming 
gat once each a proper young plant; is a 
| moſt expeditious, profitable, and effectual 


mode of raiſing freſh ſuͤpplies of nume- 


| rous ſorts both of the tree Le ſhrub tribe, 

many of the herbaceous perennials, and nu- 

| merous ſorts of ſucculent plants. And by 
| fuckers alſo of the ſtem and head, &c. not 
| furniſhed with roots, till after being . . 
| r : 
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cd and 25 ovens many ſorts of plants and 
trees are likewiſe occaſionally propagated; 
but conſiderably the moſt abundant by root- 
ſuckers, as well as proving the molt expe- 
dient and ſucceſsful for general practice, 
there being a vaſt number of trees, ſhrubs, 
and plants, that afford that means of propa- 
cation very plenteouſly, by ſending up many 
ſucker ſnoots every year from the bottom, 

which may with facility be detached there- 
hs with root fivres, or ſome rooty part 
forming, ſo as they will readily grow when 
planted, and ſometimes form at once as 
good plants as can be raiſed in one, two, or 


three years, from ſeed, and ſome other me- 


thods of propagation. _ 
Though in many forts of plants Wdbs ie 


of ſuckers, which do not iſſue directly from 
the root of them, but either from the crown 
thereof a little above ground, or from the | 


ſides and bottom of the ſtem or ſtock of the 
vegetable near the earth; alſo ſometimes from 
the head of the plant, as in ſome particular 


ſucculent kinds; likewiſe in ſome ſorts, ſuck- 
ers ariſe from the fruit, as in pine-apple: and 


all pe which, although notfurniſhed with roots, 
yet the bottom part being formed of a rooty 
texture, 18 very free in emiting root fibres 


in the earth when planted ; and grow very 


ſucceſsfully, ſome ſorts 1 in the natural ground, 


others requiring aid of ar tificial heat of an 


hot-b ed, &c. 
So tho Þ the propagation by ſuckers de- 
Mo nch 
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d q mands particular attention, both for the 


3 hardy plants and trees, and many of the 
:- grcen-houſe and ſtove exotics, either in de- 
fault of feed, &c. or where an expeditious 
e; increaſe is required, eſpecially of ſuch plants 


s, and trees as furniſh them in plenty; as in 
a- many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs particularly, 
ww | which afford great abundance annually, ariſ- 


n, ing to a proper ſize, moſtly in one ſummer's 
e- growth, to detach from the parent root to 
ut plant out for propagating or multiplying the 
en [MW ſpecies or variety ; as the fuckers are to be 
as conſidered as off. -fpring young plants, ſimilar 


in all reſpects to the mother plant or tree 
that produced them, not varying to differ- 
ent varieties, as in ſcedling plants; which 
renders it alſo a certain method of propaga- 
tion, to continue any particular deſirable va- 
riety permanent in its reſpective property; 
as ſucker-raiſed plants will affect exactly 
the ſame mode of growth in ſhooting, fo- 
liage, flowers and fruit, as the parent, with 
out the leaſt variation, the fame as obtain by 
cuttings, layers, grafting, &c. by which allo 
2 plants, trees, and flowers, are continued the 
ame in all their properties. 
| But of ſuckers from the root in particular, 
it may be obſerved in the growth of a very 
| conſiderable family of the hardy tree and 
| ſhrub kinds, that they propagate plentifully 
" an thereby, both of the foreit and ornamental 
| tree and ſhrub kinds; and ſeveral ſorts of 
de. 5 | fruit trees, as fig, Hilbert, gooſeberry, cur- 
0005 We rant, 
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rant, raſpberry, quince, codlin, Plume, 
pears, &c. 

And it may be remarked in general, that 
all trees growing upon their own roots, being 
raiſed either from ſeed, fackers, layers, &c. 
not. having been engrafted upon any ſtock 
of a different ſpecies or variety, fo as the 
root 1s one fort, and the top another, but 
are wholly the ſame in root, ſtem, and top, 
the ſuckers will form plants ſimilar in all 
reſpects to the parent tree, &c. But in 
trees that are grafted with other ſorts, ſuch 
as nonpareil upon a codlin ſtock, or a peach 
upon a plum, the ſuckers will partake only 
of the properties or. nature of the ſtock, 
none of the top or head formed by the graft 
or bud, but prove either all of the codlin 
kind, none of the nonpareil grafted thereon, 
and which form the head of the tree; or, in 
the other caſe, will prove all plums, not in- 
heriting any property of the peach budded 
on the plum ſtock : and this holds good in 
all ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, both hardy and 
tender kinds. 

By theſe hints, every one will readily 
judge how far the utility of the propagation 
by ſuckers, of the tree kinds, that either grow 
upon their own roots, or are engrafted With 
different {pecies or varieties 15 eligible, ſo as 
to obtain the ſucker-raiſed plants of the ſame 
kind you intend, not expecting to have the 
ſuckers that are produced from the root ct 
ſuch 
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ſuch ſtocks as are grafted or budded with 
other kinds, to prove the ſame kind as the 
upper part of the tree, formed from the 
grafting or budding upon the ſaid ſtock, as 
occur in molt of our cultivated fruit trees; 


though ſeveral forts alſo grow moſtly upon 
their own roots, without being grafted or 

: budded, and are commonly propagated by 

t ſuckers, ſuch as fig, gooſeberry, and cur- 
| rant; allo moſtly the filbert and hazel-nut 

F kinds; and alſo a numerous train of foreſt 

. and ornamental trees and ſhrubs, that pro- 
b duce ſuckers for propagation. 

h By ſuckers alſo of many ſorts of trees, is 

6 raifed the ſupply of ſtocks, on which to bud 

: or graft the choice or defirable varieties and 
0 ſpecies of trees, of the ſame genus or claſs 

A (lee Grafting and grove ) and in which 

, caſe the ſuckers for this purpoſe may be ga- 

in | thered promiſcuoully from trees, either gr alt-⸗ 
< ed or budded with other ſorts, or not, ſuch 

* as ſuckers of codlins, plums, pears, quinces, 

and roſes, and of any other ſorts that are 


1d uled for ſtocks. 


As ſuckers are of different ſorts in differ- 


ly ent tribes of plants, we will confider them 
95 under the three following heads, 

W 3 = 

ith Root ſuckers. 


Stem or ſtock ſuckers. 
Crown or top ſuckers. 
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I. By Root Suckers. 


Root ſuckers being ſuch young ſhoots that 
iſſue directly from the root of any ſort of ve- 
getable, and being themſelves alſo gen rally 
furniſhed with roots, may readily be detached 
therewith, ſo as to form immediately good- 
rooted young plants, and thereby numerous 
forts both of very valuable tree and ſhrub 
kinds, herbaceous and ſucculent perennials, 
are moſt expeditiouſly propagated ; often 
_ proving the molt expeditious, and in ſome 
ſorts the only principal and certain method 
of propagation ; not affording any other eli- 
gible progeny in this country, than an an— 
nual off-ipring of root ſuckers. 

In the tree and ſhrub kinds, both of 15. 
reſt and ornamental trees and ſhrubs, and 
fruit trees, as well as of the woody tribe of 
the green-houſe and ſtove, very many afford 
a production of root ſuckers annually, riſing 
in ſpring and ſummer; moſtly of expedi- 
tious growth in their firſt eruption from the 
parent plant, obtaining in one ſeaſon from 
four, five, or {ix inches, to two or three feet 
length, or more, according to the nature of 
growth of the different trees, &c. and gene- 
rally when of one ſummer's ſhoot, are pro- 
per to detach for planting in autumn or 
ſpring following: however, it is adviſeable 
to plant them off while not more than one 

1 
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or two years old, before the root part be- 
comes thick, hard, and naked of fibres; 
though ſome ſuckers, if without fibres, the 
bottom part being within the earth, it being 
formed of a rooty nature, and adapted for 
rooting, they, when taken off while young, 


and properly planted, will often emit fibres 


in that part abundantly well. 


The proper ſeaſon tor taking up the tree 
and ſhrub ſuckers for planting, is either in 


the autumn or ſpring; or almoſt any time 


from the fall of the leaf in October or No- 
vember, till March, in open weather, for all 
hardy kinds in the open ground; and for 
the tender exotics, the green-houſe and 
ſtove, the ſpring and early part of ſummer 
and autumn, 1s the moſt proper ſeaſon for 
taking off their ſuckers. 

In proceeding to take up the ſuckers, open 
the ground a little about the root, ſo as to 
admit of digging them up, or lipping them 
off with as much root part as poſſible ; when 
taken up, prune off any long naked ſticky 
part at bottom, all lateral or fide ſhoots from 


the ſtem; and if any have long, ſtraggling, 


or weak bending tops, let them be allo 
pruned to order, as it ſhall ſeem proper; 
bur thoſe with firm, robuſt heads, may re- 
main entire: then plant the hardy kinds 1n 
the nurſery in rows, a foot or two afunder, 


| according to the ſorts, ſize, and order of 


growth; where permit them to remain to 


obtain 
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obtain proper ſize for the purpoſes intended; 
or ſome ſorts of large ſuckers may be planted 
at once, where they are finally to remain. 
And as to the ſuckers of tender plants, they 
muſt be planted 1n pots of light earth, and 
placed with the other plants of the ſame 
temperature ; or any ſuckers of particular 
hardy ſhrubs, may alſo be planted in pots. 
The planting the hardy ſorts of tree and 
ſhrub in the nurſery, may be performed either 
by dibbling the ſmaller kinds in, of ſuch as 
have ſmall r roots, or for larger plants, cut out 


a narrow trench with a ſpade, ſtraight along 


by the line, fix or eight inches deep, place 
the plants in the trench, cloſe up to the line 
fide, a foot aſunder, with the root three or 
four inches below the ſurface, turn the 
earth 1n upon them, and when a row 1 
planted, tread the earth evenly to the roots, 
and fix them with the tops all upright. Or 
ſmall-rooted ſuckers may be planted, by 
making a flit with the ſpade for each plant, 
the diſtance as above, and tread the earth 
to the roots. 

And for the planting of any ſuckers of ten- 
der or more curious plants in pots, let the pots 
be filled with earth, open an aperture in the 
middle, inſert the ſucker, and fill up with 
earth, and preſs it gently about the root, 

If the planting the ſuckers 1s performed 
in dry weather in ſpring, &c. and the ſoil 
allo light ang dry, a moderate watering, N 

dle 


the choice kinds in particular, will be of 
much advantage in ſettling the earth about 
the roots; however, never fail giving thoſe 
in pots a proper watering. 
e Their farther care is to keep them clean 
i from weeds; and in the hardy kinds in the 
nurſery, dig the ground between them every 
d winter or ſpring, till of proper ſize for final 
er tranſplantation. 
as Many of the fruteſcent, or ſmall under— 
ut ſhrubby plants, are alſo productive of root- 
ne ſuckers; ſuch as ſage, thyme, ſavory, nyflop, 
ce ſouthernwood, and various others of that 
ne low ſhrubby tribe ; in which they often fur- 
or niſh many off-ſet rooted fuckers, either quite 
the from the root, or ſo near the bottom as to 


5 | form roots in the ground; and which may 


ots, ¶ be taken off in ſpring and ſummer, by ſlip- 
Or ping them clean off within the earth with 
r00ts thereto, and plant them where required 
for the uſts intended. 

In the herbaceous perennials, both of ſome 
elculent kinds of the kitchen garden, and 
many of the flowering and medical tribe, 


plants iſſuing from the root in ſpring and 
ſummer; riling either clean from the ſides 
3 or crown of the root, or elſe around the out- 
med Iiide of the mother plants, rearing their top 
- ſoil above ground, and furniſhed with roots be- 
r, to NO.; attaining proper growth the ſame ſea- 
the Nn for det aching for propagation, ſome in 
. W the 
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particular, the ſuekers ſpringing from the 


plants; others not till the ſecond year, when 
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the ſpring, others in ſummer and autumn. 
Among the kitchen plants, the artichoke in 


root in ſpring, are fit to take off for planting 
ſoon after, in March and April, and will pro- 
duce artichokes the ſame year: alſo ſeveral 
other perennial eſculents, as mint, baulm, 
tarragon, &c. ſend up many off-ſet root- 
ſuckers in ſpring, fit to detach for propa- 
cation the ſame ſeaſon; and in ſome of 
the flowery tribe, as in auricula, &c. the 
ſuckers will be fit to plant off in the early 
part of ſummer, and will blow in perfection 
next ſpring; and ſo of many other herba- 
ceous plants that are productive of ſuckers, 
as above deſcribed. 1 
N. B. Herbaceous plants are ſuch as are 
of an herb-like nature, or whoſe ſtems are 
neither woody nor durable longer than one 
ſummer; not abiding like thoſe of tree and 
ſhrub kinds, but moſtly die down to the 
ground every year in autumn, and ſucceeded 
by new ones in the ſpring. 
They being of various different growths, 
ſome ſorts produce the ſuckers fit to take off 
in ſpring, others not till ſummer or autumn, 
moſtly proper to ſlip the fame year they are 
produced, when from one, two, or three 
inches to half a foot high, according to the 
ſize and nature of growth of the reſpective 


made but ſmall progreſs the firſt ſummer, 
and are too minute, or weakly and tender 
for 
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though, in the greater part, they, if planted 


| prove the molt ſucceſsful. 
In taking off theſe kind of ſuckers, you 


| ſeem neceſſary, to admit of ſlipping them 
clean off to the bottom, or low enough to 


ly off with the thumb, or in larger kinds, or 


N Wluch as adhere firmly to the main root, may 
a occaſionally uſe a knife to aſſiſt in taking 
„them off, or ſometimes a ſpade in ſtrong 

plants; being careful, in either method, o 
re Woke them off with as good root part as poſ- 
ic ble; and, if when taken up, there are any 
mM bard woody parts of the old root adhering 
nd to the bottom, cut it off, together with any 
the long, ſtraggling fibres, broken, decayed, 
led Wo: looſe outer leaves; and if any have long 
1 ſtraggling tops, trim them a little, as it may 

Sy 


Been proper, and then plant them for the 
| Pp urpoles intended. 


are 
hree 
the 
tive 


. ſome of the larger ſorts at once where they 
gare to remain, either in the full ground or 
1 pots, according to what they are; and the 


Fear, in rows from three or four, to five or ſix 
wy 


Wi. E E, 2 ing, 


1 | Or planting off from the parent vegetable ; 
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off early i in their growth the ſame year, will 


will obſerve where the bottom part is low 
„in the earth, open the ground a little, if it ſhall 


E detach them with ſome roots where practi- 
cable; obſerving, they may either be ſlipped 


Let them be planted by dibble, either 


mall Kinds in nurſcry- beds, or borders, for a 


ches aſunder; or others in pots of ſuch as 
$ uſually potted ; giving water at plant- 
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ing, and occaſionally till they have ſtruck 
good root, and grow away. 

Thus each root-ſucker of moſt of this 
tribe of plants, will moſt readily take root 
in a ſhort time, and ſoon attain good per- 
fection; many of them the ſame year, if 
planted in the {pring. 

But in planting ſuckers of any of the ten- 


der herbaceous plants of the green-houſe or 


ſtove, let them always have pots, in order 
for moving them among the plants of thoſe 
departments, or in hot-beds, to forward their 
crowth : allow them either but ſmall pots at 
firſt, in which to plant them ſingly ; or larger 
pots to plant ſeveral in each, by way of a 
nurſery, till they have obtained more ſtrength, 
and then traniplanted in ſeparate pots; ob- 
ſerving, if, when planted, there is the conve- 
nience of a bark-bed, 1t will be of advan- 


tage to plunge the pots of the more tender 
and curious kinds therein, which will pro- 


mote their expeditious rooting, and ſoon 
after ſet them a- growing. 
The propagation by root-ſuckers of ſuc- 
culent plants, or ſuch as have thick, fleſhy 
leaves and ſtalls, ſoft and full of moiſture, 
as in all the aloe tribe, and numerous others, 
may, in moſt ſorts, be effected more or leis 
every year, as they produce them in tolerable 
plenty every ſpring and ſummer, fit to take 


off the ſame year in autumn, or the folloy- 


ing ſpring or ſummer; when of ſize, . 
1 about 
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about two or three, to five, ſix, or eight 
; inches long, according to the nature of 
ot growth of the different forts of mother plants 
which produce them, they being of various 
if WW fizes, from two or three inches, to ten or 
twelve feet high, and produce ſuckers pro- 
n. portionably in regard to ſize. _ 
80 Of this tribe, there are many both har— 
ler MW dy and tender kinds, that propagate by 
de fuckers, ſuch as, of the hardy ſorts, the 


eir common houſe-leck, cobweb and globular 


a headed houſe-leek, cotyledon or navel- wort, 
ger Ml pyramidal or cotyledon ſaxifrage, hardy ca- 
2 J calias, orpines, fedums, an:] ſeveral others; 


h, but conſiderably more of the tender kinds 
0 


ob- Jof the green-houſe and hot-houſe collection, 
ve- ſach as American and African aloes, fico- 
an- ides's, Indian figs, cereuſes, euphorbiums, 


ider I foreign colt's-foot, fig-marigold, ſempervi- 


ro- vums, pine apple, and many other ſorts 


though, in ſeveral of the ſucculent tribe, it 
may be obſerved, that they alſo, as well as 


plants, produce off-ſet ſuckers above ground, 
not furniſhed with roots, and will nevertheleſs 
form proper plants, when planted, take good 
root and grow freely, as prevails in the pine- 
apple, which afford ſuckers at top of the 
ſtalk from the baſe of the fruit, and in other 
plants from the ſides of the head, or ſtem. 


| bead, 
3 I 


which afford root-ſuckers for propagation ; 


| root-ſuckers forming, at once, proper rooted 


See the propagation by Suckers of the flem and 
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In taking off the ſuckers of ſucculent 


plants, let them be flipped off with the hand 


clean to the bottom, with as much root part 


as poſſible; trim off any broken outer leaves, 


and cut ſmooth any ragged parts at bottom, 


ready for planting. Then obſerve, of the 


tender ſucculent forts particularly, that if ſuch 
fuckers which adhered cloſe to the body of 
the old plant, are fleſhy, and were flipped off 
without hardly any root, appear of a very 
ſucculent nature, abounding in humidity, and 
diſcharging much ſucus or {ap at the bottom 
part which joined to the parent vegetable, i 


is adviſable, previous to planting, to Jay 


them upon a ſhelf, in any dry place, in the 
green-houle or ſtove, &c. out of the ſun, to 
remain a few days, or a week, according to 


their ſucculency, that the moiſt part at bot. 


rom may be a little dried, and moderately 


hardened, fo as to prevent its rotting in the 
earth when planted; for, if much humidih 
ilſues at the bottom, it is apt to rot tlie 


plant in that part, without its emitting any 
roots: however, this precaution is only ne- 


ceſſary in ſome of the moſt ſucculent tender 


kinds of the green-houſe and ſtove collec- 


tion, in which the bottom of the ſucker 


are fleſhy, and abounding with moiſture, 


and have but little or no root, as above ſug- 


veſted. 
Then having taken off the ſuckers, and 
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in ſuch ſorts as are very ſucculent, to allow them 
a dry light fandy, or any dry rubbiſhy ſoil, or 
a compolt of ſandy earth, and dry ſifted rub- 
biſhy or gravelly ſubſtances, as a too rich 
or moiſt earth, would be apt to occaſion the 
tender fleſhy ſorts to rot in winter; ; though a 


dry foil is proper, both for the hardy and ten- 


der ſucculents, whether in beds or borders, in 
the full ground, or in pots; though for the pine- 
apples, allow a light rich garden mould ; and 


thus proceed to plant them according to the 


nature of the different ſorts, ſome in the full 
ground of them that are hardy, others in pots, 
or under glaſſes, &c. as below. 

The hardy ſorts may be planted, the larger 


ſuckers at once where they are to remain, 


in the borders or beds, &c. or the ſmaller 
ones in nurſery- beds, to acquire more ſtrength 
for planting out finally; or ſome in pots, 
eſpecially any particular, curious, or ſcarce 


rt, or any of very diminutive growth. And 
of the common houſe-leek kinds, may plant 
the ſuckers at once on the top of any ſhed, 
pent-houſe, or low-roofed building, having a 
little moiſt ſoil in a lump, planting the ſucker 


therein, and place it upon the tiles, &c. of the 


roof of the building, or on the top of a wall, 


it will grow and multiply exceedingly, Some 
other ſorts of ſucculent ſuckers allo, as ſtone- 


crop and wall-pepper, &c. may be planted 


in the crevices of walls, buildings, rocks, 
ruins, &c. to remain to ſpread about in a 
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being ſlipped off and planted, will emit 
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And as to the ſtickers of the tender green- 
houſe and ſtove ſucculents, they multgenerally ot 
all be planted in pots; or ſome of the hardier ſh 
green-houſe ſorts, under frames and glaſſes, fo 
to be afterwards potted off ſeparately, when a W fo 
little more advanced in growth: but let the be 
ſtove-kind be potted, either ſeparately, or if to 
very ſmall ſuckers, ſeveral in each pot, till fo 
ſtronger, then planted ſingly in ſmall pots; in 
remarking, if the more tender or curious cu 
forts, of the ſtove kinds particularly, are c 
plunged in their pots into a bark hot-bed | (te 
in the ſtove, &c. eſpecially ſuch as are not he 
already rooted, it will greatly forward them. 
Alſo, any of the choicer of the green-houſe 
exoties may be thus forwarded, though they 
will alſo ſucceed without that aſſiſtance, 


By Suckers of the Stem and Branches, 


In ſome plants, both of the tree, ſhrub, 
and herbaceous perennaals, a fort of ſucker- 
like ſhoots ſometimes iſſue from the joints 
of the ſtem, either near the ground, or at 
ſome diftance upward ; and which, although 
they are not furniſhed with roots, the bottom 
part being generally formed for rooting, and 
roots and grow; ſuch as often occur in the 
codlin apple-tree, and ſome other knotty, 
ſoft-wooded, tfree-ſhooting kinds, both 
of trees and ſhrubs; which from the 
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rr 


knotty joints of old ſtems and branches, 
often ſend out a multitude of ſmall ſucker- 
r WW ſhoots in a cluſter, in fummer, fit to ſlip off 
„bor planting in the autumn, winter, or ſpring 
a W following; as when planted off while young, 

© before they become much hardened at bot- 
it WW tom, they will root in due proportion, and 
1 WW form proper plants. The ſame alſo obtains 
nn ſome of the herbaceous plants, and parti- 
s cularly in many of thoſe of the ſtalky ſuc- 
e culent tribe, the ſuckers iſſuing en the 
d ſtem, &c. either in ſlender ſhoots or ſmall. 
t heads, according to their nature of growth. 

1, In all the above, the ſuckers here deſcribed 

e may be detached for planting in the autumn 
or ſpring after they are produced, or the ſuc- 

JF culents allo occaſionally in ſummer, ſlipping 
them off cloſe to whence they ariſe: trim 
away any broken parts at bottom, fide- 
| ſhoots, &c. as obſerved in the ſeveral ſorts 
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b, of root-ſuckers; and plant them for the # 
'> [| purpoſes intended according to their refpec- x 
is tive temperatures and nature of growth, and 0 
at particular uſes, either in the natural ground, i 
nn pots or hot-beds, or the green-houſe and 4 
m ſtove, &c. agrecable to the directions before 0 
1d WW intimated in the propagation by ſuckers of | 
it the root. 

ne WW Though it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 

57 that as theſe kind of ſuckers being devoid 

th ol root, it may be adviſable to plant them 

he to have occaſional ſhade from the ſun; by 

ty 


: | planting the hardy kinds 1 In a lomewhat ſhady 
. | E * 0 bor der, 
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border, eſpecially in ſpring-planting, to have 
thade from the hot ſun in ſummer, to pro- 
mote their rooting more effectually: or any 
{mall quantity may be planted in any bed 
or border, to have occaſional ſhade of gar- 
den mats in hot ſunny weather, till they have 
taken good root; and thoſe in pots may alſo 


be either removed to the ſhade occaſionally, 


or ſhaded with mats as above, or any thing 
convenient; obſerving the ſame alſo of tae 
green-houſe and ſtove plants. 
By Suckers of the Head. 

In ſome of the ſucculent plants particu- 
larly, they emit a ſort of top-ſuckers, or 
young plants without roots, either from the 
head or ſtock of the plant near the earth, 


according to their order of growth, as ſome- 
times happens in ſedum, auricula, houſe— 


leck, aloe, &c. or at the head of the ſtem, as 


in pine- apple, which often afford many 
fuckers at the baſe of the fruit, cloſe to the 
head of the main ſtem, and alſo on the crown 


of the fruit; likewiſe ſeveral other ſtalky ſuc- 


culents, with elevated heads, furniſh a ſort 
of fuckers above, proper to detach for pro- 
pagation, all of which being produced in 
ſummer, will be fit to plant off in autumn, 
about Auguſt or September; but which 1n the 
pine-apple ſhould be taken off when the fruit 
is ripe. And as all theſe kinds of top-ſuckers, 
being producedentirely above ground, at pro- 


bably from one inch or leſs, to two or three 
| feet diſtance therefrom, are conſequently 
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wholly without roots; though being of a 
ſomewhat rooty ſubſtance at the baſe, they, 
when planted, ſoon emit fibres and grow. 

But ſome ſorts require the aſſiſtance of 


| hot-beds to ſtrike them, as in moſt of the 


tender exotic tribe, others of the more hardy 


kinds will readily ſtrike root in the natural 
ground; though for thoſe of the green-houſe 
and ſtove, artificial heat, either of a common 
| horſe-dung hot-bed, or a bark-bed, is of 
very particular advantage in ſtriking them 


quickly; and, indeed, the unrooted ſuckers 


of the hot-houſe or ſtove plants, will not 
| root in near ſo good perfection, without ſuch 
| aid; even notwithſtanding the pots contain- 
ing them are placed in that department, that 
unleſs plunged in the bark-bed, they will 
not make near ſo good progreſs in rooting ; 
for by being plunged in a hot-bed, it dif- 
| fuſes ſuch a peculiar moilt warmth to the 
| earch 1n the pots about the rooting part of 
the plants, as greatly to promote and for- 
ward their imparting root fibres, and ſet 
them a-growing above; but a bark-bed, in 
particular, is conſiderably the moſt deſirable 
n its effect for this purpoſe. 


In the pine- apple, the top, or above-ground 


| fuckers, devoid of roots, are produced both 
near the bottom part of the old plant, from 
between the radical leaves, and at top of the 
ſtem, immediately from about the baſe and at 
the crown of the fruit; and all of which, when 
| planted, will root oo but requ. re the aid of 


* hot- 
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a hot-bed. Theſe ſort of ſuckers are general- 
ly of proper growth to take off when the fruir 
is ripe, in ſummer and autumn, &c. Slip 


them off with the hand clean to the Place 


whence they originate; lay them upon a 
dry ſhelf a few days or a week, to dry and 
harden a little the moiſt part at bottom, 
being neceſſary in moſt of the tender ſuccu- 
lent kinds, to prevent their rotting after 


planting, by any redundant moiſture "iNvino 


at the part which joined to the mother plant; 
then ſtrip off any withered, broken, or looſe 
outer leaves, and plant the ſuckers ſingly in 


ſmall pots of light rich ſoil, give a ſmall por- 


tion of water, and plunge them into a bark 


hot-bed in the hot-houſe, or any of its ap- 
pendages, as bark-pits, ſucceſſion-houſes, &c. 
or in default of a bark-bed, plunge them in 
a horſe-dung hot-bed, under frames and 
glaſſes; the ſuckers will ſoon ſtrike root, giv- 
ing occaſional moderate waterings, together 


with the common culture of other ſtove plants, 


they will form handſome plants in one year, 


and in two years will produce pine-apples, 


Other tender ſucculent unrooted top- 
ſuckers may be treated as above, eſpecially 
all the ſtove kinds; or occaſionally any of 


the choicer ſorts belonging to the green- 
| houſe tribe, where there is the convenience 


of hot-beds: but in defect of this, many 


forts when planted in ſummer, and occa- 


tionally ſhaded from the mid- day ſun, wil 
3 root 
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root tolerably well in natural earth without 
heat, though, probably, not fo ſoon, ſo as to 
advance fo forward in growth the ſame ſea- 
ſon. 

And as to the hardy kinds growing in the 
open ground, affording top- ſuckers, plant 
them in a ſhady border, giving waterings, 
and they will root and grow. 


Propogation by Layers by the various me- 
=" DOGS» 


The propagation by layers ; is a capital 
method by which to raiſe many ſorts of trees 
and ſhrubs, both of the hardy kinds, grow- 
ing in the open ground, and of the tender 
exotics belonging to the green-houſe and 
hot-houſe collection; effected by laying 


down the growing lower young ſhoots and 


branches of a year or two old into the earth, 

while they remain growing on their reſpec- 
tive mother plants, the body of the layer 
being inſerted in the ground a few inches 


deep, with the tops out of the earth, only a 
few inches above the ſurface; they, although 


entirely without any root part when layed, 
will emit roots below, and ſhoots at top, 
forming proper rooted plants, moſtly in one 
ſummer, fit to ſeparate from the parent tree, 
&c. in autumn or ſpring after, for planting 
out in che nurſery; and the tender ſorts 1 in 
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pots, to train-for their ſeveral reſpective Pur- 
poſes. 

Tho' ſome particular hard- wooded kinds 
will probably require two years in the lay— 
bed, before they are properly rooted, which 
may be known by examining the parts layed 
in the earth, at the end ot the firſtſuramer after 
laying, When thoſe not furniſhed with roots, 
muſt be permitted to remain a year longer, 
as hereafter more fully explained. However, 
ſometimes in laying the hard-wooded kinds, 
as in ſeveral of the ever-green tribe, if the 


young tender ſhoots of che year are layed 


early in fummer, they will root in tolerable 
perfection the ſame ſenſon for planting off 
in autumn. 

But by layers you may alſo propagate ſe- 
veral ſorts of capital herbaceous flowering 
perennials, chiefly by laying the growing 
young ſhoots of the year in ſummer, in June 
and July, as they remain attached to the 
mother plant, root freely the ſame ſeaſon, 


fit to plant off in ſix weeks, or two months, 


and will flower next year; ſuch as in all the fine 
varieties of carnations, double-clove carna- 
tions, double pinks, and double ſweer-wil- 
hams; and 1s the principal mode of propa- 
gation by which to multiply the deſirable 
varieties, ſo as to have them continued al- 

ways the lame, by retaining all the properties 
of the parent, in regard to the colour, va- 


riegations, and doublenefs of the flower of 
each 
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each reſpective variety; which never can be 


acquired | in ſeedling plants, as they vary ex- 
ceedingly by that method to many different 
inferior ſorts, and the greater part ſingle 
flowers: and therefore the propagation by 
ſeed of theſe kinds, is only proper when 1n- 
tended to try for new varieties, or when con- 
ſiderable ſupplies of all ſorts indifferently 
are wanted; and when improved varieties 
are obt ained, they are always encreaſed prin- 


cipally by layers, or ſometimes by pipings, 


particularly pinks. Seepropagation by Pipings. 

It is allo obſervable in ſuch ſpecies of the 
tree and ſhrub kinds as are prolific in va- 
rieties, that the propagation of ſuch varieties 
by layers, is a molt certain method by which 


they can, at the fame time, be both multi- 


plied and continued diſtinct in their reſpec- 


tive peculiarities, either in reſpect to their 


mode of growth, foliage, flowers, and 
ſruit, &c. 

For this mode of propagation in the tree 
and ſhrub kind, is not only productive of 
the ſame effect as grafting, budding, cut- 
tings, &c. in continuing the properties as 


above, of the parent ſpecies or variety, with-. 


out varying, as in ſeedling plants; but is 
alſo expeditious, eſfectual, and plentzous, as 


ſometimes one ſingle tree or ſhrub affords 
numerous layers, which being layed in au- 
tumn or ſpring, form good Tooted plants, 


fit to plant off from the mother tree, &c. in 
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the following autumn ; and by which many 
valuable kinds, both of foreſt trees, ornamen- 
tal trees, and flowering ſhrubs in different 
ſpecies and varieties, and both ofthe deciduous 
and ever-green tribe, are with great facility 
propagated in the utmoſt perfection, anc in 
very many forts is the moſt common and ex- 
pedient mode of propagation. Alto for ſome 
kinds of eminent fruit trees, as figs, grape- 
vines, and mulberries, which three ſpecies, | in 


all their varieties, are very commonly raiſed 


by layers: likewiſe ſometimes filberts of ſome 
improved or deſirable variety, when not fur- 
niſned with ſuckers: allo ſometimes cod- 


lins, quinces, gooſeberries, and currants ; 


which, however, in the four latter, although 
they grow moſt freely by layers, are not 


often raiſed by that method, but more ge- 
nerally by ſuckers, and ſome by cuttings, 


as moſt of them may be Propagated by all 


theſe ways. 
With regard to the method of performing 


the operation of laying, it, as before hinted, 
being effected by bowing down the lower 
and more plant ſhoots and ſmaller branches 
archways to the earth, and layed, the body 


of them therein, with the top ſome inches 


out, they ſtill remaining growing on the 
mother plant : but as in many ſorts of plants 
the layers will ſucceed by ſimply laying them 


into the earth, without any preparation of 


the layer ; others requiring an operation of 
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preparing the layer previous to laying, in 
order to facilitate the rooting more effec- 
tually ; and winch being performed different 
ways, as the caſe requires, ſuch as gaſhing or 
litting the layer, twiſting, pricking, wiring, 
c. each is explained ſeparately; ; and in each 
method, the earth about the bottom of the tree 
or plant of which you are to make the layers, 
© mult be digged or looſened, and then making 
E excavations or openings therein, from one, 
two or three, to five or ſix inches deep, for 
the reception of the layers, going deepeſt for 
E thoſe of the largeſt fize, they are then to be 
E layed with the body thereof along in the 
bottom of the cavity, and faſtened down 
each with a hooked ſtick, raiſing the top 
E upright, two, three, or ſeveral inches out 
of the ground, according to the ſubſtance 
and len oh of the layer, ſo covering in the 
body of the layer with earth the depth as 
3 above, See the different methods following. 
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Laying the tree kinds. 
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E However, as in ths tree and ſhrub. kinds, 

| the preparation of the layers, to promote 
their rooting more effectually and ſooner, 
is effected different ways, it is proper to ex- 
plain each method. 

It therefore muſt be remarked, that al- 
though in many kinds of the ſofter wooded 
trees and ſhrubs, the layers ſucceed by corn- 


mon lay ing, without any other preparation } 
4 than i 
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than juſt laying the ſhoots or branches into 
the earth, and they will put out roots abun. 
_ dantly well, yet in many of the hard-woode 
tribe, the layers will not root freely, unlej; 
they are previouſly {lit or gaſhed with a knife 
on the under fide, in the part that 1s to be 
layed in the earth, as they will more readily 
emit fibres from the gaſh, than if quite in. 
tire, and which is, indeed, a very eligibl: 
operation in all ſorts of layers, to render 
them more ſucceſsiul and expeditious in 
rooting : others will ſucceed by giving the 
layer a gentle twiſt in the part which is to to 
be layed : ſome again that root reluctanth, I ſla 
or ſlow, require to have the layer notched or I ha 
chipped, by cutting out ſmall chips of the an 
bark and wood, or bound round tight with a la: 
piece of wire, or pierced through with an 73 
awl, in the layed part, to encourage the iſ {© 
emiſſion of fibres more free and abundant; p. 
but particularly in the difficult-rooting ab 
kinds, and which cannot be eaſily increaſcd I} th 
by any other method of propagation, than by MW 4 


layers. See each method explained as below. 1 © 
By ſimple or common laying, or laying I t 
the ſhoot intire, without either fitting, twiſt - 


ing, or any other preparation of the layer * 
than juſt inſerting it a proper depth into 
the earth, many of the ſofter wood ſhrubs 
and trees will very readily ſend out roots 
plenteouſly, as in poplar, alder, plane- tree, 
ſycamore, fig, "ws currant, and Ras 

other 
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other ſorts ; though notwithſtanding this, it 
may prove more certainly ſucceſsful, by giv- 
ing the layer a ſmall ſlit or gaſh underneath, 
as in ſlit-laying, deſcribed below. 

By ſlit-laying, 1. e. by ſlitting or gaſning 
the layer at a joint, will prove ſucceſsful in 
ſuch as do not ſucceed by common laying, 
and may be practiſed to much advantage in 


the operation of laying in general; and is 
effected by cutting a ſmall ſlit or gaſh up- 


ward, with a ſharp knife, on the under-fide 
of the layer, at a joint in the part which is 
to be layed in the earth, making the gath 
ſlantingly upward, about a third, or near 
half way through the ſhoot, ſlitting it about 
an inch or two up the middle; then 1s to be 


layed in the earth, keeping the gaſh open by - 
raiſing the top upriglit; and in that manner 


ſecure it in its place, and earth it over the 
proper depth, they will emit root fibres 
abundantly about the bottom and ſides of 
the gaſh. So that this method may be 
adopted for general laving, as the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful in the greater part, except for any of 
the hard-wooded difficult rooting kinds, in 


which, probably, notching or wiring, &c. 


will be more eligible. 


By twiſting the layer, is ſometimes prac- 


tiſed inſtead of litting, in laying ſmall 


ſhoots of a pliable toughiſh nature, that by 
giving them a gentle twiſt juſt in the part 


which is to be layed in the earth, they are 
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apt to ſtrike root more readily at the bruiſed 
part, than if layed intire, and is eaſily and 
expeditiouſly performed. 

Hy notching or chipping out ſmall chips 
of the layer, 1s ; ſometimes practiſed to largiſh 
Jayers, and in ſuch hard-wooded kinds that 
are difficult in rooting by any of the preced- 
ing methods; and is performed by chipping 
or cutting out with a knife, ſome ſmall chips 
of the bark and wood together, round about 
a joint in the part to be layed, which will 
often promote the emiſſion of fibres in the 


chipped parts, when the other former me- 


thods of laying prove unſucceistul, 

By wiring the layer, or twilting wire round 
the part to de layed, is with deſign to con— 
fine the ſap, ſo as to force out fi fibres at the 
part wired around; and 1s eligible to be 
practiſed occaſionally in laying the hard- 


wooded difficult rooting kinds, that root 


reluctantly, by any of the foregoing ways of 
laying; and 1s effected by twiſting a piece 


of {mall wire tightly round the layer, at a 


joint or bud in the part proper to be layed 
in the earth. Afterwards lay it by the ge- 
neral method of laying, as below explained. 


By pricking or piercing the layer with-an 


_ aw] ata joint, often proves effectual in lay- 


ing ſuch hard-wooded or reluCtant-rooting 
Kinds, that will not ſucceed either by com- 
mon laying, or ſlit laying, &c. and is ſome- 
times practiſed inſtead of chipping or wir- 
10g 


ed 
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| ing the layer, as it generally produces the 
ſame effect, in promoting the emiſſion of 


roots in the wounded parts; and is perform- 
ed by pricking or piercing the Jayer with an 
awl round about a joint, quite through, in 


the part that is to be layed; and then is to 
be layed in the earth as directed below for 


general laying. 
Having thus far explained the different 


methods of preparing the layers, it is ne— 
ceſſary to obſerve, that as there are many 


ſorts which will root free enough without 
either ſliting, twiſting, notching, &c. yet 


in the greater part of ſuch of the tree and 
| ſhrub kinds, as are uſually propagated by 
| layers, the ſlit-laying is very eligible for 


general practice. The other gan may 
be practiſed occaſionally, as it may be 


| thought expedient, agreeable. 10 the hints 
exhibited in explaining the ſeveral methods 


as above. 


Then obſerving, as to the proper parts of 
trees and ſhrubs for layers, it muſt be prin- 
cipally the young ſhoots of a year old, or 


of one {ummer's growth, or never more 
than two or three years old; but thoſe of 
only one or two years are conſiderably pre- 
ferable for rooting freely. 


Generally either chooſing the ſhoots that 
are ſituated near the ground, or ſuch branches 


as are furniſhed with young ſhoots, and that 


can be bent down low enough for readily lay- 
5 ing 
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ing the ſhoots thereof into the earth; ſuch of 


the ſhrub kinds as generally branch out low, 


naturally furniſh a ſupply of ſhoots conve- 
niently ſituated for laying; but thoſe rif- 
ing with tall ſtems, elevating all the branches 
at a diſtance from the ground, require to 


8 a 
have the ſtems of ſome cut down, while 


young, to form ſtools to produce ſhoots low 


enough for layers; and for this purpoſe the 
ſtems ſhould be cut down when only two or 
three inches thick, performing it inautumn or 
ſpring, by cutting them off near the ground; 
they will produce many bottom ſhoots the 
following ſummer for laying in the firſt or 
ſecond auturan after; and when the layers 
are rooted and planted off, the fame ſtools 
remaining, furniſh an annual ſupply for lay- 
ing every year: or for any curious or ſcarce 
trees, whoſe branches are ſituated at a dil- 
tance from the ground, you may place large 
pots, or boxes, or tubs, filled with earth, 
upon a ſtage raiſed high enough to receive 


the layers. 


Sometimes in laying trees and ſhrubs, not 
furniſhed with branches low enough to reach 
the earth properly for laying, 1t 1s effect- 
ed by throwing down the tree, &c. on one 
{fide to the ground, by looſening the roots 
on the contrary ſide, and ſecuring it in that 
poſition, lay all the proper ſhoots and 
branches that are conveniently ſituated for 
that operation; and next autumn or ai 
when 
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F | when the layers are properly rooted and 
| planted off, the mother tree may be elevated 
| again in its upright direction, if required, 

Por remain for a ſtool to furniſh more layers. 
Then, as to the operation of laying the 
| ſhoors and branches in the earth, nearly one 
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0 | general method may be ſucceſsfully prac- 
w MM tied, as in the following directions. 
e Firſt, provide a quantity of hooked or f 
8 | forked ſticks, of different ſizes and ſtrength, ; 
A | wherewith to peg the branches, &c. ſecurely 
7 down into the ground at the time of laying 
0 them, and to fix them in that poſition till 
= | they are well rooted. 
8 Theſe being ready, let the ground about 
Is | the tree or ſhrub, intended for laying, be 

| digged, and the earth broken fine for the 
- | reception of the layers; or if in pots, let the 
© I cxrth therein be looſened a little depth at 
e op; or if ſmall pots that will not admit of 
0 laying in the ſame pot, have others filled 
ve with earth, placed near enough to receive 

the layers; then, in each method, let the 

So proper ſhoots or branches, as they remain 
ch on the tree, &c. be bent down, and opening 
_ P the earth in an oblongiſh cavity outward, 
5 | for each layer, about three, four, or five 
= inches deep, and introduce the body of the 
25 | layer along the bottom bendingly with the 
1d top, two or three inches, or more, above- 
r ground, faſtening each down with a hooked 
8 ek, or peg, thruſt into the ground, eſpe- 


but cially 
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cially to all thoſe that have a ſtrong elaſtic 
ſpring: and as in many ſorts of ſhrubs, not 
furniſhing ſhoots below, but that the main 
branches affording a proper ſupply theredf, 
muſt be drawn down and well ſecured, by 
faſteningthem firmly into the earth with ſtrone 
hooked ſticks, and then all the young ſhoots on 
each branch are to be regularly layed,, and 
faſtened down in the aforeſaid manner ; ob- 
ſerving in general, as you proceed in laying, 
to raiſe the top of each layer uprightly out 
of the ground, and ſo as thoſe which are 
flit-layed, have the lit or gaſh at bottom 
continued open; and directly cover in the 
body of the layers with the earth three, four, 
or five inches deep, the top of each layer 
being from about two or three, to four, five, 
or fix inches out of the earth, according to 
their length; or thoſe having long or weak, 
ſtraggling or crooxed tops, may be pruned 
down to one, two, or three buds ; carefully 
levelling the ſurface of the earth evenly bc- 
tween, and cloſe about the ſtems of all the 
layers in a regular manner. And if very 
dry weather in autumn or ſpring-laying, may 
give a moderate watering to ſertle and 
moiſten the earth, 

In laying any of the more tender or cu- 
r10us kinds of trees and ſhrubs that are in 
pots, that do not root freely, you may lay 
the layers thereof in other pots, plunged 
into a bark bed; the heat thereof 0 
great 
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greatly facilitate their emitting roots in a 


| ſhort time. 


The proper culture of tree and ſhrub 
layers in general, after laying, is, princi- 
pally keeping the ground about them clean 


from weeds, and in dry light foils, it will be 


proper, in very drying weather, in ſpring 
and ſummer, to give ſome occaſional water- 
ing, which will be of much advantage, eſpe- 


cially in the advanced part of the ſpring, 


when the drying winds have penetrated the 
earth, and in the early part of ſummer, 
that by keeping the ſoil always moderately 
moiſt, it will greatly encourage and forward 
the layers in rooting ſooner and more effec- 
tually. 

In one year after laying, or ety in 
the autumn following, the layers will moſtly 
be properly rooted, fit for planting off in 
October or November; but, as probably, 
there may be ſome ſorts that will not root 
effectually in leſs than two years, we mult 


give proper attention to the layers in gene- 


ral, in the autumn or ſpring 5 in examining 
5 progreſs they have made in rooting and 


it any appear not properly rooted, permit 
them to remain another year ; but as the 


greater part will be well rooted the firſt year, 


let them be planted off either in autumn, 


about October or November, &c. or in the 
obſerving m taking up the 
rooted layers, ” open the earth about them, 
and with a knife cut them off from the mother 


F tree 
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tree or ſhrub, clean beyond the rooted part, 
then prune off any broken or naked parts at 
bottom, and weak ſtraggling fide ſhoots 
above, ready for planting. 

Then proceed to plant thoſe of the hardy 
trees and ſhrubs, in nurſery rows, from fix 
inches to one or two feet diſtance, according 
to the nature of growth and ſize of the dit- 
ferent ſorts of layers ; let the ground be pre- 
viouſly digged or trenched, and then plant 
them, the very ſmall kinds by Able and 
the larger ſorts either by forming crevices 
along by the line with the ſpade, thruſt 
into the earth, introducing a plant directly 
in each crevice or lit, and tread the earth 
thereto; or by cutting out, with the ſpade, 
narrow trenches, by Line, the way. of the 
rows, ſix or eight inches deep, making the 
line-ſide upright ; ſo plant the layers therein, 
with their roots againſt the upright fide, 
and turn in the earth upon them, treading 
it gently to fix their roots, and to ſteady 
the tops upright and even in the rows ; then 
obſerving, in either method of planting, that 
if early in autumn, or late in ſpring, ſome 
moderate waterings will prove beneficial; 
keep them clean from weeds all ſummer, by 
occaſional hoeing, &c. and dig between 
them in winter; and in a year or two, let 
ſuch of them as require more room, be if 
planted in wider rows, others tranſplanted 
where they are to remain, &c. f 

JUC 
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Such layers of any choice or tender tree, 


E and ſhrub kinds, as are intended to be planted 

in pots, may have at firſt, thoſe of a ſmall or 
| middling ſize; fill them half way, or two 
| thirds, with good freſh earth, plant a layer 
in each, fill up above the roots of it with 
| more earth, and water them; then place 
them in their proper departments, either in 
the open ground, or the green-houſe, or 
ſtove, according to their reſpective tempe- 
| ratures, in being more or leſs hardy or ten- 
der; and when they have encreaſed in growth, 
tranſplant them into larger pots, 6c. 


Laying herbaceous kinds. 


In the herbaceous perennials, only a few 
| forts are commonly propagated by layers, 
| ſuch particularly as carnations, clove gilli- 
flowers, double ſweet- williams, and ſome- 
times curious ſorts of pinks, &c. though 
ſome other ſorts may alſo be propagated by 
that method, in ſuch as furniſh ſimilar bot- 
tom ſhoots of a proper pliant growth for 
| laying, and that generally abide all the 
| year, as in the ſorts above mentioned; for 
| thoſe whoſe ſhoots are annual, dying off in 
winter, are not fo eligible ; nevertheleſs may 
try any deſirable ſpecies and varieties, where 
nn encreaſe is required. 

However, by layers, all the fine varieties 
of carnations are always propagated, as the 


2 on! 0 
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only ſucceſsful method by which they can 
be encreaſed, ſo as each may retain all the qua. 
lities of its reſpective parent, in regard to the 
colour, variegation, and doubleneſs of the 
flowers, as before obſerved, for they neve 
come the ſame again from ſeed. 

In theſe and other herbaceous kinds, the 
young ſhoots of the ſame year, in ſummer, 
are the proper parts for layers, and are ge. 
nerally of a proper growth for laying in June, 
July, and beginning of Auguſt, when four, 
five, or ſix inches long, which being then 
layed, will root in the earth in fix weeks, 
forming proper rooted plants, fit to ſeparate 
from the parent, for planting out in beds, 
borders, or pots, for flowering in good per- 
fection next ſummer, and will then alſo 
afford layers for future propagation. 


Performing the Operation. 


For propagating herbaceous plants, by 


layers, one general method may be practiſed; 


and as all the fine varieties of carnations, pa- 
ticularly, are always propagated by layers; 
alſo the large double ſweet-williams, &c, 


We will explain the ſucceſsful methods «i 


laying theſe ſorts, which may ſerve as a ge- 

neral direction in occaſionally laying ai} 

Other herbaceous kinds; 

Io perform the operation, be furniſhed 

with a ſharp penknife, wherewith to trim 5 
. t 
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lit the layer proper for laying, alſo a parcel 


of ſmall hooked ſticks, from any flender- 


bruſh wood, old birch or beech bruſh, dried 


branches of fern, &c. with which to peg: 


down the layers in the earth; and a quan-- 


ity of freſh, light, ' finely broken mold, in 


i wheelbarrow or a baſket, for occaſionally: 


earthing round about ſuch of . the old 
plants, as require the earth to be raiſed, 
more or leſs, to receive the layer 


proper poſition; obſerving as follows. 

The ſhoots of the ſame year in ſummer 
being the proper layers, they will be ad- 
ranced to a proper growth for laying, to- 


wards the middle or latter end of June, and 


in July and beginning of Auguſt, not later, 
when from about four or five, to ſix or eight 


inches long, ſo as to admit of being readily 
layed down in the earth, as they remain at- 


tached to the mother plants; for the earlier 


in the ſeaſon they are layed after they have 


attained to a proper length, the ſooner. they 


will be rooted for planting off the ſame ſea- 


lon to acquire a proper degree of ſtrength 
before winter. | © 


Proceed to the operation by firſt clearing 
away all weeds and rubbiſh from about the 
old plant which furniſhes the layers, alſo. 


with the point of a garden trowel, or knife, 


| looſen the earth a little depth around them, 
| Fo F 4+ 7 "Bot: - 


| ore com- 
modiouſly, and to aſſiſt in earthing them 
over, when layed and pegged down in their 
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both to thoſe in the full ground and in pots, 
and at the fame time, if the ſurface of the 
earth is rather low, add ſome freſh mold, 
to raiſe it ſufficiently for the more ready re- 
ception of the layer. 

Then ſelecting the moſt eligible pliant 
| ſhoots of the year for laying, ſtrip off the lower 
leaves, ſo as to form ſeveral inches of clear ſtalk 
below to inſert in the earth, and cut the long 
ſtraggling ends of the top leaves evenly off, an 
inch or two down; which done, proceed to 
fit the layer underneath at a point, to pro- 
mote the emiſſion of root- fibres, more ex- 
peditious and abundant, as they will iſſue 
freely at the gafh or cut part: performing it 
thus, hold the top of the ſhoot with one 
hand, and with your knife, fix on a joint 
about the middle of the underſide of the ſhoot, 
there cut a gafh or ſht half way through in a 
flanting direction upward, continuing the cut 
up the middle about half an inch or but little 
more, it is then to be laid with the gaſhed 
part open: obſerving to form, with the 
hand, a fmall vacuity in the earth outward 
from the mother plant, an inch or two deep 
to receive the layer, which then lay down in 
the cavity, with the head or top outward, 
and raiſed gently upright, keeping the (lit 
part or gaſh underneath open, as above ob- 
ſerved, and in that poſition peg down the 
body of the layer, with one of the ſmall 
hooked fticks, ſo as the top of the layer ; 

d ff on 
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only one or two inches out of the ground, 
and directly earth over the layed part, one 


or two inehes deep; ſtill preſerving the gaſh 


open and the top upright, preſſing the earth 


lightly about them; and thus proceed lay- 


ing all the proper ſhoots on each old 
plant or ſtool, finiſhing the ſurface of the 
earth evenly berween all the layers, and let 
them be directly watered to ſettle the earth 


| cloſely in every part, and to moiſten it in a. 


mddimg degree, to prepare the Jayer for 
rooting ; obferving to repeat the waterings 
every "Jay or two, in dry weather, for the 
firſt two or three weeks, and they will freely: 
take root at the bottom of the tongue of 
the gaſh or ſlit. 

Generally in about five or fix weeks, the 
layers will be ſufficiently well rooted for ſe- 
paratmg from the main plants; however 
when they have been layed from about four 


or five, to ſix or ſeven weeks, examine their 


progreſs in rootmg, by opening the earth 


about ſome of the layers; and as ſoon as 


they appear to be tolerably well rooted in 


the earth, they ſhould be detached fronr the 
lant, to be planted ſeparately in 


mother Þ 


the nurfery- beds to root more effectually, 
and acquire due ſtrength the ſame year, be- 
fore winter, the better to endure the rigours 
of that feaſon, and to flower in due perfec- 
tion the following year in their proper 
leaſon. 
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In proceeding to take off the layers, when 
properly rooted as above, let the earth 
about them be opened and cleared away 
quite to the rooted parts, then with a Knife 
cut them from the mother plant, clean off 
beyond the gaſh at bottom, ſo as to remove 
them, with all the roots they have made, 
raiſing them carefully out of the earth, with 
as much of the root fibres as poſlible ; then 
prune off any naked woody part at bottom, 
deſtitute of fibres, but preſerve all the roots, 
only juſt trim any long ſtraggling fibres a little 
ſhorter, and cut off the long ends of the top 
leaves, they are then ready for planting, 
which may be performed in any bed or bor- 
der of good earth, freſh digged and the 
ſurface raked ſmooth ; and in which ſet the 
layers in nurſery rows ſix inches aſunder, 
planting them either by dibble, or hole them 
in by opening a ſmall aperture for each plant 
with a garden trowel ; inſerting them in 
either method, with all the ſhank or ſtalk 
part in the ground up to the leaves, clol- 
ing the earth well about the root and body 
of teach plant; and finiſh with a proper wa- 
tering ; which muſt be repeated occaſionally 
till the plants have ſtruck new root and grow; 
and here to remain to increaſe in growth till 


October or March, then tranſplanted with 


balls of earth about their roots, to where 


they are to flower, either in the borders or 


pots as required. See as hereafter directed. 
. 
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Or ſome of the more curious ſorts of car- 


i WW nations or other plants, uſually potted, may 1 
de pricked in ſmall pots, one layer in each, fy 
1 watered as above, and to remain till next + 
© W October or March, then planted into large # 
pots to continue for flowering, as below. bl 
c In Autumn following of the ſame year, A 


» about October and November, the layers. 
1 I planted off, as above, in nurſery-beds, &c. 
N" W will be grown ſtrong plants, when, or in 
„ ppring enſuing; a quantity of the beſt may 
„be tranſplanted where they are finally to re- 
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c main. Some ſorts into the common flower- l 
P IF borders, to ſtand the full weather all the ? 
5 year, others plant in pots, &c. obſerving to 9 
- take them up with a garden trowel, each. 10 
c layer with a good ball of earth adhering A 
e about their roots, ſo as they may ſcarcely feel {4 
„ any check by their removal, and to be plant- * 
ned with the ball intire, where intended; Fi) 
It opening apertures in the earth, ſufficient to - 1 
n WU receive the ball about each layer freely, and 11 


1 inſert them therein up to the bottom of the 


ax; 5 _ * 
— 7 
2 — _—— 


= 


= head; filling in the mold cloſely around, 1 
Ul preſs it gently down: and give proper water- 17 
A ings. Others of the layers planted off from | 
the old plants in nurſery beds or ſmall pots, wi 
3 may remain therein, till the ſpring, about 7 
I March then tranſplanted as above, as many. 3 
h zs are wanted. 5 | 0 
by Obſerve, that any layers of tender her- 1 
. baceous plants of the green houſe and ſtove. 3 
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collection, raiſed as above, muſt be planted 
at once in pots finally to remain, for moving 
anto theſe departments. 

But alſo in the capital carnations or other 

choice kinds of hardy plants, raiſed from lay. 
ers, it is proper in autumn, about October or 
beginning of November to plant a quantity of 
the prime layers in pots, to move under occaſi- 
onal ſhelter in winter, in time of rigorousfroſts; 
for which purpoſe, you may either plant them 
in ſmall pots to remain all winter, and tranl- 
planted into large pats in the ſpring, in 
which to remain to blow, or may be planted 
at once into large pots finally to remain: 
obſerving in either way, to tranſplant them 
into the pots with balls of earth to their 
roots, as above adviſed, one layer in each 
pot, or two in a large pot if required, give 
water as ſoon as planted, and place the pots 
in a warm ſunny expoſure, or cloſe together 
in a garden frame, in a hke ſituation, to 
remain for the winter: and in ſevere froſty 
or ſnowy weather defend them by putting 
on the lights or glaſſes, or with a cover- 
ing of garden mats, but muſt be allowed 
the free air in all mild or moderate weather, 
by keeping the glaſſes or other ſhelter con- 
Kade off. And in March ſuch as have re- 
mained all winter in ſmall pots, ſhould be 
planted into large pots, for remaining to 
flower; tranſplanting them with balls, as 
before directed. 


Almo 
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Almoſt all the layers of carnations, and 
other herbaceous kinds, will make good 
lants the ſame year of laying, and will flower 
in full perfection the year following, andat the 
ſame time, afford a ſupply of proper ſhoots, 


to lay for further * as already 


ſuggeſted. 


Propagation by Cuttings. 


By cuttings of the young ſhoots of the 


branches, numerous forts of trees, ſhrubs 
and under-ſhrubby plants are abundantly 
propagated. Alfo ſome ſorts of herbaceous 
and ſucculentplants; likewiſe ſome of theſelaſt 
mentioned kinds alfo by cuttings of the main 
ſtem and flower-ſtalks ; and in all of which, 
the propagation by cuttings, is both a rok 
plentiful and expeditious method; but par 

ticular in numerous tree and ſlirab 3 


and alſo of the low under-ſhrubby tribe, 


as ſage, thyme, hyſſop, lavender, &c. as a 
large quantity of cuttings of the young 
ſhoots of a year old, may ſoon be cut off 


and planted in the ſpring or autumn, all of 


which will generally in one ſummer, root 
freely at bottom and puſh out ſhoots at top, 
and form proper rooted plants in one year; 


and in fome ſorts, cuttings of the young 


ſhoots of the ſame year in ſummer, plantec 
in June, will alſo grow, and make good 


rootec| PR ants by autumn following. 
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So that by the propagation by cutings, as 
every ſhoot or twig cut off, may be conſidered 
as parts fimilar to the whole plant, that 
being planted, they each become a diſtin& 
vegetable, the ſame in every order of growth, 


leaves, flowers, and fruit, as the parent plant 


that produced them; and proves not only 
a certain method of propagation for continu- 
ing any deſirable varieties, ſo propagated, 
invariably the ſame in every property as the 
mother plant from which the cuttings were 
taken, but alſo is, in many ſorts, a very pro- 
{itable mode of raiſing a ſupply of the de- 
fired ſorts, ſince every ſhoot of a tree, &c. 
may be thus formed into a new plant, as 
juſt above obſerved, and in many forts will 
make as good plants in one year, as e 
will in two or three. 

But the propagation by cuttings is more 
abundantly. effected in the tree and fhrub 
tribe, than in the herbaceous kinds, which 


generally in the perennials, propagate more 


iucceſsfully and abundantly by off: ſets of the 


root, (See propegation by off-ſets, and partiig 


the roots, c.) though ſeveral forts that pro- 
duce robuſt firm abiding ſhoots, will alſo grow 
by cuttings thereof; however, as to many 
forts of trees and ſhrubs, cuttings 1s the- mo!! 


eligible method of general propagerion, molt 


ſorts principally by the young ſhoots of a year 
old, and ſome both by the young wood and 
large rruncheons and poles of leveral years 

growth; 
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growth, as in willow, alder, and ſome other 
aquatics. 

As therefore the cuttings are of different 
ſorts in different tribes of plants, we will 
explain each under the following heads, 
with the method of treating them, for the 
purpoſe of propagating their e 
kinds, VIZ. 


By cuttings of the young ſhoots of a year 
old. 

By cuttings of the young ſhoots of the 
ſame year in ſumwer. . 

By large cuttings of the two or three years 
old wood, in truncheons and poles, one or 
two inches thick, and in length, from half a 
yard, or two or three feet, to two or three 
yards. 

By cuttings of flower ſtalks. 

By cuttings of the main ſtem. 

By cuttings of roots. 


Fach of theſe methods of propagation by 
cuttings, requires a peculiar treatment ac- 
cording to the nature of the trees and plants 


to which each method is adapted, though for 


the greater part, the cuttings of a year old 
are the moſt ſucceſsful for general practice, 


in the tree and ſhrub kinds; thoſe of the ſame. 


year for ſome particular ſorts, and for the her- 


baceous perennials that may be occaſionally 
Propagated by cuttings; and the truncheon 


and 
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aquatic trees, as willow, alder, &c. the 


cuttings of the roots, both to ſome tree and 


the method is as follows: 


is a proper time for any of the more delicate 
ſorts; and for evergreens, may begin plant- 
ing cuttings in September, in a ſhady border, 
ſuch as thoſe of laurel, &c. though others 
that are more tender, will be more ſucceſsful 
in the ſpring, in February, March, and 
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and pole cuttings are chiefly adapted ty 


cuttings of flower ſtalks, ſtems, &c. to ſome 
flowering perennials, and ſucculents ; and 


ſhrub kinds, and herbaceous plants.—See 
each method under its proper head. 


1. By cuttings of the young Shoots of a Year 
mL old. 


By cuttings of the young ſhoots of a year I tin, 
old, or one ſummer's growth, from the ſpring IM ſuc 
till October or November, a confiderable an! 
number of tree and ſhrub kinds are very expe. an. 
ditiouſly and plentifully propagated, both MW pr. 
of the hardy kinds in the open ground, and I fir 
tender ſorts in the green-houſe or ſtove, and ki 


For the hardy trees ant ſhrubs, in the full m 


ground, may begin the propagation by cut- fle 
tings in October and November, at the fall th 
of the leaf, in moſt of the deciduous kinds, le 
and may be continued occaſionally, in open 8 
weather, all winter; or February and March 8 


In 


ear 
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In both deciduous and evergreen kinds, let 


the young robuſt outſide ſhoots of one year's 


1 rom ſpring till autumn, be choſen 
0 


r cuttings, preferring the moderately 
ſtrong, firm ſhoots, and cut them off with a 


ſharp knife, in lengths from five or fix inches 


to one foot, or half a yard long, according 
to their nature of growth and ſtrength; and 
where convenient, may ſometimes cut them 


| off with an inch or two of the former year's 


wood, adhering to the bottom of each cut- 


| ting, though the cuttings of moft ſorts will 
ſucceed without this precaution ; trim off 
any bottom leaves, and all ſide ſhoots, and if 
any have very weak or crooked tops, may 


prune them a little, but thoſe with robuſt, 
firm tops, leave intire; though as ſome 
kinds of trees and ſhrubs make very long 
ſhoots of many feet in length, in one ſum- 


mer, as in vine, honey-ſuckle, and paſſion- 


flower, &c. theſe ſhould be divided into two, 
three, or more cuttings, of two, three, or 


ſeveral joints in length, according to their 
growth, as in the vine, and other forts which 


grow in joints, and long trailing ſhoots. 


Then having thus procured the cuttings, 
dig a ſhady border or any ſpace of pliable, rich, 


moiſt ground, for planting them in, the har- 
dy free-rooting kinds will ſucceed any where, 


either in the ſhade or the open quarters of 


ground, though all ſorts more ſucceſsfully ina 
moderate ſhade from the following n 
. 5 un; 
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ſun; but the choiceſt ſorts, particularly, 
ſhould have a ſomewhat ſhady place, or in 
beds where they can have occaſional ſhade of 
mats from the hot ſun in the early part of 
ſummer, till they have taken root; other- 


wiſe mult have conſiderable n in that 


ſeaſon. 


Plant them by dibble in the places pre- 
pared as above, in rows from fix inches to a 
foot aſunder, or more if large kinds, inſert- 
ing each about half way, or two parts of 
three into the ground, or in ſuch as the vine, 
plant them down to the uppermoſt eye, or 
not leave above one joint out of the earth, 
obſerving, in general, to cloſe the earth well 


about them in planting, both at bottom and 


the body of the cuttings, filling up all holes 


made by the dibble; and if dry weather, and 
in early autumn, or late ſpring planting, give 


a good watering, and repeat the waterinęs 
in dry weather, Frequently, in the ſpring or 
early part of Stags otherwiſe many of the 
cuttings will fail. 

But any cuttings of the choiceſt kinds of 
trees and ſhrubs, or of ſuch as do not root 
freely, or that you would wiſh ro aſſiſt or 
forward therein as much as. poſſible, they 
being planted. in, pots, ſeveral in each, may 
be plunged: into any hot-bed, or in the bark 


bed in a ſtove, &c. which will forward their 


rooting exceedingly, and may be practiſed to 
ES | any 


ne 
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any forts you are deſirous of forward- 


ing. 


tribe, ſuch as ſouthern- wood, ſhrubby worm- 
wood, ſage, lavender, hyſſop, and various 


others of ſimilar growth, the cuttings of the 


yearling ſhoots generally prove very ſucceſsful 


in the ſpring or early part of ſummer, about 


March, April, and May, though in the ever- 
green kinds, as ſage, &c. the cuttings will 
grow in any of the ſummer months, planted 
in a ſhady border, and well watered. 


Sometimes cuttings of the yearling ſhoots 


as above, of the hardy tree and ſhrub kinds, 
may be planted at once where they are finally 


to remain, ſuch as in vine, may plant fome 
| cuttings in borders, under ſouth walls, or 
here required, to take their chance, planting 
more than may be juſt neceſſary to furniſh 


the place if they all ſucceed, that there may 


be the greater chance of ſucceſs ; and of the 
ſuperabundancy, if any, the worlt may be 
tranſplanted to another place; cuttings of 
| figs may alſo ſometimes be planted in the 


lame manner, againſt walls, to remain; like- 


| wife currants, &c. in north borders, againft 
| walls, and pales, &c. — 5 
And in the aquatic tribe, as willow, alder, 


elder, &c. may alſo plant large cuttings of 


the yearling ſhoots, at once where they are 
to remain, in moiſt ſituations, ſuch as the 
willow, either in continued plantations, to 


form 


In the fruteſcent or low under-ſhrubby 
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form ſtools to produce annual crops of twigs 
and rods for the baſket makers, &c. for which 
purpoſe cut off a quantity of the large ſhootsof 
the laſt year's growth, inthe ſpring, in lengths 


of half a yard, and having digged the ground, 


plant them in rows of four or five feet aſun- 


der, and two or three feet diſtance in the line, 
inferting them two parts of three into the 
ground, they will grow freely without further 
care, keeping them clear of large weeds; 
or may plant large cuttings of willow, 
alder, elder, poplar, &c. along the ſides of 
water, to remain either planted into the ſides 
or top of the banks thereof, as convenient, 
and alſo along the ſides of watery ditches, or 
in any moiſt places, where required, either to 
form hedges expeditiouſly, or to grow up for 
poles, or to cut occaſionally ; likewiſe may 
plant cuttings of any oſier willow in ſome 
low, moiſt foil, or by the ſides of water or 
_ ditches, &c. as aforeſaid, to remain to pro- 
ctuce oſier twigs for the occaſional uſe of 
garden or nurſery ground, or any domeſtic 
purpoſes ; and will prove very uſeful. 

Alſo in the aquatic trees, as willow, alder 
and elder ; long cuttings of the ſtrong one ot 
two year's ſhoots, in length from three or four, 

to five or ſix feet, will alſo ſucceed if plantec 
in a moiſt ſoil, as is ſometimes practiſed when 
deſigned to form a ſort of immediate hedge, 
either as a blind or ſhelter to any putiou 
7 place 
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place, planting the cuttings, as above, at 
once where they are to remain, each a foot or 
more into the ground, and from ſix or eight 
to ten or twelve inches aſunder, and if 


planted acroſs one another in the row, 


| chequer-ways, they will render the hedge 
| ſtronger. | 


In the green-houſe, and hot-houſe plants, 
many of the tree and ſhrub tribe are alſo pro- 


| pagated by cuttings both of the young ſhoots of 
| year old, and of the ſame year's ſhoots, 


planting the former generally in the ſpring, 


about March, April, or May, and the latter 
commonly in June or July, when the ſhoots. 


of the ſame year are of due ſize to detach for 
cuttings, in all of which obſerve nearly the 


ſame method as directed for the cuttings of 
| hardy trees, taking off the ſhoots for cut- 


tings from about three or four to ſix or eight 


inches, or a foot long, or any very long run- 


ning ſhoots may be cut into the above lengths; 


diveſt them of the lower leaves, prune weak 
or crooked tops, then dibble them in pots of 
good earth, ſeveral cuttings in each pot, in- 


terted half way, or two thirds into the earth, 
give water, and place the pots in the ſhade, 
in the green-houſe or ſtove, or ſo as they 


may have occaſional ſnade in the middle of ſun- 
ny days, till they have taken root; or if planted 
in ſummer, the pots of green-houſe cuttings 


O 


may be placed in a ſhady border, or any place 
in the open air, where they can have occa- 
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ſional ſhade of mats from the 1 ſun 
till rooted. 

But in planting the cuttings of theſe tender 
exotics, of the green-houſe and ſtove col- 
lections, it will be of particular advantage 


to plunge the pots in which they are planted 


in a hot- bed, or in the bark- bed in the ſtove, 


Which will conſiderably facilitate and expe- 


dite their rooting, being careful to give ne- 


ceſſary waterings. 


Alſo by hot- beds, if any ſorts of cuttings, 
hardy or tender, that are known to be re- 
luctant and flow in rooting, or any curious 
ſorts which you would wiſh to aſſiſt and 
for ward in rooting as much as poſſible, that 
being planted in pots, and plunged in a hot- 
bed or bark-bed of the ſtove, &c. may have 
the pots covered cloſe down with hand glaſſes 
to exclude the external air, which will prove 
very effectual in promoting a ſpeedy emiſſion 
of roots, giving proper waterings often to 


keep the earth always moderately moiſt. 


However, cuttings of ſeveral ſorts of 
green-houſe ſhoots will root freely in natural 
earth, without the aid of hot-beds, ſuch as 


geraniums, and alſo ſometimes myrtle, the 
young ſhoots of the year, t and placed 
under glaſſes. 


Vaſt fupplies of myrtles are propagated by 


cuttings, about London, to raiſe plants for 


the markets, raiſed both from the young 
ſhoots of a year old, planted in tne 
399275 5 8 | ſpring, 


\ 
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ſpring, and more abundantly from the ſhoots 


olf the ſame ſummer, planted in June and 


July ; and which 1n the latter particularly, 
being planted in pots, many in each (as 
below explained) and covered down cloſe 
with glaſſes, and duly watered, they will root 


tolerably well without aſſiſtance of hot- 


beds. 
But by the aid of a hot-bed, ſuch as the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, or in default thereof, 


any other hot-bed under glaſſes, may propa- 


O 


gate the myrtle very abundantly, both by 
cuttings of the former years ſhoots in ſpring, 
planted in March, April, or May, and by 


the ſhoots of the ſame year in ſummer, in 


June, July, and beginning of Auguſt, and 
they will be well rooted the ſame year. 


In either method chuſe for cuttings the ſide 


ſhoots produced from the branches of the 
head, of from three or four to five or fix 


inches long; though when intended to have 
the cuttings principally of the ſhoots of the 
ſame year, thoſe of three or four inches are 


the moſt eligible, obſerving in general to 
ſelect the more robuſt growing ſhoots, and 


either cut them off with a knife from the 
mother branches, or the ſmall ones ſlip off oc- 


caſionally with the hand, though cutting them 
off with a knife is more adviſeable for the 
larger ſhoots, but the ſmall ones will readily 
{lip off with the finger and thumb; ſtrip off 


all the under leaves more than half way np 
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the ſhoots or cuttings, then proceed to plant 
them in large pots or wide ſhallow earthen 
pans, having holes at bottom, as in common 
garden pots, to diſcharge the redundant 
moiſture from the earth, in the occaſional 
waterings, filling the pots or pans with good 
rich mold, and plant ſeveral or many of theſe 
ſmall cuttings in each, about one or two 
inches aſunder, and inſerted in the earth 
within an inch of their tops, but in the 
larger cuttings, allow more room, and their 
tops two or three or more inches, out of the 
earth, giving directly a good watering to ſet- 
tle the earth cloſely about all the cuttings 
in a regular manner. 

Then where there is the convenience either 
of a bark hot-bed, in a hot-houſe, or bark-pit, 
&c. or in defect thereof, a common dung 
hot-bed, under frames and glaſſes, plunge 
the pots of cuttings therein, obſerving 
if a bark-bed, to plunge them to the 
rims in the bark; and if a dung- bed, hav- 
ing ſix inches of earth thereon, ſink the pots 
in the earth; but a bark-bed 1s preferable 
for 1ts moderate, ſteady, kindly, and durable 
heat; give them occaſional ſhade from the 
hot ſun, and frequent waterings, they will 
root freely in a ſhort time the ſame year, and 
be fit to plant out ſeparately, into ſmall pots, 
in autumn or ſpring following, and make 
handſome little * in one year, 5 


By. | 
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By the above pr actice you may make three 


different plantings in one year, if required to 
raiſe large ſupplies, performing the firſt in 
the ſpring, a ſecond and more conſiderable 


planting in June or July, and the third in 
Auguſt or September, aſſiſting. each with 
heat in a hot · bed or bark-bed, &c. eſpecial- 
hy the ſpring and autumn plantings, but it 


will. alſo prove greatly beneficial. to all in 
forwarding their rooting the ſame year, | 
Butinwantof hot-beds, the cuttingsof myr- 
tle, &c. may be planted, with ſome ſucceſs, in 
natural earth, unaſſiſted by artificial heat, as 
before obſerved, eſpecially of the quite young 


ſhoots, in ſpring and ſummer, from about 


March, April, and May, till June or July, 


in pots of good earth, and either covered 
down with hand-glaſles, or placed ina ſhallow 
garden frame, covered with its proper lights, 


or glaſs ſaſhes, or oiled paper ; giving fre- 
quent, moderate waterings, many of them 


| will root the ſame year, more eſpecially the 


cuttings of the ſhoots of the ſame ſummer, 


| planted in June or July; though not near fo 

| expeditious and effectually, as when aſſiſted 
| by hot-beds, however, for want of ſuch con- 
| veniences, the other method as above is 
| worth practiſing. LT how 
Alſo cuttings of geraniums, both with 
and without the aid of hot-beds, will ſuc- 

| ceed ; but by the latter, they may be con- 

ſiderably forwarded, planted either in ſpring 
EC ES 
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or ſummer, in pots of light rich mold, and 
plunged either in a bark or dung hot bed, 
as convenient, they will very quickly root; 
or without a hot bed, cuttings of theſe plant 
may alſo be planted in ſpring or ſummer, in 
ots as above, and placed under glaſſes, & 
as adviſed for the myrtles when raiſed with 
heat, &c. they will moſt of them root, but 
not fo freely and expeditious, as when afliſte 
by a hot bed. TUE 

In the herbaceous tribe they do not near ſo 
generally afford the opportunity of year old 
ſhoots for cuttings, as 1n the tree and ſhrub 
kinds, but moſtly ſhoots of the ſame year, in 
June and July; as an herbaceous plant is con- 
ſidered, principally, ſuch whoſe ftems and 
branches are not more than one ſummer's du 
ration, dying down to the ground every 
autumn, however, as there are ſome ſort 
denominated herbaceous, whoſe ſtem and 
branches abide two or more years, ſuch as wall. 
flower, and balm of Gilead, &c. and in which 
both the year old ſhoots and thoſe of the ſame 
year, may be uted for cuttings, in April, May 
and June; taking off either the ſide ſhoos 
produced fromthe branches, of ſuch as aſſume 
aà branching growth above or below, as in 
wall flower and pinks, &c. or of the main 
ſtalks, in ſuch as ſhoot up in a ſtalky order 
as in the balm of Gilead, or in ſome forts, 
take the cuttings of the flower ſtalks, as in 
Iychnidea, and ſearlet Ly chnis, &c. obſerv- 
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-— 


ing in general, in procuring the cuttings, to 


cut them off in lengths of from three, ta 
ſx or eight inches, according to their na- 
ture of ſhooting ; or the long ſtalky ſhoots, 
may be divided into two, three or more 
lengths as above ; planting them in the 
made, or where they may be coveniently 
ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the 
day, or from ten to four or five o'clock ; 
giving proper 
more curious ſorts may be planted in pots 
haded and watered as above; or to for- 
ward any choicer, tenderer kinds, may 
pun ge the pots in a hot bed: or in de- 
fault thercof, any forts that do not root 
recly, may be covered down cloſe with hand 
glalles, which will greatly expedite their 


ating; or this may alſo be occaſionally 
attiled even to tuch as are allo plunged | in 


5 > hot bed, | | | 
ny of the green Houle, and ſtove herba- 
ceous plants, intended for propagat.on by 
cuttings, may have it performed in {pring anc 
ſummer, taking off the cuttings as above, 
plant themin pots, and plunged; in avark be, 


or any common hot bed under glaſſes, giv- 


ing occaſi; nal water and hade, & c. 2s 3 
Yor although the cuitines of teveral of 


the green houſe plants Wil! ſucceed tolerably 


without artificial heat ol hot beds, if tho 


[Quite young ſhoots are planied in April, 


May, June an] July, and covered cloſe 
With hand glafies, fraced from the ſun, in 
= AF | the 


waterings; or any of the 
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the heat of the day, and frequently watered; 
yet by the aſſiſtance of a hot bed, the whole 
of the propagation of this claſs of exotics, 
by cuttings, may be more certain and expe. 
ditiouſly effected. _ 
And in the hot-houſe collection, all propa. 
=_ by cuttings, ſhould be aſſiſted by 
heat, planting the cuttings in pots and 
plunge them in the bark bed. 
In the ſucculent tribe of plants, confiſting 
of ſoft, fleſhy ſtems, branches, and leaves 
abounding in humidity, cuttings of the 
young ſhoots, or of two or three years old, 
will in many ſorts grow very freely, and i: 
the principal mode of propagation by which 
a great many of theſe ſorts of plants are pro- 
pagated, but in the green houſe and ſtoye 
collection particularly, very many are raiſed 
by cuttings, ſuch as the Cactus opuntia, of 
Indian fig, Euphorbia, tree ſedum, creeping 
cereus, fig marigolds, torch-thiſtle, &c. and 
alſo moſt of the hardy perennial ſucculent: 
of the open ground. 5 
Moſt of theſs kinds of plants propagat 
readily by cuttings of a year or two old, 
planted in ſpring and ſummer, in April, May, 
June, July, &c. or alſo of the ſhoots of the 
ſame year in July and Auguſt ; and as thet 
lants aſſume various habits of growt), 
with ſoft ſucculent fleſhy ſtems, branches and 
leaves, they accordingly afford ſhoots fi 
_ cuttings of various ſtructures, ſhapes and! 


menſions, ſome being of long ſlender grow! 
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with theſtalks either trailing low, or climbing 
aſcendingly upon ſupport, as in the creeping 
cereus tribe, others grow more N 
branching out into flat broad-jointed ſhoots, 
as in Indian fig. Some ſhoot out into many 
irregular branches and ſhoots, in ſome ſorts 
round, ſome triangular, and of various other 


forms, in different ſpecies, as in the fig- 


marigold; which in ſome are of diminutive 
growth, only a few inches high, others are 
irom one or two to ſeveral feet, affordin 


| many ſhoots of the branches, &c. proper for 


cuttings: and ſome ſucculents, as in the torch- 
thiſtle, riſe with only a ſingle ſtem, erecting 
itſelf ike a column, many feet high, with- 
out either branches or leaves, and can only 
be propagated by cuttings principally of the 
top of the main ſtem, cut off in lengths of 
ix, eight or ten inches, or more, and ſome- 
times by cutting off the top for this pur- 
poſe, it forces out lateral or ſide ſhoots be- 
low, proper either to detach as cuttings ot 
(lips, the ſame or next year; all of which ſuc- 
culent kinds, having thick, ſoft, carnoſe or 
leſhy ſucculent ſhoots, ſoft and humid, very 
replete, with moiſture, that when the cuttings 
we detached for planting, they ſhould gene- 
nally be permitted to lie in ſome dry place, 
i tewidays, or a week, or fortnight, accord- 
ng to their ſucculency ; to dry and heal over 
the wound or cut part, at bottom, which ad- 
ered to the mother plant, otherwiſe are apt 
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to rot in that part when planted, by the 
great quantity of ſuccuſs or ſap, that would 
otherwiſe ifſue therefrom, but eſpecially in the 
more tender and very ſucculent kinds of 
the green houle and ſtove collection, and 
of which the cuttings ſhould not be plant- 
cd without previoully obſerving the aboye 
precaution, of laying them for ſometime to 
heal over the wounds made in cutting 
them from the old plant. For ſome ſort; 
of ſucculent plants, are ſo abundant in 
moiſture, that they will retain their veget:- 
tive quality a long time out of the earth 
ſupported by their own ſucculency, and wh ;; 


atrer wards planted will moſt readily grow, th 
the ſhoots for cuttings, may be cut of 12 
for planting in ſpring, ſummer, and earl ge 
part of autumn, according as they are d 
proper g rowth, cut them off with a ſnap ina 
Knife in lengths proportional to their naue ho 
of growth from two or three, to fix or eig pl. 
ten or twelve inches, laying them on a ch 55 
ſhelf a few day, or a week, or fortnige i pl. 
according to their ſucculency, to be pa 
over the cut part at bottom, as „ in 
explained, then let them be planted, uM ter 
the tender kinds in pots of dry, light, ru ha 
biſhy ſoil, either ſingly, if large cuttings, , no! 
the Tall cuttings, ſeveral may be plant 7a 
in each pot, if required, cloſing the c in 


firmly about them at bottom and ſides, d 
give a very moderate watering, then plu! 


Lt 
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the tender kinds in a bark hot- bed, in the 
hot houſe, or bark Pit; &c. or in want of 
ak in any common hot-bed under clafles ; 
diving occaſional ſhade from the fierce heat 


8¹* | 
of t * mid-day fun, till rooted : but where 


there is not the convenience of kot-beds, the 
cuttings of tome of the hardier ſucculents, 
both of the open ground, and the green- 
houſe, will root with tolerable {acceis in beds 
oi natural carth or in pots, when planted in 
the :dvanced warm . of Prime and 
ſummer, April, M „June an July ; al- 


lowing thoſe of 150 5 8 recn- heute particularly, 


the prot tectionof Sleſſes, c. occal aonally, ald 
in all wet weather, which otherwiſc would rot 
them before they take root, and let the whole 


have ſhade of mats from the mid-day ſun, to- 


gether with ſome very moderate waterings. 
They will all root freely the ſame year, 

in a ſhort time, eſpecially thoſe aſſiſted by 

hot beds, ſo as the ſmall cuttings that were 


planted thick together either in pots or 


beds, will be rooted ſufficiently for tranſ- 


planting, in Auguſt or September, &c. into ſe- 
parate pots if required, or where they are 


intended, according to- their nature, whether 
tender for the green houſe and ſtove, or 


hardy for the open ground: and thoſe 
not in hot beds, will alſo be rooted in tole- 
rable perfection proper for tranſplantation 
In September and October, as above, or 


ſuch as are in pots, may if thought proper, 


remain till ſpring following, th en tranſ- 
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planted, if they require it, if not, remain 
till of a larger growth, 


By cuttings of the young ſhoots of the 


fame year in Summer. 


In the propagation by cuttings, ſome of 
the hard wooded-tree and ſhrub kinds, ſuc- 
ceed beſt by cuttings of the young tender 
ſhoots of the ſame year planted early in ſum- 
mer; and will take root the ſame year. 
And in moſt of the underſhrubby tribe, 

ſuch as ſage, &c. cuttings of young ſhoot: 
of the year in May, June and July, will grow 
freely; and in ſuch of the herbaceous pe- 
rennials that propagate by cuttings of 
the ſtalks or branches, the ſame years 
moots in May and June, are proper for 


cuttings, and will allo root the ſame fea- 


lon. 

Some of the tree and ſhrub kinds, having 
their wood of a hard cloſe texture, parti- 
cularly ſome evergreens, that cuttings there- 
of older than two or three months do not 
root freely, or that root more abundantly 
well in the ſame years ſhoots in ſummer, 
than in thoſe of a year or two old; and 
therefore the ſhoots of the ſame years pro- 
duction may be uſed for cuttings in June 
and July, and they will be rooted by the 
Autumn tollowing ; obſerving at the above 
time, June and July, juſt when the ſhoots of 
the year are become a little woody, cut off 
a quantity in lengths, as obſerved in the 
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propagation by cuttings of the year old 


hoots; and plant the hardy kinds in a 
| ſhady border; tne tender or more curious. 
ſorts may be planted in pots, and if plunged 


ina bark bed, or other hot bed, it will for- 
ward them greatly! in rooting, giving water- 


ings and occaſional ſhade from the tun, til 


they get root. 


Many of the fruteſcent or underſhrubby 
evergreens, as ſage, thyme, &c. alto ſavory, * 


top, lavender, roſemary, and various 


others of ſimilar growth, will alſo ſucceed 
abundantly well by cuttings of the young 


ſhoots of the fame year in May, June, and 


July, planted in a ſhady border, or where 
they may be occaſionally ſhaded from the 
ſummer ſun till rooted; and be irequently 


watered. 


By the above method of planting cuttings. 


in ſummer of the ſame years wood, many 


ſorts may be propagated, though it is only 


practiſed principally to ſuch as will not root 


in the older wood, and to any choice ever- 


greens in particular, that root ſooner this 
Wa. 


in the myrtle particularly, it always roots. 


moſt effectually and expeditious i in the young 
wood of the year, in June and Jaly; when. 


about three or four inches long, cut or ſlip- 


ped off from the mother branches ; ſtrip off 
the lower leaves, and plant them in large 
pots, many in each, inſerted within an. inch 
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of their tops, and about one or two inches 
aſunder, and watered, then either plunge the 
pots in a bark bed, &c. or covered down 


cloſe with hand glaſſes, or placed in a ſhal. 


low garden frame, covered alſo with it 
proper lights or glaſſes, or oiled- paper, &c, 


See as directed under the article, Propoge- 


tion by cuttings of the camel ſhocts. 
Many other exotic ſhrubs both of the 
green houſe. and ſtove collections, and thoſe 
Cf the open ground, may be propagated a 
Hove, : 
In the herbaceous plants, ſome perennia 


having abiding tops, as in pinks, we 


Others having durable ſtems and branch; 
remaining all the year as 1n the wall-flower, 
him of Gilead, double naſturtium, fon 
geraniums, Ke. 3 as we before obſerved, 
may be propagated by cuttings of the your; 
ſhoots of the year in May, June, and July, 
fone thoſe of the young | lde hoots, others 
by. cuttings of the ſtems and branches, a 
in balm of Gilead aforeſaid; likewiſe manz 
forts - whoſe tops are annual, dying to the 
ground every autumn, and fhuot up new 


ems in the ſpring, may alſo be propagatedb- 


euttings thereof in ſummer, a as in mint, bavlm, 
rarra20n, penny-royal, and many otaers o 


that tribe; and by cuttings of the youn! 
flower ſtalks of the year, may propagate 


double lichnideas, double ſcarlet Iychn1 


and ſome others of ſimilar growth 7 7% 


duce long, thickiſh, ſolid or fleſhy ſtalks 


: a 70 
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and which while they remain quite young and 
the tender, and being cut off in lengths, and 
wn rlanted, will readily root at bottom the ſame 5 
al. bear, and ſhoot at top. 
iso that all ſuch of the herbaceous peren- 
als, that may be propagated by cuttings 
ge. ef the ſhoots of the year, the ſhoots will 
be proper for this about May and June, 
the oft when they have acquired a little firmneſs 
0% and before they grow hard; and may be cut 
+ off in lengths from two or three, to fix or 
eight inches according tothe nature of growth. 
ial; of the different ſorts. 


Ke. For example: 
lic Un pinks and others of the like growth, 


er, MW the young fide ſhoots from the head of the 
me plant, moſtly of the ſame years ren, will 
ech be er a proper growth in June and July for 
Un, uttings, when from three to four, or five, Or 
% WW tk inches long; ſo cut them off at a joint a! 
lers WM little below the middle, about two or three 
, 3 WM inches in length, ſtrip off the bottom lcaves;. 
an; above half way the cuttings, and cut the re— 
the MW maining top leaves ſhort, then having pre- 
new Ml pared lome {iited, or well: broken light 
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Ab- carth, either in beds, or pots, &c. and the 1 
lm, MW dp ſmoothed, plant the cuttings by thruſt- 4 
ng each into the earth, within an inch of 2 
un; WM e top, and one or two inches aſunder, and * 
gate give directly a moderate watering. out of a 1 
1115 WH watering pot with the roſe or head on to ſettler. 1 
pro- the carth cloſe and regular, about all the * 
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cuttings, and to moiſten the ſoil to faci- 
litate their rooting : after this it would be of 


great utility to cover them cloſe down, either 
with hand glaſſes, or with a ſhallow garden 


frame covered with glaſſes or oiled paper 


lights, as we have before mentioned, which 
will greatly promote their rooting conſider: 
ably more expeditious and abundant, than 
it entirely expoſed to the full air, ob- 
ſerving to give occaſional ſhade from the 
vehement hot ſun in the middle of the day, 


and plenty of water: and they will thus 


be well rooted in ſix weeks, or may be 
greatly forwarded by plunging the pots in a 


hot bed; but in want of glaſſes to cover 


down the cuttings as above adviſed, plant 


them in a ſhady border, give water, and 


many of them will alſo grow. 
Some other herbaceous perennials that 


ſhoot up with a ſingle ſtem, branching out 
above into a buſhy head, as in wall-flowers, 


in which the ſtem and branches remain al 
the year, producing numerous {mall fide 
thoots from the year old branches in April, 
May and June, from two or three, to 
four, five or fix inches long or more, which 


being cut or ſlipped off in the two laſt-men- 


tioned months, and planted in a ſhady bor- 
der, &c. will root the ſame year in a fev 
weeks. Alſo in other plants riſing with ſe— 


the 
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the young top ſhoots, as above, will. form 


proper cuttings for propagation. 


| Obſerving therefore in herbaceous plants 
| of the above nature of growth, having. abid-- 


ing ſtems and branches, they generally pro- 


ducing many ſide ſhoots in the ſpring. arriv- 


ing to a proper growth for. cuttings, in the 


middle or latter end of May, and in June 
and July; which being three or four inches 


long, or more; cut off with a knife or 
flipped off with the hand, cloſe to the mo- 


ther branch or ſtem, clearoff the lower leaves, 
if any, more than half way up the cutting, 
then plant them in a ſhady border or in. 
pots of good earth, inſerting them two parts 


of three or more, into the. earth, giving 


water, and repeat it often in dry Wenther, 
together with occaſional ſhade from the 


fun with mats to thoſe: expoſed in a ſun- 
ny ſituation; or let the cuttings, of any 
tender kinds particularly, be plunged 1 in a 
bark bed, or any hot bed, to promote their 


rooting more expeditious and effectual: 


though the cuttings of hardy plants, ſuch as 


| wall- flower, and the like, will root freely in . 
| 2 ſhady border of natural earth, or in beds 
| or pots of rich mold, ſhaded from the ſun : . 
| and will be rooted fir to tranſplant the ſame 
| Fear in autumn. 
| Some forts of herbaceous perennials that 
| riſe with annual ſtems from the root every 
ſpring, will alſo grow by cuttings of the 
laid ſtems in their young tender growth, in 
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the early part of ſummer; ſuch as in mint 
and the like, which ſending up many ſtems 


from the root in March and April, that will 


be of a proper growth in May and June, for 


cuttings ; generally taking opportunity of 


moiſt weather, and cut up a quantity of 
the ſtalks before they become hard and 
ſticky, divide them in lengths of ſix or eight 
inches, and plant them in beds, &c. of good 
earth, introducing each cutting half way 
into the ground, and give proper waterings, 
and they will ſoon take root and grow the 
lame ſummer. 

As to ſucculent plants, they having moſtly 
durable tops, ſome ſorts producing ſide- 
ſhoots, from their abiding ſtems, and 
branches, in ſpring and ſummer, may have 
them, cut off for planting the fame year in 
June and July, obſerving beiore you plant 
them, eſpecially the more tender very ſuccu— 
lent kinds, to lay the cuttings upon a fhelt 


a few days, or a week, or more, to heal 
and dry over the wound of the cut part at 
bottom, then plant them in a very light 
dry earth, in pots or beds, according 48. 


they are tender or hardy. 


Y 


hy 
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By large cuttings of the ore, two, or ſe- 
veral years old wood, cut in truncheuns, 


poles, or flakes, Cc. 


In ſeveral of the ſoft-wooded tree kinds, of 
the aquatic tribe particularly, as the willow, 
alder, elder, poplar, &c. large cuttings of 


the one, two or ſeveral years old wood, cut 


off either in robuſt truncheons, two or three. 
feet long, or 1n poles or ſtakes, of two or 
three yards in length, and of two or three 
inches thick, and planted in any marſhy, 
watery or very moiſt ground, they will take 
root and grow freely in one ſeaſon, and form 
well rooted plants, furniſhed alſo with ſtrong 
ſhoots above : and thus ſuch cuttings of theſe 
kinds of trees may be employed to advantage 


various ways, where a ſupply of large plants 
are required as expeditiouſſy as poſſible, 
either for hedge ſets, in the ſides of ditches, 
or any moiſt ſituations, or to form pollards, 
or tall ſtandards where wanted, either in. 


wide rows, thickets, groves, &c. in low 


Fd 


of water: and for each purpoſe, the cut- 


tings may be planted at once where they are 


always to remain. 


For it is peculiar to the aquatic tribe of 


trees, or ſuch as delight in watery places, 
tat cuttings thereof, both of the youngſhoors, 
of one, or two, or ſeveral years growth, cut 

RT | : in 


marſhy or watery places, or along the ſides 
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in lengths of a foot or half a yard, to two 
or three yards long, will root freely when 
planted in any moiſt or marſhy premiſes, 
and as before hinted, ſuch large cuttings of 
willow, and alder, &c. may be employed 
to particular advantage, in ſeveral orders of 
planting, ſuch as to form a fenſible hedge, as 
expeditiouſly as poſlible or almoſt immediate- 
ly fencible, in any watery, marſhy ſituations, 
or along the ſides of rivers, brooks, pends, or 
ditches, &c. alſo occaſionally the fame kinds of 
cuttings, in large truncheons, to plant down 
low in the ſides of banks of rivers, and other 
running waters, in particular places, where 
thought neceſſary to ſecure the banks from be- 
ing undermined, and the ſoil waſhed away by 
force of the current; likewiſe in moiſt pre- 
miſes, cuttings of willow in long poles of 
| ſeveral years growth, and two or three yards 
in length, or more, and two or three inches 
thick, to plant for ſtandard trees, when 
required to have them form a large ſize, as 
foon as poſſible, planting them at once where 
they are always to ſtand, either to form 
headed pollard ſtandards, to be kept to 
ſhort trunks of ſix, eight or ten feet, for 
furniſhing a ſupply of poles at top, for lop- 
ping every five, ſix, or ſeven years, more or 
leſs as may be required; or to grow up to à 
more Jofty, large growth for full ſtandards. 


Thus, 
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Thus, in theſe kinds of trees, large long 

cuttings, of the above dimenſions, may be 
planted at once where they are wanted; 


ſuch as all kinds of willow, fallow, ofiers, 
alder, birch, poplar, elder, &c. and moſt 


of which being of ſwift growth, are ge- 
nerally the moſt ſucceſsful in any moiſt or 


boggy ground, where they will proſper conſi- 
derably ; even 1n places almoſt covered with 


water, eſpecially the willow, oſier, alder and 
birch, and in which ſituations they may be cul- 
vated with little trouble after the firſt plant- 


ing, and will yield conſiderable profit, both 
to cut for uſe, as under wood, rods, poles, &c. 
and in pollards, and full ſtandards for timber: 


When therefore it is intended to plant 
any large cuttings in truncheons, poles, or 
ſtakes, of the aforementioned aquatic trees, 


it may be performed in autumn or winter, 


about November and December, &c. in open 


weather, or early in ſpring, 2 the 
method as below. 


Truncheon cuttings, or ſuch as are hide 


half a yard, or two or three feet long, and 
an inch or two thick, may be of the large 
ſtraight ſhoots, branches or poles, of one, 
two or three years growth, and an inch or 
two thick or more; "and are proper to plant 
in any moiſt ſituation, either to form ſtools, 


for the production of twigs, rods, or poles 


to cut annually, or once in ſeveral years, 


lor various purpoſes, as may be required z 


Or 
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or to form hedges both as outward fences, 


along ditch ſides, or any moiſt places, where 


neceſſary, planted either into the bottom, 
ſide, or top of the bank of the ditch, as may 
ſeem molt proper; and alſo to plant as givi- 
ſion hedges, to divide any marſhy grounds into 
compartments as required; or, allo to plant 
towards the bottom of the banks of any run- 
ning waters, to Keep up the ſoil, and prevent 
its being wathed away, as before obſerved, as 
they will ſpread and extend the roots in ſuch 
an- interwoven manner, as to keep the whole 
ſecure againſt the force of the current of wa- 
ter, and will produce a top growth to cut 
for poles, &c. as may be wanted. 

For the above purpoſes let cuttings be 


procured of the proper lengths, half a yard or 


two or three feet long, as above mentioned; 
and if, preparatory to pla inting; the bottom 


or root end be ſharpened, they in moiſt, ſoft, 


marſhy ſoils, may be readily thruſt or driven 
into the oround, without making any prevt- 
aus hole or aperture for their reception, in- 


ſerting them half or two thirds of their length, 


but where the ground is hard or ſtubborn, it 
is adviſeable either to dig the ground, ot 
make holes for cach cutting either with 4 
large long dibble ſtake, or iron crow, ot 
open ſeparate apertures with a ſpade, ſo in- 
troduce the cuttings as above, cloſing the 
earth firmly thereto in a regular manner. 
Butif required to form hed ges at once two. 
chree or four feet high, may procure cutting; 
10 
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in lengths of four, five or ſix feet, and 
plant them a foot or half a yard in the 
ground, either all upright, parallel to one 
another, or to render the hedge ſtronger, 
plant them flantingly, acroſs one anotner 
chequer ways as before hinted ; obſerving 
in either method to place them with the tops 
all an equal height. 

When deſigned to have nah of 
pollard, or ſtandard willows, or alders, &c. 
in moiſt ſituations, either to remain with 
full heads, or produce poles tor lopping oc- 
cationally, may . procure large cuttings of 


holes, two or three yards long or more, frm. 
3 


off all the ſide ſhoots, and ſhorten the weak 
tops, then plant them at once where they are 


to remain, making wide holes half a yard, or 
two or three feet deep, either with a long 


iron crow, or by opening apertures that 
depth with a ſpade, inſert the cuttings one 
in each hole, quite to the bottom thereof, 
and clofe the earth firmly about them, and 
taey will root at bottom, and produce many 


irong ſhoots at top, and ſoon form large 


forcad ing heads, either to remain in that 
order of growth, or to lop the heads Occa- 
fonally for poles, &c. if required, when of 


live, 6x or ſeven years ſhoot, or more orleſs, 


according as they may be required i in regard 


to ſize for the purpoſes wanted. 


Or if required to run them up to high 


ſtandards, may lop the outward growths, the 


4 ſecond 
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ſecond or third year, or ſooner, and leave the 
ſtraighteſt upright middle ſhoot for a leader, 
to run up for the elongation of the ſtem; per- 
mitting it to continue its growth in . 
to form high ſtandards. 


By cuttings of flower. flems, of the ſame year 


in ſummer, 


In ſome of the herbaceous perennial flower 
plants, the cuttings of the young flower ſtems 
of the ſame years production, planted in 
May or June, will readily grow and form 
good rooted plants, in fix or eight weeks. 
Such as in the double lichnidea, double ſcar- 
let lychnis, double rockets, 
others with flower ſtems of ſimilar growth, 
and 1s an eligible mode of propagation 


for ſuch kinds of choice perennials flowers 


as do not furniſh root off-ſets, or proper 
fide ſhoots, for ſlips, cuttings or layers, 
and in which caſe this method may be 
practiſed with tolerable ſucceſs 1 in, many ſorts 
of perennials. 

The ſeaſon for this is about May and June, 
when the main radical flower ſtems, or ſuch 
as rife immediately from the root, are about 
half grown or but little more, while they 
are young and remain ſoft and tender, for 


when they are become hard and ſticky, they 


will not ſucceed well for this purpoſe. 

Obſerving therefore, at the above period 
of half growth, of the flower ſtems: of the 

85 reſpec. 
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| ſeſpective plants that are to be propagated, 


et a proper quantity be cut off cloſe to the 


bottom, and then in thoſe that are long may 


cut them into two or more lengths, prune 
off the weak ſlender tops; then dibble them 
mn a ſhady border, or in pots, &c. to have 
occaſional ſhade from the ſun till rooted, giv- 
nz a proper watering; and then it would 
be of conſiderable advantage to cover them 


cloſe down with a hand glaſs, to exclude the 
external air, whereby the cuttings will root 


much ſooner and in greater perfection: or 
ome in pots may be plunged in a bark bed 
in the hot houſe, &c. or in any hot bed, 
under glaſſes, or oiled paper, and covered 


iſo down with hand glaſſes as above, the 


aſſiſtance of the heat will greatly forward their 


ſooting, obſerving in either method to give 


proper ſupplies of water. 


Though in the hardy kinds, they will alſo 
ſometimes root tolerably with only planting 


them in a ſhady border without the aſſiſtance 


either of glaſſes or hot beds: but notwith- 
tanding where there are the convenience of 


hand glaſſes to cover them down, as above, 


they will more certainly emit roots much 


loner and effectual. 5 5 
They will all root the ſame ſeaſon, fit for 


tranſplanting where wanted in two or three 


months. 


In ſome perennials, cuttings of the main 


lower ſtems riſing annually from the root, 
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15 a principal method of propagation, fuch 
as 1n mint and others of like growth ; which 
in May and June, having a quantity of 
the young ſtems, cut into lengths of fix 
or eight inches, and planted in rows in 
any bed, or border, giving water, thep 
will grow freely. 


— 


By cuttings f the main ton of ſeveral cars 
growth 7n ſome particular Pu ants. 


Some ſucculent plants run up a con- 
ſiderable height with only a fingle ſtem, with. 
out producing either root ſuckers, or ary 
fhde ſhoots or branches for cuttings or ſlips 
for propagation, as often prevail in the torch 
thiſtle, which rifes with an upright thick 
feſby, naked, angular ſtem, many tee! 
high, erected like a column, and as it ſeldom 
ſurniſhes ſide ſhoots, unleſs the top is cut of, 
that in order to propagate it, there is often nd 
other reſource but to cut off part of the top, 
juſt obſerved, about half a foot, or a foot: 
two long, and to plant the cutting thus ci 
off, v. hich will take root and grow; and tit 
mother plant being deprived of its top, it wi 
probably ſend out fide ſhoots for future propt 
gation ; the ſame rule is to be obſerved and 
_ practiſed with other ſycculents of ſimi 
growth, „ that r run with long naked ſtem, 

| either 
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either erect or trailing, without furniſhing 
fide ſhoots, or fuckers. &C. 

The cuttings of the above kinds, ſhould 
be taken off for planting in ſummer, or ear- 
ly part of autumn, cutting tem clean off 
tranſverſely, from about three or four, to 
ſix, or eight, or ten or twelve inches long, 
as they admit: or if cut off longer, may di- 
vide the cuttings into two or more lengths, 
then, as being very ſucculent, lay them in 
the dry a week or fortnight, to heal over the 
cut parts, and then plant them 1n pots of 


dry, light, rubbiſhy ſoil; give a very little 


water, and plunge them into the bark bed 
in the hot houſe. 


There are many t plants X the- 


above nature of growth, that when the top 
is cut off for planting as above; the remaining 
lower part of the old ſtem will often throw 


oat ſome fide ſhoots, both at the part \ whence. 


the cutting was taken, and bciow; which, 
after having one or two ſummers growth, 
may be detached for planting lor further 
encreaſe, if required. 

Any other ſorts of the ſucculent Finds” 
that advance with only a ſingle item, without 
any fide ſhoots, or bottom ſuckers, may allo 
be propagated as above by cuttings of the 
main ſtalk, 
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By cuttings of roots, 


By cuttings of roots is a motle of props. 
pation, occationally practiſed or ſubſtitute 
in default of other methods, both in ſome 
kinds of trees, ſhrubs, herbaceous and ſuc. 
culent perennials, when they do not afford 
any other means by which they can be ſuf. 
ciently multiplied, with any eligible ſucceſ; 
and abundance ; and alſo, in ſome particulat 
trees and plants that propagate by other me. 
thods rather reluctantly, or neither furniſh 
feed for ſowing, or that they are long in 
growing to perfection from ſeed, or do not 
afford ſuckers, off-ſets, or any proper ſhoots 

for layers, cuttings, or grafting, budding, 
&c. they in theſe caſes are propagated oc- 
cCaſionally by root cuttings, and in others, 
particularly ſome herbaceous perennials, they 
are propagated abundantly both by top, and 
root cuttings, as in mint: and in ſome othe! 
perennials, it is the only principal method by WM 
which they are commonly propagated, as in th 
potatoes, horſe-raddiſh, and Jeruſalem-arti- 
chokes and ſome others, alſo in liquorice 

which is always propagated by root cut 

tings. „„ g 2 

However, in ſome ſcarce foreign tree h 
and ſhrub kinds, the propagation by cut- 1 
tings of the roots is often neceſſary, in de- 
fault of other means, as ſometimes feeds 

„ there⸗ 
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thereof cannot be obtained, and the plants 


in their nature of growth neither afford ſuck- 
ers, or any proper branches or ſhoots for 
layers, cuttings, grafting or budding, &c. as 


aforeſaid, and therefore there is no other re- 
ſource, than to cut off pieces of the horizontal 


roots, or thoſe near the ſurface of the earth, and 
the proper ſeaſon for this operation, is in the 


ſpring about March and April, opening the 


earth to the ſurface roots, and with your 


knife cut up ſome that are about a quarter 
or half an inch thick, or but little more, 


in lengths of from three or four, to five or 


ſix inches, as they may occur, and plant thoſe 


of the hardy kinds in a bed or border of 


light earth, inſerting them in rows, wholly 
within the ground an inchor twodeep, giving 


proper waterings, and they will ſtrike root be- 
low and ſend up ſhoots above; or might be 
greatly aſſiſted if planted in pots, and plung- 


ed into a hot bed, but for any tender kinds, or 


particular curious or choice ſorts, the aſſiſt- 


ance of an hot bed is particularly neceſſary, 


planting the 3 in pots and plunge 
them therein: give requent moderate wa- 
terings, | 

But ſome hardy tree kinds, which : 


pagate abundantly by other methods, * 


alſo ſometimes encreaſed by cuttings of the 
horizontal roots, ſuch as in elm, &c. which 
ſends out many long horizontal roots run- 
ning near the ſurface ol the ground, which 

being 
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being cut into lengths of five or fix inches, 
and planted wholly into the earth, an inch 
or two deep, will take freſh root and ſend 
up ſhoots above. 

In ſome ſorts of American aloes, that nei. 
ther afford ſuckers at bottom, nor ſhoots 
above, nor any ſeed, until they flower, which is 
ſeldom before they are near a hundred years 
old, their propagation is therefore ſometimes 
effected by cutting off the large roots, that 
grow neareſt the ſurface of the earth; and 
which may be performed in the ſpring, by 
opening the earth down to the uppermoſt 
roots, and of which cut off ſome of a quar- 
ter or half an inch thick, in lengths from 
three or four, to five or ſix inches, plant 
them in pots of light ſandy ſoil, inferting 
them wholly into the earth an inch or two 
deep, as obſerved above, in the other root 
cuttings; and plunge the pots in a back 
bed where convenient, and they will emit 
root fibres in the earth, and puſh out ſhoots 
above, and form proper plants. 

The above method, though not always 10 
convenient or ſucceſsful as ſome other modes 
of propagation, yet as it often happens that 
no other methods of increaſe occur, in the 
plants above alluded to, it is worth the tri- 
al, and if only a few new plants can be ob- 
tained by that means, it may be conſiderel 
as a ſufficient recompence, 1n the ſcarce and 
curious plants particularly. 

V. Some- 
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Sometimes theſe plants are propagated by 
cuttings of their thick fleſhy leaves. --See 
the Propagation by Cuttings of Leaves. 


method by which ſeveral plants are com- 
monly propagated, ſuch as liquorice, horſe- 
radiſh, ' potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, as 
we before hinted, and ſome other ſorts of 
running and knob-rooted perennials, 


2 In liquorice, the main perpendicular root 

10 ends out many ſmall horizontal ones, running 

0 WW ncar the ſurface ; and notwithſtanding they 
WM hoot up tall ſhrubby-like branchy ſtalks, 

'- Wl theſe being only annual, riſing in ſpring and 

in decaying in autumn, the propagation of the 

int 


plants can only be effected in que abundance 
aby cuttings of the horizontal roots, which 


"0 WW may be cut off from the old roots either oc- 
"00 caſionally as they remain in the ground, or 
onen digged up for uſe; obſerving, the ſmall 
mit 


de roots of a quarter of an inch thick, or 
the fize of a moderate gooſe quill, are the 


O 


> 10 WM cut into equal lengths of five or fx inches, 

des WM ind then hav: ng digged the ground three 
hat lbades deep in ſome large open quarrerof a kit- 

the chen garden or field, there plant them at once 

tr- chere they are to remain, in rows two feet aſun- 

oe der, inſerting the cuttings, by dibble, perpen- 

rec 


Gicularly, wholly i in the ground, an inch or two 

below the ſurface thereof, and a foot diſtance 

in the row; and if required, ſome may be 
n H 5-4. + pRanmted 


But by the cuttings of roots, 1s the general 


proper ſorts for cuttings, which you will 
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planted in a nurſery as ſtools to furniſh a 
ſupply of ſide roots for cuttings. 

In three years the main roots of the 
Iiquorice will be grown to a proper ſize to 
dig up for uſe; the large perpendicular roots 
being the only uſeful parts, | 
By the above practice of planting, cutting; 
of the running horizontal roots, ſeveral 
other plants of the running rooted kind may 
be propagated, both of trees and herbaceou; 

lants. 

Horſe-radiſh, and ſome other large, long, 
or chump rooted plants, as in monk's-hood, 
are commonly propagated principally by 
cuttings of the root, either the main root cut 
into pieces of two or three inches long, or 
cuttings of the top of the root, that length; 
or by cuttings of the ſmall ſide off-ſer roots, 
cut off two or three inches long, with the 
top bud to each, eſpecially in horſe-radiſh; 
and the proper ſeaſon for this work is any 
time from October or November, in open 
weather, till March or April; the methods 
follows: IEEE, 

The cuttings may either be cut from tie 
off-ſets of the main roots occaſionally, 2 
| they remain in the ground, or the roots taken 

up, and the off-ſets divided, or the old 100 
cut into proper lengths; generally in the 
old roots, prefer for this purpoſe, ſuch pat 
as are ſomewhat knotty or knobbed, or ti 
are well furniſhed with eyes or buds, and cu 
each into ſeveral pieces, of one, two, Oy 

| ” inches 
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to each; or otherwiſe, in horſe-radiſh, when 
the roots are digged up for the uſe of a fa- 
mily, may cut off the top part one or two 


plant them as directed below ; or if you uſe 


three inches long, with the budatthe top there- 


© Wraith; then having obtained the cuttings 


d, Win either of theſe methods, plant them, 


by generally by dibble, in the places intended, 
ut WF inſerting the horſe-radiſh ſets twelve or fifteen 


or! WM inches deep, or more, to obtain long, ſtrait 


h; coot-ſhoots for uſe ; but other root-cuttings 
5, WF need not be planted, more than two or three 
the inches deep. | 

But, as in horſe-radiſh, a particular me- 


tod of planting the cuttings 1s practiſed ; 
obſerve the following directions: Let the 


proceed to plant the ſets therein, to remain, 


the, Nin rows two feet aſunder, and a foot diſtance, 
» 3 Wi each row; being for this purpoſe provided 
aken With a long dibble, make therewith a hole for 
root 


each cutting, fifteen or eighteen inches deep, 
ſoas to receive the cutting quite to the bottqin 


twelve or fifteen inches under the ſurface, 


2 „ ſhoots 


inches long, having oneor more buds or eyes 


inches long, with the top bud thereto, then 


cuttings of the ſmall ſide ſhoots of the root, 
| take the top part only, cut off about two or 


. 
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| of remaining to It; and theſe are generally the 
| beſt cuttings for a ſucceſsful crop of horſe- 


ground be digged two ſpades deep; then. 


uprigntiy, with the crown or top thereof 


fut they may produce long, ſtraight, upright 
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ſhoots of that length for uſe; drop a cutting 
into the bottom of each hole, and cover in 


the holes to the top, with the carth, and rake 


the ground even. 

They will ſhoot up the ſame year from the 
bottom, quite through the earth, in long 
ſtrait root-ſhoots, which, in one or two ſum. 
mers growth, will acquire a large ſize, u 
dig up for uſe. 

Potatoes and Jeruſalem artichokes, and 


ſome other knob-rooted kinds, having thd 


root full of protuberances and eyes, are com 
monly propagated principally by the root 


cut into ſeveral] pieces, having one or more 


eyes to each cutting; and the ſeaſon for this 
work is principally in March and April 
when having procured a quantity of mid 
dling large "ound potatoes, or alſo of Je 
ruſalem artichokes, &c. if required, and 
with a knife cut cath into two, three, four 

or more parts as they admit, fo as each cut 
ting have at leaſt one or two eyes or bud 
and directly plant them by dibble, wherein 
tended, according to what they are, eithe 
potatoes, &c. or any kind of flowerin 
plants, inſerting them three or four inch 
deep; and if potatoes and Jeruſalem att 

chokes, muſt be in rows two feet afſunde 
but if flower plants, depoſit them in ti 


borders, beds, pots, KC. as it ſhall fen 
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But in the potatoes and Jeruſalem artis 


chokes, obſerve the following rules in plant- 
ng the root cuttings: chuſe an open ſpace of 
light ground, dig or piouga it properly in 
the ſorins, at. the time for planting, then 
woceed to plant the ſets either with a large 
blunt ended dibble, in rows two feet aſun- 
ter, by. twelve or fifteen inches apart in tlie. 
ws, and from four to five or lis inches 


deep, covering in the earth over them; or 


muy draw deep drills with a hoe or plough, 


md drop. the ſets along the bottom, and 


draw the earth over them tne proper de 2th. 
They will come up in April or May, and 
in the early ſorts produce young potatoes, in 


june or July, and the late kinds in Auguſt, 
september, and October. 


Several other knobbed-rooted plants, ſuch 


3 monk's-hood, &c. as before obſerved, 


may alio be propagated by cuttings of che 


ot. 
Likewiſe ſeveral creeping- roared peren- 


mals, running in thick ſhoots under the ſur- 
ce of the ground, as in mint, &c. ſhort 


cuttings thereof, planted in ſpring, ſummer, 


Or autumn, WH grow and e excced- 


ingly. 
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By cuttings of rooting flalks and branches, 


Many of the trailing ſhrubby and her. 
baccous perenntals, either proſtrating thei 


ftalks, branches, and ſhoots along upon the 


ſurface of the ground, or climb upon ſupport, 
naturally emit roots therein at the joints a 
they advance in length, and being cut off x 
the rooted part in ſhort lengths, and planted, 
each will become a proper plant. 

In the ſhrubby plants of the above kinds 
their trailing ſtalks, that have emitted roots 
in the ground, & c, may be cut from the mo- 
ther plant in autumn, winter or ſpring, cut. 
ting them off at the rooted parts in lengths of 


fix, eight or ten, or twelve inches, accord- 


ing to their growth, trim them as they may 


require, preſerving the root part to each, and 


plant them in a nurſery or where wanted 
with their tops above ground, and they 
will foon grow and make great progreſs. 


And in the herbaceous tribe, ſeveral forts 


produce trailing ſtalks that root in the earth 
as they advance in growth, in ſpring and 


fummer, which may be cut off the fam: 
ſeaſon in lengths, as they admit, each fur- 


niſhed with roots, and planted in beds, bor- 
ders, or pots, as may be neceſſary, accord: 
ing to the nature of the plants. 


20 


A 
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By cuttings of leaves. 


Among the ſucculent tribe, ſome ſorts 


neither furmiſh ſeed in this country, nor 
afford any means of propagation by fuckers, 
off-ſets, or ſhoots for cuttings, &c. as fre- 
quently prevail in the childing aloe, and 
ſome others: and which having thick fleſnhy 
leaves, cuttings thereof, aſliſted by a hot 
bed will take root and grow. 


This method of propagation being not 


always fo effectual or ſuccefsful as the other 
methods, is only recommended for occaſio- 
nal practice in default of all other means, 
2s above ſuggeſted, and if but only a plant 
or two can be raiſed to encreaſe the ſtock, of 
theſe ſcarce kinds, it will be worth the 


trouble which is not great, eſpecially where 


there is the acconimodation of a hot houſe 
bark bed, in which to plunge the pots of 


cuttings, as they will generally root freer, 
in a kindly bark-bed heat than that of a 


dung hot bed. 


It may be performed in the advanced part 
of the ſpring or any of the ſummer months; 


chuſing ſome of the freſh robuſt leaves, and 
of which cut off the top part horizontally 
a few inches, or half a foot long or more, 
according to their growth, and lay them on 


a ſhelf in the hot houſe or any dry warm 
place for a week, till the wound or cut part 
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at bottom is perfectly healed and dried over, 

that no moiſture iſſues therefrom, Which 
would be liable to rot the bottom of the cut- 
ting after planting in the earth: then plant 
them in pots of very light dry ſoil, ohe in 
each pot, inſertipg the bottom l an ohe 
to two or three inches 5 deep in the earth, ac- 
cording to their fize, preſling the earth Cloſe 
about the cuttings, eve a very ſlight water- 


ing to the earth, and directly plunge the 


p ots into a bark bed: and if eh ey are cover- 


ed down with a hand glaſs it will conduce 
much to their rooting 


Propagaticn by Pipings, 


Piping is a mode of propagation effected in 
the young ſhoots of the yearof ſome particular 


forts of herbaceous perennials, by detaching the 


rop part of the ſhoot for planting; and is 
more particularly adapted to the propaga- 
tion of pinks and ſome others of that nature of 
growth, and which may beencreaſed in great 
abundance by that method, ſo as to raiſe a 


large f. tuppiy Apa rooted young plants in 


fix weeks or two months, i from June till Au— 
guſt; and is performed on the fame ſuramers 
ſhoots, by detaching the upper part thereof, 


two or three inches in length, at a Joint 


near the middle, either by pulling it clean 
out of its ſocket or ſheath, and as it will 


thus leave a vacancy like a pipe, hence 


Comes 
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, comes the appellation of Piping ; or may be 
IN cut off at a joint with a knife like cuttings, 
. and by either method the pipings being de- 
it tached in June, &c. two or three inches 
n long, planted and covered down with glaſſes, 


e they will root effectually the ſame year, fit 
'- W for tranſpanting in two months. See each 


ſe method as below. 

£ This is a very expeditious and lent 
© mode of propagation; as we may raiſe 
a numerous ſupply of new young plants 
* properly rooted and growing, in ſix weeks 


after planting: and is particularly calculated 
and practiſed in propagating all the curious 
varieties of pinks, as any deſirable ſorts, 
either of new ſeedlings, or any already ac- 


in quired eminent variety may be raiſed abun— 
ar dantly, for the top of every ſhoot may be tak 
ie en off, for a piping, and will grow freely and 
18 produce flowers next year, exactly the ſame 


as the reſpective parent plants, whence they 
were detached, and as the gardeners about 
London, raiſe vaſt ſupplies of all the fine 
kinds of double pinks for the markets, they 
moſtly efect the propagation by pipings. 

The proper ſeaſon for this method of 
emen iS prifictp Mally in June and the 
early part of July, when the young ſhoots 
tave advanced from about three or four, to 
ive or ſix inches long, and the ſooner the" 

Piping 1s performed, aiter the ſhoots have 
«quired due ſrze, the better, in order that 
= FN 5. | Mey 
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they may make good rooted plants, the ſame 
year before winter, and flower ſtronger the 
year following. 

We will deſcribe each method ſeparately, 
VIz. 


i p By pipings pulled out of the ſocket. 


| 2. By pipings cut off like cuttings. 

| Firſt, By pipings pulled out of their 
| | ſheath or ſocket. 

5 This method is not ſo commenty prac- 


tiſed as cutting them off: but may alſo be 
erformed ſucceſsfully with great facility 
and diſpatch. And is performed by holding 
with one hand the lower part of each ſhoor, 
from which the pipings are to be detached, 
_ whilſt with the other hand having the top 
between the thumb and fingers and pul- 
ling it gently aſunder at a joint, near the 
middle of the ſhoot, it will moſt readily come 
out of its ſocket or ſheath, then trim the 
pipings, by cutting off the ſoft bottom part 
near to the next joint, pull off the lower 
ſtraggling leaves, and cut the top ones ſhort, 
forming each piping about two or three 
inches long ; ; and thus each ſhoot furniſhing 
' one piping, procure as many as 1s neceſſary 
tor planting. 

Then having for their reception prepared 
a ſmall quantity of the belt light rich mold, 
fifted or broken fine between the hands, 
| either fill therewith ſorne large pots, or form 

e e 7 M 
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it into a ſmall bed, three or four feet width, 
for a garden frame; making the ſurface quite 
{mooth, plant the pipings therein by thruſt- 
ing them gently into the earth, they will 
readily make way tor themſelves, inſerting 
them within an inch of the top, and about an 
inch or two aſunder, giving directly a regular 
watering out of a watering pot with the head 
of the ſpout on, to ſettle the whole cloſely in 
the earth, and ſecure in their places, 


As ſoon as they are thus planted, then cover 


the whole cloſely down with hand-glaſſes, or 
in want of theſe, place a ſhallow garden frame 
over, and cover cloſe with the olaſſes or lights 
thereof, or with oiled-paper "lights ; q which 
will exceedingly promote their rooting, 


keeping all quite cloſe night and day, till 
the pipings are rooted and grow, giving dai- 
ly waterings, and a moderate ſhade from the 
fun, juſt in i the heat of the aay only, and when 


the pipings are rooted and begin to ſhoot 
at top, give freſh air daily by tilting up the 


glaſſes, &c. and taking them quite off occa- 


fionall: 7 


Second, The method by cutting off the 


pipings, for planting, inſtead of pulling them 
off, as above, is rather the moſt eligible of 


the two for general practice, though it only 


differs from the other method, in the order of 
| the taking off the piping: obſerving as below. 


| Having a ſharp knife, chuſe the young; 
robuſt ſhoots, and from which let the pip- 
ings. be cut off horizontally at a joint near 
1 2 the 
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the middle of the ſhoot; trim away the 
ſtraggling bottom leaves, and cut the long 
top ones "hort, forming the piping about 
two inches long as Obſerved inthe for mer me- 
thod, and having prepared a bed or ſome large 

ots or boxes of fine earth, plant the pipings by 
thruſting them into the earth, withinaninchar 
leſs of the top, and oniy one or two inches 
aſunder, if required to have many plants 
within a {mall compaſs tor the better conve- 
nience of covering them with glaſſes, &c. 
for when thus covered down cloſe from the 
external full air, it greatly forwards their 
rooting: give a good watering as ſoon as 
planted, out of a watering pot having the roſe 
or head of the fpout on, both in order ta 


ſettle the earth regularly and cloſe about all 


the pipings, and to moiſten the ſoil to promote 
vegetation, and di; 1 
or frames and glafies, &c. cloſe over all the 
pipings, keeping then cloſe down, as before 
adviſed, giving frequent waterings, and oc- 
-cafionil ſhade fro: n the hot mid- day fun. 

If fome pots planted with pipings as above 
could be plunged } into a baik bed of e 

eat for about afortnig! at or three Weeks, and 
covered ally down with hand glaftts, it would 
bring them forward in rooting. 

Obſerve, in each of the above method 85 
it is adviſeable to continue the glaſſes con- 
ftantly over the iÞ ipings ſor ſome time, to 
exclude the © wad lree ar, Which will very 

F much 


place hand glaſſes, 
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much facilitate their rooting; giving neceſ- 
ary Doe ay. according as the earth dries, 
ao a light {ſhade of mats in the middle of 
A ſunny days, from about twelve to two 


Or three o'ciock, but before and after that 


time, permit them to have the full light and 
un, and by keeping the earth always mo- 
(erarely moiſt, the glaſſes remaining cloſe 
Down, will ſoon f. force out roots below W, and 
they will begin to ſhoot at top, at which 
ime, be ſure to admit freſh air, to ſtrengthen 
the young plants, firit tilting up the glaſtes, 
aterwards when the pipings advance more 
in growth, take the claſſes quite off; ſtill 
repeating the waterings as occaſion requires, 
ind the pipings, will thus in ſix weeks, or 
two months be well rooted, and conſiderably 
advanced in growth at top, io as to require 
thinning, when let a quantity be drawn cut 


in a ſhowery time, if poſſible, and planted 


in nurſery rows ſix inches aſunder, in three OF 
four feet wide beds of good earth, giving Wa- 
terings at planting, and aiterwards as there is 
occalion, in dry wea her; and let them here 

remain, ſome for. two or three months, others 
tor half a year or a year, to obtain ſtrength; 

then may tranſplant ſome inta the Bower 
borders, and in pots, Ec. and others may 
always remain in the nurſery beds tor flow- 
ering, but in the autumn or ſpring after they 
are raiſed, about October, November, March 


or April, a quantity of the firongeſt and 
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largeſt buſhy plants may be planted where! 
required, obſerving at each time of trayf. 
planting to remove them with balls of earth 
about their roots, and plant them therewith 
in the places aſſigned them, either in the 
full ground, or in pots; and they, will al 
flower the year following, but ſtronger and 
more abundant the ſecond year. 


F by parting the roots. 


The propagation of plants by parting the 
roots is by dividing the encreaſed fide of. 
ſets thereof into ſeveral diſtinct flips, when by 
ſuch encreaſed off- ſpring, they are multiplicd 
into large bunches; as occur in numerous 
ſpecies of the herbaceous, fibrous and tuber- 
ous-rooted perennials, and many of the un- pre 
or” [Hrutoy tribe; the mother root emitting 5 

y ſide off-ſets, furniſhed with diſtin I ©, 
e and top buds, or ſome alſo with heads 0 
or tops above ground, ſo as, in either caſe, 
to admit of being parted into ſo many ſepa- 
rate plants, and thereby multiply their reſpec- 
tive ſpecies and varieties, expeditiouſly in great 
abundance, as in the polyanthus, primroſe, 
auricula, violer, daiſy, chamomile, campa- 

nula, gentianella, catchfly, golden rod, peren- 
nial ſun- flowers, perennial ſtarworts or aſters, 
ſtrawberries, baulm, mint, penny-royal, and 
numerous other herbaceous perennials, which 
multiply conſiderably by rooted off- ſets, or 
ſide ſhips, torming at once proper rooted 
plants, 
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plants, furniſhed, ſome both with root and 
tops, at the ſame time, others with only the 
root and crown buds, but which will ſhoot 
up to heads at the proper ſeaſon; and, 
in moſt ſorts, the young plants thus yd 
ed, will lower or attain good perfection the 
year following. Likewiſe in ſome of the un- 
der-ſhrubby plants, as above hinted, riſing 
with ſeveral rooted off-ſet ſuckers from the 
bottom, with their top advanced conſiderably 
above ground, often forming, together, a 
thickety growth, ſuch as in Spiræa Eper, 
St. John's wort, raſpberry, dwarf box, ſage, 
&c. which may be parted, top and root toge- 
ther to the bottom, into ſeparate off-ſet ſlips, 
with roots to each, ſo as at once to form pro- 
per rovted plants. 

As to the bulbous-rooted tribe they do not 
properly come under this method of propa- 
gation, but more eligibly under the Propa- 
gation by off-ſets, which ſce. 


But in the herbaceous fibrous rooted 


perennials particularly, the propagation by 
parting the roots may be effected more 
or leſs, in the greater part of this very 
extenſive tribe, ſome multiplying very con- 
ſiderably every year by bottom off-ſets, or 
rooted young plants, emitted from the ſides 


of the main root all around, ſo as often a 


ſingle off-ſer of the root, will in one 
ſummer, furniſh many new ones, emit- 
ted from its ſides, of proper ſize to part 


off for Planting in autumn ſollowing, and 
2 8 that 
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that will flower the enſuing year, if of the Mile ©: 
flowery tribe : or if eſculents will attain per. Caſon, 
fection in one ſeaſon: others again encreap Nution 
but ſparingly by this method, and ſome Mnence 
ſcarcely at all naturally, without uſing ſome W:inved 
means to promote it, ſuch as in ſome ſors April. 
that reluctantly afford bottom off ſets, the N e ab 
cutting down the flower-ſtalks early in ſum. | plants 
mer, before they have advanced much to kinds 


flowering , by which check at top, the plant IM fove- 
Wil often form root off-ſets below. In: 

All plants raiſed by parting the off-ſcrs of peren 
the roots, are always ſureto continue the ſame Ml th. 


greer 
to be 
off-ſe 
only 
they 
leave 
ter, 


as the parent plant, in regard to cvery pro- 
perty thereof, either in growth, flower, fruit, 
variegations, &c. ſo that all plants, of any 
deſirable Kinds, both flowers and eſculents, 
that afford root olff-ſets for parting, may 
both be abundantly encreaſed, and conti- 
nued permanent 1n their reſpective ſpec! es 


and varieties. | ther 
The general ſeaſon for parting or dip ro pere 
the roots of the herbaceous tribe is, eit her part 
in autumn after the plants have done How pag 
ering, fruiting, or have finiſhed their ſum— in 
raer's growth, or in the ſpring before they Ml 6p 
begin growing, or very ſoon after, before of 1 
they have made any conſiderable advance lub 
therein, or have puſhed forth their Bower: ere 
ſtems much for flowering, The autumn in 
parting or flipping may be performed 1 pO 


September, October, and November, accord- 
ing as the flowering and gener al growth, 01 
ö | dhe 
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the different ſorts of plants is over for that 


ſcaſon, as above hinted ; and the ſpring ope- 


ration for the ſame work, may be com- 
menced in February and March, and c. n- 
inued occaſionally in different forts till 
April, eſpecially in the late ſhooting kinds; 
he above may be obicrved borh in the ha dy 
plants, of the full ground, and the ere 
kinds in pots, and in the green houſe and 
ſtove. 

In Parting the roots of the herbaceous 
perennials, it may be proper to remark, that 
35 there are both of deciduous and ever- 
green kinds, there are ſome little difference 


to be obſerved, in parting or ſlipping the 


off-ſets; the former (deciduous kinds) not 


only having their flower-ſtalks decay after 
tiey have done flowering, but alſo their 


leaves in autumn or at the approach of win- 
ter, ſo as only the roots and the crown buds 


e remains, as in everlaſting ſun- flower, 
perennial ſtarworts, golden rod, &c. that in 


parting the, root of thele ſorts for, pro- 
pagation in autumn, winter, or carly 


in ſpring, when . devoid of leaves, tlie 


lips or divided parts will conſiſt only 


of the root, crowned, with the. buds of the 
future leaves and ſhoot, &c. and in the 


evergreen kinds, having the leaves remain- 
ing all the year, as in auricula, pioks, thrife, 
polianthus and many others; and, that in di- 
"ding or parting the roots thereof, ſeparate 
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them with part of the head of leaves, attached 
to each flip where practicable. 

The work of parting the roots may be per. 
formed, either by taking up the whole plant, 
with its entire root out of the ground, and 


then part, divide or flip it into as many ſepa- | 


rate flips with roots to each as it admits of 
not too ſmall, except where as great an en- 
creaſe as poſſible is required; or the main 
plant and root may remain in the ground, 
and part or flip off the out-hde off-ſets 
of the root; and thus may occaſional- 
ly practiſe either method of parting the 
off-fets as ſhall ſeem moſt convenient, 
in the different ſorts of plants, according to 
their nature of growth; and in either of 
which methods may occaſionally ſlip or part 
them with the hand, or aſſiſted with a knife 
or ſpade, as it ſhall appear neceſſary, the 
more flender rooted kinds can be often eaſi- 
ly ſhipped off with the thumb and finger; 
but the large or ſtrong rooted kinds, in 
which the ſlips firmly adhere, a knife wil 
be requiſite to ſeparate them more effectual) 
with a portion of root to each, or ſometimes 
a ſpade, in very large cluſtered roots, being 
careful in either way to part them with 3 
much root part as poſſible to each off-ſet: ob- 
ſerving in thoſe furniſhed with a top or head of 
| leaves, detach them with the root and part of the 
leaves thereto; and in thoſe without any preſent 
leaves becarefulthat each flip is furniſhed with 
one or more good buds, at top of the * 
! Then 
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Then having thus procured the flips re- 
quired, let them be prepared for planting, 


by cutting off any broken or irregular part 


at bottom, ſhorten ſtraggling fibres of the 
root, and clear away decayed, and unneceſſary 
under leaves and then plant them as below. 

The planting them is tobe performed com- 
monly with a dibble; obſerving, ſome of 
the larger ſlips, may be planted at once 
where they are to remain in beds, borders, 
ſhrubberies, or pots, &c. according to what 
they are, and the uſes for which they are 
required, and adapted; and the ſmaller flips, 
you may plant in nurſery rows, ſix inches 


atunder, to have a ſummer's growth before 


planted out for good, then tranſplanted with 
balls of earth about their roots, to where 
they are finally to remain ; or in any of the 
more curious or choicer forts, the ſinall flips 
may be ſet in pots, one, two, or ſeveral in 


each, as may be required if quite {mall flips, 
but when grown ſtronger are to be planted 
into ſeparate pots; and flips of the tender 
exotic kinds belonging to the green houſe 


and hot houſe, ſhould ia general be planted 


in pots, either ſingly, or ſeveral in each, 


as a nurſery till advanced more in growth, 


then tranſplanted into pots ſingly, obſerving 
in planting the ſlips, let thoſe of the deci- 


duous perennials, not furniſhed with a head 
or leaves be planted down, almoſt wholly 


within the ground, or with the crown of the 


root 
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root an inch under the ſurface, or if they 
have any advancing buds or ſhoots, plant 
them accordingly, with theſe juſt out of 
the earth; and in the evergreen kinds, ha'- 
ing a head of leaves crowning the root, 
plant them down to the bottom leaves cloſe 
to the earth, and as ſoon as planted give a 
moderate watering, and repeat it as there 
ſhall be occation till the plants have taken 
root, eſpeclally in early autumn and late 
ſpring planting. 

In the under ſhrubby tribe, ſome forts 
grow up with many ſmall ſhoots from the 
root, Which may be parted into ſo many 
ſeparate plants with roots to each, and the 
ſeaſon for performing. it is in autumn or ear- 
ly in ſpring, either taking up the whole plant 
and divide it into ſeparate off-ſets, or ſlip 
them off as the main plant and root ſtands in 
the ground, by the aſſiſtance of a ſpade and 
knife, then trim the root as you ſhall ſce 
neceſſary by cutting of broken parts, and 
ſtraggling fibres, all fide ſhoors below, and 
weak or bowed tops : and plant them in the 
nurſery way, or fome of the largeſt where 
they are to remain. 


Propegation 55 2 of the root and 0, Oe. 


In many ſorts of plants A leaxiful propa- 
gation is obtained by ſlips of the young off 
ſpring, both of the root and top, and of ict 

young 


3% — of. wt. C7 
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vouug heads, produced from the crown and 
ſides of the root, and head of the parent 
plant above ground, that may be readily 


ſlipped off with the hand, for planting as 


ſo many diſtinct plants, ſome with roots, 
others unrooted, but that will root when 
planted, both in many of the herbaceous pe- 
rennials, and ſeveral forts of ſhrubby plants. 
Obſerving, as this method of propaga- 
tion conſiſts both of rooted flips riſing im- 
mediately from the ſides and crown of. the 
root, and in unrooted lips, emitted in ſome 
forts from the head of the plant juſt above 
ground; and ſome numerouſly, ſome from 
the ſides of the item, and branches, that, in 
all of which the young ſhoots of the year, 
or a vear old are the proper growths to de- 
tach as flips, though root lips of one or two 
years old or more will alſo ſucceed, as 


they adhering immediately to the ſides ot 


the mother root, are always furniſhed with 
root fibres; alto fuch young ſhoots as occur 
at the bottom of the plant near the ground 
ſometimes have formed fibres in the earth, 
or if without fibres, thoſe near the ground, 


are much formed e TON! ing, that being 


ſlipped off and Pl lanted will root in 1 the earth 
and grow. 

In many of the ſhrubby and under- 
ſhrubby plants, the unrooted flips of the 
ſmall. young {ide ſhoots of the branches 


that 


both of the f fame and laſt years production, 
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that being flipped and planted in fpring, and 
ſummer, will readily emit roots and grow; 
and any choice or curious forts may be great) 
aflifted by covering them down with glaſſes, 
or placed in a hot- bed, or aſſiſted both ways, 
as occaſion may require, as explained here. 
after. 

And of the herbaceous perennials, ſome 
ſorts having a ſort of underſhrubby branches 
remaining all the year, as in wall flower, 
&c. produce many young ſhoots in ſpring, 
fit to ſlip in May and June for planting; 
and that will root freely and form good 
plants, the fame year, proper for flowering 
in tolerable perfection the year following, 
Several others of a more herbaceous growth, 
as auriculas, pinks, houſe-leek, &c. that 
afford many bottom ſhoots tor flips, iſſuing 
immediately from the {ide or crown of the 
root, ſometimes furniſhed with root fibres, 
and ſome not, but being produced cloſe 
to, or near the earth, the bottom is thereby 
formed of a rooty nature, that when detach- 
ed and planted will emit roots and grow. 
But as the propagation by flips may be 
compriſed under the three following heads, 
each will be explained in its proper place, 
VIZ. 5 ö 

; | | j $747 
1. By flips of the root. . 
2. By flips of the bottom ſhoots riſing from, 
or near the root. e SF 


VV 
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3. By flips of the young ſhoots of the ſtem 


and branches. 


In each of the above methods of propaga- 
tion by flips, it is generally to be conſi- 
dered in performing the operation of ſlip- 
ping, that the ſhoots or off ſets proper for 
lips, may either be ſlipped off from the 
mother plant with the hand inſtead of cutting 
them off with a knife, as in the propagation 
by cuttings; and that the ſmaller off, ſets, 
or ſhoots for this purpoſe, either of the 
root or top may commonly be detached or 
ſlipped with the thumb and finger, taking 
them clean off to the bottom, or to whence 
they proceed: or ſometimes in ſlipping the 
larger off-ſets and ſhoots, may uſg a knife oc- 
ſionally to ſeparate them more effectually 


where they are ſtrongly affixed to the main 
root, &c. but the ſmall young ſhoots of the 


1ead, ftem or branches, may with facility, 
ve-moſtly ſlipped with the hand. 


Firſt, By root flips. 


By root ſlips many of the fibrous, and 


eretping rooted, herbaceous perennials may 
be propagated in great abundance: as vaſt 
numbers. H this claſs of plants multiply 
exceedingly by ſmall ſide aff-ſets, around 


the outſides of the main root or from the 


head thereof, produced in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, fit for ſlipping off with root fibres to 
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each to plant for propagation, ſome ſorts eat. 
ly the ſame ſeaſon, others in autumn or ſprins 
following, as will he obvious r then 
growth; Tome forming the off- ſet ſhoots 1 moſt. 
ly of the root, with buͤt little or no top above 
round, at the time of llipping them, elpeci- 
ally if early! in ſpring; or late in autumn, or in 
winter, of the ſorts that are deciduous, loſing 
both their ſtems and leaves in the winter 
ſeaſon, as in perennial ſun-flower, ſtarworts, 
mint and numerous others: and ſome con- 
ſiſt both of root and top together, fit to be 
flipped in-the advanced part of ſpring, as ih 


mint, baulm, penny-royal, artichokes, poly- 


anthus, p. inks; daiftes, chives,” gentianella, 
campanulas, and many other perennials, 

both of the kitchen and flower garden, Ke. 
ſending up young: ſhoors in March and Apr! 
fit to dip of with roots the ſame ſpring tor 
planting { and many other perennials afford 
rooted lips from the bottom furniſhed with 
tufty tops ; above oroundy/remaining all year, 


as in cul. thrift, and numerous others of 


the evergreen. herbaceous tribe, that may be 
flipped both in ſpring and autumn with roots 
ard top to each lip. M in 1800 K 
80 that it may alſo: be lead that nu 
merous herbaceous perennials produce plen- 
ty of bottom ſlips iſſuing Immegiately from 
or near the crown of the root, ſhdoting wit 
the top above ground in ſpring, or ſurnmer, 
28 occur. in, mene torts whoſe top" decays a 
: 252 (347 vx © JHS-35:0-N01 3!) DU 
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nually in autumn, and that ſhoot up with 
new {tems or heads in the ſpring, will be pro- 


per to ſlip the ſame year, in ſpring, when the 
thoots are only from about one, two, or three, to M] 
four, five or ſix inches in len oth aboveground, 1 
eſpecially thoſe that run up wholly ro ſtems, 2 


but thoſe growing always low, may ſome- 
times be either lipped the fame ſpring, or 
not till ſummer, or autumn, or foring fot ; 
lowing, as you ſce fit; carefully flipping 
them clean to the bottom in ſeparate ſlips, 
each with as much root as poſſible for plant- 


ming; and in many ſorts alſo with abiding tops, 
v. remaining all the year, and ſuch as grow 
„ MW low and near the ground, as in auricula, 
ls pink, houſe-leek, and numerous others, the 


0. off- ſets thereof, that ariſe from the head of the 
'i1 W root, and ſhoot above ground with tops of but 


or a few inches high, may either be ſlipped the 
rd lame year they are produced, in ſpring, ſummer 
th or autumn, or in the following ſpring, wlien 
ir, a year old, as may ſeem expedient by the na- 
of ture of growth of the plants, and the off: ſets 
be thereof, whether in ſhoots or heads; and ſo as 


)'s MW they can be derached or flipped off clean to 
the bottom, with roots to each, or taken off 


u- ſo low that the bottom part affects a rooty 
n- er ure, adapted to emit root fibres rea- 
IM dily when planted. 

ith Likewiſe many of the knobby or tuberous 


F 


rooted ee afford a ſopply of ſide 
815 „ N root 
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root off-ſets, or tubes of the root, to flip 
for propagation ; as alſo many of the long 
carrotty ſhaped perennials, furniſh fide off. 
ſet root ſhoots, that will admit of ſlipping 
for encreaſing the collection when required, 

And in many of the under-ſhrubby tribe, 
as in ſage, hyſſop, thyme, ſouthernwood, 
Javender-cotton, &c. ſhooting up quite 
from the bottom, admit of being flipped of 
clean to the root, with root fibres to each 
{lip. 15 We 
ha to the proper ſeaſon for performing the 
operation of ſlipping the roots, the early 
part of ſpring, about February, March, 
and April, before they begin to advance 


much in the ſpring ſhoot, 1s an eligible 


time for that work: or in autumn, after they 
have performed their ſummers growth; 
though ſome ſorts of low growing plants, or 
that do not wholly ſhoot up to tall ſtems, 
but emit low ſide off-ſet ſhoots, immediately 
from the root, may be occaſionally flip- 
ped almoſt any time in ſpring, and ſum—- 
mer, when the ſlips occur, when not ſhot 
above two, three, or four inches; eſpe- 
cially if planted in a ſhady border; but in 
ſuch as ſhoot up wholly to tall ſtalks, ſhould 
generally be flipped either in the ſpring be- 
tore they ſhoot much, or in autumn after 
the ſtalks decay, or in many hardy ſorts 0! 
perennials, they may be occaſionally ſlipped 


any time in winter, in open weather, ſuc} 


as 
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13 golden rods, aſters, and perennial, ſun- 
flower, &c. though ſpring and autumn, 
ire moſt preferable for har work. 

The work of flipping, the roots is gene- 
rally underſtood to be performed while the 
nother plant and its root remain in the 
ground, ſlipping theoutſide off-ſets therefrom 

without diſturbing its growth ; or the whole 
root may be taken quite up, if thought more 
convenient: but if the former, only let the 
earth about the ſlips intended to be detach- 
ed, be opened more or leſs, as it ſhall ſeem 
geceffar y, ſo as to admit of detaching them 
with roots to each; then according to the na- 
ture of production of the off- ſet young plants 
proper for ſlips, emitted either from the 
des or crown of the main root, or that 
either adhere cloſe thereto, or are a little de- 
nched, or produced ſingly or in bunches, 


et them be flipped off accordingly with the 


tiumb and finger clean to where they originate, 


cif very ſtrong flips may aſſiſt with your knife 


I ſeparatingthem from the mother rot, when 
they will not readily flip off with the hand, 

being careful, in either method, to take each off 
vich as much root part as poſſible, both ſuch as 
ac pr oduced immediately from the des of the 
main root under ground, and from the crown 
erco. minding tfiat each ſliphavc one or more 
proper crown or top buds, or a head of leaves, 

young [hoots, &c. according to the nature 
growth of the reſpective plants that are 


' be ed 5. obſe eie of plants that are | 
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to be ſlipped in the fpring, which have made ert 
ſhoots of the year, they ſhould be flippelM one, 
when the ſhoots are not advanced abore ing 
from one, two or three, to five or {ix inches, M he 
and being careful in general, when you have keac 


detached the ſlips, to cloſe the earth in again co t 


about the roots of the old plants; or to gan aur 


a larger increaſe, may take up the wholeM der 


root out of the ground, and flip it into af do 
many as it will admit, with roots to each; or the 
may allo flip them into larger or ſmaller flips, M wii 


either in ſeparate off-ſets, or in little bunches, M till 
as may be required for particular ſorts or pu- in | 


poſes. | lip 

Then, having obtained the flips, all fur- | 
niſned more or leſs with roots, they may be forn 
conſidered as forming at once ſo many dis: 


tinct new plants, let them be prepared for ſum 


planting, by trimming them, as they ſhall ft. ſect 
quire ; ſuch as pruning away any broken or i- and 
regular parts of the root, ſhorten long ſtrag- 1 
gling fibres thereof, and clear off any decay king 
looſe, broken, and ſtraggling under leaves) met 
and then plant the lips where wanted, eithe run 
to remain, as in ſome of the larger flips aut. 
the more hardy forts, or others plant ii pla: 
nurfery-beds, or borders, or ſome in pots 
as they require, according to the different 
ſpecies, &c. obſerving of thoſe that at 
without any top when ſlipped, but being ef 


earth; and thoſe furniſhed with top, plat 
them down to the firſt under leaves; or . wh; 
f ; 
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ade ert them more or leſs into the earth, within 
pel Ml one, two or more inches of the top, accord- 
ove MW ing to their ſize, length, and order of growth, 
hes, WM whether as lender ſhoots, or robuſt tufty 
ave keads, &c. and plant them from about two 


zan afunder, according to the different ſorts, or- 
101: der of growth, and reſpective uſes either as 
0 3M flowers, eſculents, or ſhrubby plants: cloſing 
ers the earth about each ſlip, and give water: 
pi which you will repeat as occaſion may require 
hes, till chey ſtrike freſh root and grow, efpectally 
2ur-M in the ſpring, ſummer, and early autumn 

lipping. 


o 


fu. They will thus ſoon take freſh root, and! 
bez form ſo many new diſtinct plants, and ſuch 


is are ſlipped in ſpring and early part of 
| for fummer, will, in many ſorts, attain good per- 


1 ref fetion the ſame year, both in ſome eſculents 


r H-. nnd numerous flower kinds- 


trag- In ſipping the roots of creeping rooted 
echt kinds as in mint, &c. which ſhoot into nu- 
ves; mcrous thick roots, may flip. pieces of the 
1h running roots, either without any top, in 


ps autumn, winter, or early in ſpring, and 


nt i planted an inch or two deep, they will rea- 
dily grow and multiply: or in ſpring when 


they ſhoot up to ſtalks, two or three inches 
t al long or more, may flip off a quantity with 
top and root together and plant them. 


which to promote a larger ſupply, cut down 


gain or three, to four, five or fix inches or more 


In ſome herbaceous perennials they afford 
de flips of the root but ſparingly, and in 
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the flower-ſtalks early before they advance 
much in their ſummers growth, and they wil 
thereby be encouraged at bottom, fo as ty 
emit ſide off-ſets of the root, the fame yen 
for ſlipping early in autumn. 

In flipping the knob and tuberous-rooted 
perennials, as allo the carrotty rooted kinds, 
it is moſt adviſable to perform it either i 
autumn, ſoon after they have effected 
their ſummers growth, or early in ſpring, 
before they begin to ſhoot either 4 


bottom or top any thing conſiderably; 


though in the flowery tribe, of ſuch whoſe 
{tems and leaves wholly decay in ſurnmer 
after they have flowered, it is more eligible, 
generally to flip them in autumn, about 


Auguft, September, or October,: &c. or 


in ſpring before they begin to ſhoot again: 
and by which they will ſtrike root more et- 


fectually, and grow ſtronger for flowering next 


year: obſerving, in ſlipping theſe ſorts, that 
if performed while the main root remains in 
ground, open the earth about the encreaſed 
parts thereof whence the flips are produce, 


and ſlip off the increaſed ſide off- ſets, accord- 


ing to their nature, either knobbed, tuberous, 
or carrotty ſhaped; or where as large an in- 
creaſe as poſſible is required, the whok 
root may be taken up out of the ground, 
as Oobſerved in the propagation by parting 
the roots, and then ſlipped into as many di- 

tinct parts, as it will admit, each having on! 


or more buds for top ſhoots, &c, then n 


a 
4 * 


Teint 
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10M either method, let the ſlips be planted where 
vil intended, either ſome at once where they 
to» MW are to remain, or in nurſery beds, or ſome 
em MW in pots as may be required, or as ſhall be . 

neceſſary according to their nature, giving 05 
ted MM neceſſary waterings, and each will grow and : 
s, form a proper plant, for the purpoſes in- 


- . * o 
ua 


intended or for which they arc adapted. al 

ted In many of the low under-ſhrubby plants, 1 

ng, as dwarf box, ſage, ſouthernwood, hyſtop, | 
c. producing ſhoots directly from the root, » 


— 
0 


ly; WT furniſhed with rooty fibres in the earth, and 5 
ſe MW which being a ſort of fuckers, may with facili- 5 
ner ty be ſlipped off from the parent plant, clean [7 
ble, to the root, ſo as each forms at once a proper 5 
out MW rooted plant, for propagating their ſpecies; x 

or and being thus ſlipped and planted in the f 
ain: ſpring or early part of ſummer, they will A 
et- make good ſtout plants the fame year by 4 
ext N autumn following. | . „ 
that In the bulbous rooted tribe, as crocus, > 
s in tulip, narciſſus, &c. they producing maß 
aled young off-ſer bulbs of the root, fit to ſl. , in 7 
eech ſummer when the plants are paſt flowering, and 44 
ord- which may then either be occaſionally ſlipped by 
ous, off with the hand, as the mother root remains "0 
in-. in the ground when not intended to remove 9 
hole or tranſplant them, or otherwiſe the whole "4 
und, taken up, and the young increaſed ofi-ſets ſlip- 1 
ting Ml ped off from the principal bulbs, which after- "1 
di- wards plant again by themſelves, and plant '4 
oe the Nipped off-tets in nurſery beds for a year, 7 
nor till acquired a proper growth to flower 
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ſtrong, then tranſplanted, when the flowe— 
and talks decay, among the ful! blowing 
bulbs. Lee propagation by eff-jets, in which 
that of the bulbous rooted plants 1s fully 
celcribed. 

Several of the ſucculent plants, afford 
root off. ſets or young heads iſſuing immedi- 
ately from the root like ſuckers, as in aloe, 
&c. and which may alſo be ſlipped off with 
roots to each, from the mother plant as it 
remains, without taking it up, or diſturbing 
its growth: and the ſlips thus detached be- 
ing rooted, they at once form proper plants 
that when planted, will readily grow with- 
out much trouble, 


2. By ſlips of the Bottom ſhoots, rifn ng 13 or 


near the root, 


As we before ſuggeſted, many ſorts of bath 
herbaceous and ſhrubby plants, Produce 
fuppl.es of bottom ſhoots, and off-ſet young 
heads, iTuing, either immediately from or 
near the crown of the root, or head of the 
plant near the earth, in ſhoots entirely above 
ground; ſo as they may readily be ſlipped 
off in ſeparate flips, either with more or 
leſs root, or ſometimes without any, but 
growing near the earth and root, the bot- 
tom part inchning to a rooty ſubſtance, a5 
obſerved on former occaſtons, are very muci 


inclined to rooting when planted, 


In 


or 
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In the herbaceous perennials, numerous forts 
ſend up many oft-fets, in ſpring and ſummer, 
ſuing from the ſides and crown of the root, 
and form bottom. ſhoots, or heads, above 
ground, that when from one, two, three 
or four inches long, are proper to ſlip, ſome 
ſorts the ſame ſpring, others in ſummer 


or autumn following, according to their 


growth. 
Obſerve, thoſe that naturally ſhoot up 


wholly to ſtems in the ſpring, &c. and that 


when intended to propagate them by ſlipping; 
the above ground young ſtem- ſhoots and 
root together, ſhould be ilipped for that pur- 
poſe while the ſhoots are only from one or two, 


to three or four inches long, as above hint- 
ed, ſlipping them clean to the bottom; with as 


much root part as poſſible, or as near to the 


root as convenient, lo as the Doctor of the 


lip be of a ſomewhat rooty nature, and 
plant them where required, eee them 
within an inch or two of the top, and give 
proper waterings. 

Some other herbaceous plants, growing 


always low or near the ground, produce 


ſhort robuſt ſhoots, and heads, either from 
or near the root, never exceeding a few 
inches length, as in auricula, polyanthus, 
pink, penny-royal, thrift, London pride, 
and many others of fimilar growth, Aken 
lometimes produce off-ſct thoots, eith 

above ground, immediately from the root, 
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or from the crown of the plant, juſt above 
the ſurface of the earth, and which when 
from one or two, to three or four inches 
ſize, may be ſlipped either the fame year, 
in ſummer or autumn, or next ſpring, when 
a year old: flipping them either clean off ty 
the root, or as near the bottom as poſſible, 
that they may partake ſomewhat of the root 
nature as before adviſed; and let them then 
be trimmed as required, by cutting off any 
broken or ragged part at bottom, clarks 
away any looſe ſtraggling bottom leaves 
and plant them where required, according 
to their nature, orkind, inferting them within 
an inch or two of the top, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to their ſize of growth; and give 
proper waterings. 

In the Jow ſucculent plants, many forts 
afford above ground ſhoots, ariſing from or 
near the crown of the root, that may cafily 
be flipped off ſeparately with roots to each, 
or that being taken off near the earth, have 
the bottom end of a rooty texture, adapted 9 
ſend out root fibres abundantly, and all « 
which may either be flipped the ſame year 
they are produced, in ſummer, or autumm, 0 

the ſpring following, when from one or two, 
to three, four, or more inches long, and pla! 
them where required, according to the 
forts, either in che open ground, or in 
pots, &c. 
And 


— 
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And in the low ſmall ſhrubby plants many 
forts rifing with ſeveral off-ſet ſucker-like 
ſhoots, quite from the root, that being flipped 
clean to the bottom, each will form at once a 
proper rcoted plant, or other kinds having the 
lower branches and ſhoots produced ſo 


near the ſurface of the ground and root, 
emitting root fibres in the earth, ſo as they 


may be eaſily flipped off from the mother 


plant with roots to each, or ſometimes with + 


out hardly any root, but by growing near 


the ground, the bottom acquires a foime- 
what rooty growth, ſo as it will eaſily 
put out root fibres, when detached and 


planted. So that obſerving, in all the 


above ways of ſlipping theſe kind of un- 
derſhrubby plants, furniſhing root or bot- 
tom flips, from or near the root of the 
mother plant, or near the ground, the 
proper ſeaſon to ſlip them is principally in 
ſpring, about February, March, or April, or 


in autumn about September, or October, or 


ſome of the ſmall evergreen ſhrubby plants, as 
lage, rue, ſavory, thyme, hyſſop, lavender-cot- 
ton, box, &c. may be ſlipped as above, wit! 
ſucceſs in the fummer months; being careful 
in each way, to flip the ſhoots off cloſe to 
whence they originate, either to the root, 
or near it, according as they occur; ſo as 
each flip may have ſome root to the bottom, 
or of a rooty nature; then ſtrip off the 
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bottom leaves, if any, cut off any broken nea 
part at bottom of the ſlip, and plant them wh 
ROT intended; give water, and they will lip 
adily grow, and form each a good rooted MW vi 
Rant in one ſummer's growth. anc 
All flips of choice or > tender ſorts being ane 
planted in pots, may, to forward their ſtriking let 
freſh root, be plunged in a bark bed, or abc 
any hot bed under glaſſes, &c. as alſo any pre 
that are not furniſhed with roots when flip. ſey 
ped may alſo be treated in the ſame manner, IM rat 
which will run them more e or. 
| hat 

Cu! 

3. By ſirps of the head, ſiems and br anche me 
without roots. rer 

or 

In many both of the herbaceous, ſuccu— kir 
lent, and ſhrubby tribe of plants, they fur- Det 
niſh ſhoots ſome from the head of the plant, for 
juſt above ground, without any root; ande- | 
others from the ſides of the ſtems and all 
branches alſo unrooted, and all of which YO! 


being flipped off with the hand, when of a che 


proper growth, and at a proper ſeaſon, in in 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, and planted ol 
in the ſhade, or where they may have occa- me 
ſional ſhade from the ſun, in hot weather, Ty 
they will emit roots in the earth and be- me 
come proper plants. ne 

Some herbaceous and ſucculenr perenn! i's br 
ot: low growth, produce ſinall tufry heads, ag 
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near the crown of the root, often however, 
wholly without any root-part, yet being 
lipped off cloſe and planted, will grow, and 
which may be performed in ſpring, ſummer, 
and early part of autumn, not after Auguſt, 


and they will root freely the ſame ſeaſon : 
let ſuch therefore at the proper ſeaſon, as 


above, according as the flips occur of a 


proper growth, from one, two, or three to 
ſeveral inches long, be ſlipped off ſepa- 
rately, trim off any broken part at bottom, 
or looſe under leaves, and plant them, the 
hardy kinds in a ſhady border, the more 
curious or tender kinds, ſet in pots to be 
moved alſo to the ſhade, give water, and 
repeat 1t moderately as occaſion requires : 
or ſome of the more tender or curious 
kinds in pots, may be plunged in a bark 


bed in the hot houſe, which will greatly 


forward their rooting. 


Many curious herbaceous perennials, may 
alſo be propagated by flips of the ſmall 


young ſhoots of the year, iſſuing ſome from 


the crown of the plant above ground, as 


in pinks, auriculas, &c. others from the ſides 


of the ſtem and branches, in ſpring and ſum 


mer; and being ſlipped and planted in May, 
Tune and July, will ſtrike root and grow, 
making good plants the ſame ſeaſon; and ſome 
herbaceous plants having abiding ſtems and 


branches, or ſuch as continue all the year, 
as in wall flower, &c. producing many . 


young 
5 | 
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young ſhoots in ſpring, which in May and} 


June, will be fit to flip off from two cr 
three, to four, five or ſix inches long fo 
planting and will ſtrike root freely in a fey 
weeks, and make good buſhy-headed plants 
by autumn, that will flower in perfection 
next year, and is the only effectual method 
of propagation, by which to. encreaſe the 
fine double bloody wall-flowers, for they 
will not come the fame from ſeed, nor do 
they produce bottom, or root off. ſets for 
ſlips. 

50 that. in herbaceous perennials. in which 
it is intended to propagate them by the 
above ground ſlips, not furniſhed with root; 
it may be obſerved that ſuch flips are po- 
duced, fore from the ſides of the crown 
of the plant, entirely above the earth, ſome- 
times in ſmall robuſt off-ſet heads, in others, 
in more ſlender off-ſets, and in ſome others, 
furniſh ſlips of ſmall ſlender ſhoots from the 
ſides of the ſtems, others from the branches 
of the head; and in all of which they may 
be moſt eaſily ſlipped off with the thumb 
for planting, 

In the wall-flower, ſage, and many other her- 
baceous— underſhrubby perennials with ſtem 


and branches, &c. remaining all the year, many | 


young ſhoots are produced from the ſides ol 
the branches in the ipring, growing ſeveral 
inches long by May or June, and at which 
rime are proper for ſlips; chuſe the more 
roba 
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robuſt young ſhoots of from about three or 
four, to five or fix inches long, ſlip them 
oF with your thumb cloſe to the mother 


branches whence they ariſe, and having 


lipped a quantity let the lower leaves be 


ſtripped off more than half way up, then 


plant them in a ſhady border four, five or 
fix inches apart, inſerting each two part of 
three or more into the earth, or may plant 
ſome in large pots, ſeveral in each, and 
placed in the ſhade, give water as ſoon as 
planted, and repeat it often in dry weather; 
and they will ſoon ſtrike below and ſhoot 


ar top, and form handſome plants by 


autumn, when a parcel of the beſt may be 
tranſplanted ſingly into pots, finally, to re- 
main, both for the convenience of moving 
them under ſhelter in winter, when ſevere 
froſt prevail, and in which to continue for 
lowering, in order to place in fore courts, 
or where required in aſſemblage with 
other flowers. 85 | | 

Some ſorts alſo of the more herbaceous 
perennials having abiding or evergreen tops, 
as auriculas, pinks, &c. may flip off young 


ſhoots, of one, two, three or four inches long, 


in April, May, and June, and plant them 
in a ſhady border, or in pots, placed in 
the ſhade, or ſhaded occaſionally from the 
mid-day fun, will take root and grow; hut the 
young ſhoots of the year, in pinks, &c. ſlipped 
off in May, June and July, two, ts” or 
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four inches in length, and the long tops of the 
leaves ſhortened, then planted thickly in 1 
bed, or pots of fine earth, inferting then 
therein within an inch of the top, give 
water, and cover them cloſe with a hand 
glaſs, they will root in a ſhort time. See th; 
Propagation by pipings. 
In fome ſorts of annual flowers with 
branchy heads and firm ſhoots, flips of the 
young ſhoots of the branches will grow 
and by which may propagate them to ſtand 
all winter, to flower early next year, par- 
ticularly in the chryſanthemum, of which, 
if required to propagate ſome of the fineſt 
full double kinds, may in September and 


beginning of October, flip off a quantity of 


the robuſt ſhoots of three or four inches 
long, ſtrip off their under leaves, and dibble 
them into ſome large pots of light carth, 
many in each pot, planting them down with- 
in an inch or two of the top, give water, and 
place them in the ſhade, till the middle of Octo- 
ber, or may be placed under a frame and 

glaſſes, or covered with hand glaſſes, to 
forward their rooting ſtronger, before win- 
ter; and about the middle or latter end of 
October, let the pots containing the flips be 
either removed into a green houſe, placed 
near the front, or in a garden frame, de- 
fended in bad weather in winter, with the 
glaſſes, &c, but expoſed in all mild diy 
gf Oe | .days, 
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days, and in either method the lips will 
be well rooted, and advanced in growth 
at top by next March or April, ſo as in 
May, ſome may be planted into the bor- 
ders, others in pots ſingly, and they will 
tower ſooner by a month than ſeedlings : 
and with a certainty of their flowers being 
of the ſame doubleneſs as thoſe of the pa- 
rent plant, whence they were taken. 


Several of the ſucculent plants of the 


green houſe and ſtove collections, growing 
up with ſtems and branches of various ſingu- 
lar growths, that emit a production of many 
lide ſhoots from the ſtem and head, proper 
for ſlips, to detach for propagation of the re- 


ſpective ſorts; and which may be ſlipped either 


in ſpring, ſummer or autumn, when they oc- 
cur of a proper ſize, from one, two, or three, 
to fx inches long according to their nature 


of growth; carefully detaching them cloſe to 


whence they originate, without tearing that 
part of the mother plant to which they adhere; ; 
and if they are of a very ſucculent kind, full 


of humidity flowing at the bottom part, that 
was affixed to the plant, lay them upon a ſhelf 


in the dry, a few days or a week, or more, till 
that part is dried and healed over to prevent its 
rotting when planted, then plant them in 
pots of dry light compoſt, and if plunged 
in a bark bed, &c. it will Forward their 
tooting. 
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Of the ſhrubby and underſhrubby plant, 
many forts may be propagated by ſlips of the 
young ſhoots of the ſtem and branches, both of 
the ſame year, and thoſe of a year old, ſuch as 
myrtle, roſemary, lavender, fouthernwood 
rue, box, ſage, hyſſop, winter ſavory, t thyme, 

eranlums, iftoſes; and ſeveral other of the 
mall ſhrubby tribe: and in allof which the me- 
thod conſiſts of ſlipping off with the thumb and 
finger the ſmall fide ſhoots, cloſe to the 
mother branches ; either the young ſhoots 
of the ſame year's production, in ſummer, 
about May, June, and July, as in propa- 
gating ſage, myrtle, geranium and various 
other ſmall, moderate growing evergreen 
ſhrubby plants, and others of ſlender growth; 
or the full- grown ſummer ſhoots, in Septem- 
ber, October, &c. alſo by taking the year 


old ſhoots, in any of the ſpring months, Fe- 


bruary, March, April, or May, &c. 


Obſerving in {lipping any of theſe ſhrub- 


by kinds, in either of the above ways, to 
chuſe for flips, principally the moderate 
growing ſide ſhoots, that will readily ſlip 


off without tearing the bark or wood of 


the mother branch, and ſuch that are from 
about two, three or four, to five, ſix or eight 
inches long, according to the nature of growth 
of the reſpective plants, carefully flipping 
them off clean to the part whence they pro- 


ceed; diveſt the! m of the under leaves, and 


may 
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may then give each a gentle twiſt in the 
lower end, "and then dibble them in a ſhady 
border, the hardy kinds, the others may 
plant in pots, ſeveral in each, introductng 
them two thirds or more into the ground: 
giving waterings at planting, and afterwards 
as it may be required keeping the earth al- 
ways moderately moiſt. 

Or the ſlips of any choice or tender ſheds 


being planted in pots may plunge them in 


al bark bed, in the ſtove or where conve- 
nient, which will forward them exceedingly 
in thay rooting. 


In the myrtles great numbers may be raiſ- 
ed by the ſlips, both of the young ſhoots of 


the fame year, in June and July, &c. and 


of the year old ſhoots, in ſpring about 


March, April and May. : 
The young ſhoots of the year will be fit 


to ſlip in June and July, when about two, 


three or four inches long, ſlipping them off 
carefully with the thumb and finger, cloſe 


to the branches, ſtrip off the bottom leaves, 


give a flight twiſt in that part, and dibble 


* into large pots of good earth, an inch 
two aſunder, and inſerted in the earth 


wich an inch of the top, give water and 
they may either be plunged in a bark hot 
bed, which will make them very ſoon 


rike root; or in want of this, in any other 


hot bed, under frames, &c. and may alſo 


cover them down with-a hand glats, to 


make 
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make them root ſooner; or in default d 
any hot bed, let them either be covered 
down with hand glaſſes, as above, or placed 
in a garden frame, covered with its proper 
lights, or oiled paper, &c. obſerving in 
either, or all of which methods, to ſupply 
them often with water, and the flips will root 
freely the fame year, in a few weeks, and 
ſhoot at top, fit to pot off ſeparately next 
autumn Or {pring. 

But as {lips of the one or two year old 
ſhoots, cannot either be ſo eaſily detached, 
without damaging the old branches, nor 
will they root "fo freely without the aid of 
a hot bed, let a quantity of the mode- 
rately firong ſhoots, of three, four, five or 
fix inches long, be carefully flipped or cut off, 
then ſtrip off che lower leaves, and plant them 
1n pots, two parts of three into the: earth, 
give water and plunge the pots in a bark 
bed, or other hot bed under glaſſes, or 
may alſo cover down the pots cloſe, with 
hand glaſſes, . to exclude the outward air, 
- which will contribute greatly in forwarding 
their rooting. 

By flips alſo of the yearling and year 
old ſhoots as above, the geraniums and 
many others of the ſhrubby plants of 
the green houſe and ſtove, may be pro- 
pagated, in ſpring and ſummer, planting 
them i in pots, and if plunged in a bark bc, 
&c, and managed as above for the myr- 


tles, 
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tles, they will ftrik root freely and grow 
at top, ſo as to make handſome little plants 
the fame year, eſpecially thoſe planted in 
ſpring and early part of ſummer. 

Likewiſe in ſeveral of the hardy tree, and 
larger ſhrub kinds of the open ground, flips 


of the ſmall young ſhoots, emitted from the 


knotty parts of the ſtem and branches will 
alfo ſucceed, planted either in the ſpring, 

before they ſhoot, or in autumn, at the fall 
of the leaves; {uch as in the codlin, cur- 
rant, gooſeberry, and ſome others of the 
ſoft wooded tribe, in which the ſmall young 
ſide ſhoots of one ſummer's growth, pro- 
duced from the knotty parts of the old- 
wood, and of from fix or eight, to ten or 
twelve inches long, may be detached as ſlips 
in the autumn after they are produced, about 


October or November, or in ſpring in Fe- 
bruary or March following, and planted in a 


ſhady border, in rows fix inches or a foot 


aſunder, inſerting them half way or more 
into the ground, many of them will root 
and grow | freely. 


Likewiſe in ſeveral of the evergreen kinds, 


lips of the young ſhoots of the ſame year 


in ſummer, about June and July will grow; 
alſo the full grown moderate ſhoots of the 
ſane ſummer, in autumn, about September 
will lckewiſe ſucceed; and allo the ſmall year 


old ſhoors of lait ſummer, planted in ſpring, 
in March and April, will ſometimes g O. 
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by ſlips, but the young ſhoots of the year 
generally prove more ſucceſsful. Obſery. 
ing generally in all of which to chuſe prin. 
cipally the ſmall or moderate ſide ſhoots of 
the branches, &c. of from five or fix, to 
eight or ten inches long, ſlip them off carefully, 
pull away the lower leaves, and then plant 
them in a ſhady place; giving occaſional 
waterings in dry weather, and many of them 
will grow and make good plants. | 
Or ſome young ſlips of the ſame ſum- 
mers ſhoots, or the ſmall year old ſhoots, in 
ſpring, of any curious ſorts, being planted 
in pots, may be plunged into a hot-bed, it 
will promote their rooting much ſooner, 


Propagation by off-ſets of the roots. 
By young ſide off. ſers of the root, a vaſt 


family of the herbaceous perennials, are abun- 
dantly propagated both of the fibrous, tu- 


berous, and bulbous rooted kinds, as all of 


which generally afford a progeny of young 
root off-ſets annually iſſuing from the ſides 
of the parent root, in ſpring and ſummer, 
attaining a proper growth for ſeparating 
therefrom either the ſame or the following 
year in ſummerand autumn, when the plants 
have done flowering, and their ſtalks and 
Leaves decay; or in ſome forts in the ſpring, 
0 F before 
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before they ſhoot or advance much above- 
ground; and each off-ſet forming at once 
a diſtinct, new, already rooted plant, that 
will afſume the ſame orowth in all ſhapes as 
its reſpective parent, any deſirable ſpecies 
and varieties may with facility be thus pro- 
pagated or multiplied, with a certainty of 
having all the young plants, ſo obtained, re- 
taining all the peculiarities of the original or 
mother vegetable, either as flowers or eſcu- 
lents. 

The off. ſets conſiſt ſome of many ſmall fi- 
brous parts collected into a head, &c. as in 
the fibrous rooted perennials: others of thick 
tuberous and knobby fleſhy parts, as in the 
tuberous rooted kinds, in ſome ſorts diſtinct, 

and ſome conſiſting of many ſmall tubers join 

ed at top in a head or bunch, others of long 
fleſhy fangs, and carrotty ſhaped parts, as in 
the Kg rooted plants: and in numerous forts, 
the off-ſets conſiſts of ſmall bulbs as in 
the tulip, and all others. of the bulbous- 
rooted tribe. 

In the fibrous rooted perennials, having 
the roots conſiſting of many ſmall fibres, 
valt numbers multiply in great abundance 
by root off-ſets iſſuing from the ſides ot 
the main root, often increaſing into large 
bunches, that may be ſeparated into many 
diſtin&t young plants; ſuch as in perennial 
ſun-flower, golden rods, and numerous others 
wich fibrous roots. . 
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Moſt of theſe fibrous rooted kinds, may be 
ſeparated orſlipped into diſtinctoff-ſets, either 
juſt after they have done flowering in ſumme 

and autumn, taking opportunity "of ſhower, 
weather; or may be performed both in the 
ſpring, about February, March, and April, 
before they begin to ſhoot any thing con- 


ſiderably above ground, and in autumn when | 


done ſhooting and flowering, &c. for that 
ſeaſon, any time from September, til! Odo. 
ber or November ; or ſome of the very hardy 
kinds may have the off. ſets ſeparated any 


time in open weather after flowering in 


autumn, till the ſpring ; and in performing 
which, may either ſeparate the off-ſcts as 
the old plant remains in the ground, or take 
the whole up, divide it into diſtinct off: ſets, 
and in all of which, they may be either flipped 
off or parted with the thumb and finger, or in 
the large or ſtrong rooted kind, may aſt with 
the knife and ſpade, as occaſion may require, 
detaching them clean to the bottom in fe- 
patate off. ſets, each with as much root 2s 
poſſible, and plant them directly, the har- 
dy Kinds, in beds or borders, and the tender 
or choicer ſorts plant in pots, inſerting all 
the root part under the earth, and if dry 
weather, may give ſome water at planting, 
and aſterwards as there may be occaſion. 
In planting the above 03-ſets, the ſmaller 
ones of any curious particular ſorts, may be 
ugh anus in nurſery beds, or borders, in 
rows 
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ys five or {ix inches aſunder, or others in 


pots; but the larger well-rooted off-ſets, 


may be planted at once where they are to 
remain, and thoſe in the nurſery beds after 
having one ſummers growth, will have ob- 
ined ſtrength; and in autumn or ſpring, 


may be tranſplanted where they are finally 


to ſtand. 
In the tuberous-rooted plants having roots 


either of thick fleſhy tubers, as in peony, 


or of knobbed or thick, knotty or fleſhy parts, 
as in anemone, eyclamen, &c. or of many mi- 
nute oblong tubers joined at top, in a bunch, 
as in ranunculus; and in various other modes 
of growth in the different tuberous kinds; 
they increaling by root off. ſets more or leſs 


every year, in ſpring and ſummer, may be 


occaſionally ſeparated either the ſame or fol- 
lowing year for propagation, obſerving gene- 


rally, chat the proper ſeaſon for ſeparating the 


of. ſets of theſe kinds, is pr nee to be per- 
formed ſoon after they have done flowering, 
in ſummer and autumn, and when their ſtalks 


and leaves decay, after having finiſhed the 


ſummer's growth, at which time the roots 
ceaſe growing, and remain for ſome time 


in a ſtate of reſt, at which period, may 


either have the off-ſets ſeparated as the mo- 
ther root remains in the ground, as in ſome 
large ſorts, or in the ſmaller kinds, to per- 
form it more effectually take up the whole root, 
_— 7 large 
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out of the ground, then ſeparate the ſmall. 


er off-ſets from the main root, and may 5 
either plant the whole again directly, the Ha 
off-ſets in ſeparate beds, borders, or pots, ot 
&c. as they require; or in ſome ſorts, a; ur 
anemones and ranunculus, that being tak- 

5 15 Tos 5 * off. 
en up and ſlipped at the above period "08 
of reſt, ſoon after flowering, they may be 5 


kept out of the ground ſeveral months, 
if required; or till October or November, K 
& c. though it may be more eligible to plant o. 


the off-ſets ſoon after they are detached, in [ 
nurſery beds ſeparate from the main roots, 
, in rows four or five inches aſunder, to have MM ©? 
* a years growth, then tranſplanted where = 
. they are intended to flower, and in their 000 


Fo turn will afford a ſupply of young off-ſe I , 
1 for further propagation. | 


| The grumous-rooted plants, ſuch as the ra- Nor e 
| nunculus, &c. above mentioned, and others 800 
of that tribe, having roots formed of many I ports 


{mall tubers joined in a bunch at top, pro- 
1 duce off-ſets of the ſame form, which ſhould WW” F 
i be ſeparated, by taking up the main root, 
g when the flower is paſt, and the leaves de. 
5 ctyed, when having detached the off: ſetz 
may plant them ſingly in nurſery beds, til M. 
the decay of the leaves next ſummer, then 
may be taken vp and planted as full blov- W.. 


ing roots. Nef. ſe 
Some granulous rooted plants are very propa 

prolific in minute root ofi-ſets, fuch 5 ig, 

oy 5 * e a 
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the white ſaxifrage, having cluſtered roots, 
conſiſting of a multitude of ſmall parts like 
orains of corn and which when the flower is 
paſtin ſummer, and the leaves decayed, mav 
either be taken up, and a quantity of the 


off-ſets or encreaſed parts. ſeparated, or 


ſome parted off, as the main roots remain 
in the ground; and plant them in ſmall 
cluſters of ſeveral granules together in pots, 
&. they will flower next year and multiply in 
off-ſets. . e 


In tap-rooted perennials being ſuch as 
run down in the earth with Jong thick 


roots, as in horſe-raddiſh, fennel, ſkirrets, 
and ſome others, they often afford off, ſet 
root ſhoots from the ſides of the main root, 
and by which they may be propagated in 
autumn, when the leaves and ſtalks decay, 
or early in ſpring before they advance in 
growth, either occaſionally ſlipping ſome 
forts, as the main roots remain in the 
ground, or in others take the whole up, 
and flip of all rhe fide off-ſets, and plant 
them with a dibble where intended, accord- 
ng to their reſpective uſes either as eſculents, 
or lowers, &c. E 

Many perennials having roots formed 
of long fleſhy forked fangs, joined in a 
iead at top, and which multiply by fide 


of. ſets thereof: and they may be ſlipped for 
Ipropagation, as ſoon as they are paſt flower- 


ng and their leaves decay, 1n autumn &C. 
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or carly in the ſpring before they begin to 
thoor, and plant them directly for the pur: 
poſes intended, either as flowering Plants 
or medicinals, &c. 

The geniculated or jointed rooted peren- 
nials, growing in thick knots and joints, 


alſo turniſh root off-ſets, either to ſlip off 


in ſeparate heads, or in default of ſuch, 
may ſlip or break ſome of the roots off a: 


the joints, 1n autumn or ſpring, and dired&- 


ly planted, they will grow : and each form 
a proper plant. 

Creeping rooted perennials, dle out 
many thickiſh roots horizontally near the 
ſurface, -as. in mint, &c. which encreaſe 
conſiderably by off-ſets, which may be ſlip- 
ped for propagation both in ſpring, before 
they ſhoot or advance much in growth; or 
in the autumn, when the ſtalks and leaves 
decay ; and at which times, opening the 
earth, and either flip off a quantity from 
the old roots, or take the main root up, as 
many as required, and flip them whollyintoa 
many parts, as may be neceffary, or as they 
admit, either in ſmaller or larger portions 
as required, and let them be directly plant 
ed, either in ſhallow drills, laying the (ps 


horizontally alang the bottom, or may 


planted by dibble, an inch or two deep 
&c. they will readily grow, and multip| 
according to their mode of growth, 


Pro 
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Propagation by off-/ets of bulbous rocts. 


Bulbous rooted plants are moſtly very 
prolific in off-ſets, young bulbs iſſuing from 
the ſides at bottom of the main bulb, as 
in tulip, narciſſus, hyacinths, crocus, and 
all others both of the tunicated and ſo— 
lid bulbs, as alſo all the ſquammous or 
icaly rooted bulbous tribe, as white and 
orange lilies, crown Imperial, and other 
liſiaceous kinds: all or moſt of which be- 
ing perennials or at leaſt in the root or bulb, 
it multiplying by a progeny of off-ſet young 
root bulbs annually, perpetuates and pro- 
pagates the number of ſpecies from year to 
year, and ereatly encreaſes the ſtore ; for 
although in ſome ſorts, the ſame individual 
bulb exiſts but for a certain time, ſome not 
more than a year, as generally prevail in 


the tulip, others ſeveral. years, yet they all, 
previous to their diſſolution, furniſh a ſuc- 


ceſſional ſupply of off-ſet fuckers or young 
bulbs, emitted from the ſides towards the 


borrorn part of the parent bulb ; ſo as what 
at the end of ſeveral years, is often confider- 
ed as the ſame individual root, is. in reality 


another, formed of its chief off-ſets pro- 
duced among the other young off-ſpring 


| bulbs, as above; each of-ſet however re- 


tuning all the properties of the mother 
plant, producing exactly the fame ſorts of 
towers both in regard to ſize, colour, ſtripes; 
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off. ſets, or to tranſplant the main bulbs 
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or variegations, ſo that every variety, of any 
bulbous flowers, may by the oft-ſets, be 
doth multiplied, and continued the ſame 
in all reſpects. 

The proper ſeaſon to ſeparate the off-ſets 
of bulbous roots, is principally in ſummer 


and autumn, as ſoon as they have done 
flowering and the flower leaves are decayed, 


or withering away; which denotes that the 


bulbs have effected their ſummers growth, 


and that then they aſſume a ſtate of teſt for 


ſome time, drawing no nouriſhment from the 


earth, and during this period of reſt, is the 
only belt time to detach the off-ſets for 
propagation; though in ſome large ſorts 
the outer off-ſets, may be ſlipped off with- 
out taking up the parent bulb, if thought 
inconvenient or improper to remove them; 


however, moſt bulbous roots, ſnould be whol- 


iy taken up every two or three years to ſepa- 


rate the off ſets, eſpecially ſuch as encreale 
_ confiderably into large bunches; but fome 
of the choicer varieties of the more capital 


forts, ſhould be lifted annually, ſoon after 


they have flowered to have the off-ſets taken 


off, and the beds, &c. new prepared for the 


main bulbs to be planted again in autumn, 
&c. ſuch as in the fine ſorts of tulips, hya- 
cinths, narciſſus, jonquil, and others that are 
curious in their K 


ind. 
It is of conſequence when intenden to 
take u bulbous roots for ſeparating the 
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into new prepared beds, &c. to be careſul to 
perform it only principally ſoon after they 
have done flowering, or when the ſtalls ane. 

leaves alſo fade, as the roots then loſe their 
old fibres, and ceaſe to grow, ſo as they 
may be removed without the leaſt injury; 
and alſo, if required, may be kept out ol 
the ground ior autumn, winter and ſpring 
planting, but if permitted to remain in the 
ground any conſiderable time after ther 

have done flowering, they puſh forth new 
ibres and afſume a freſh growth, when it 

would be too late to remove them ſuccels- 
fully that ſeaſon, which would greatly check 
the flowering bulbs, as they having then 
began to form the bud for the future lower, 
and if removed would either prevent their 
flowering the enſuing year or occaſion them 


to flower very weak, and not increaſe ſo 


well in off-ſets; but being taken up for ſe- 
paration of the off,: ſets, &c. at the proper 
period or interval of reſt from vegeta- 
tion, they will endure to be kept out of 
the earth ſeveral months if required, eſpe— 
cially the flowering bulbs, and will ſhoot with 
more vigour v hen planted again in autumn, 
which is the principal ſeaſon to Plant the 
general ſupply of bulbous roots, though it 


1s proper to allot a ſmaller portion for ſpr ing 


planting, in January or February to vicld 
a ſucceſſional bloom, after the autuinnal 
planted flowers are paſt. — 

ns > Generally 


...... CEE 
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Generally chuſe dry weather for taking up 
the bulbs for ſeparating their off, ſets, Kc. 
and with a fcooped garden trowel, or {mal 
ſpade, tor larger bulbs, carefully dig them 
up, the mother bulbs and off-ſcts together, 
without bruiſing or cutting them: and let 
all the off- ſet bulbs attached to the main or 
mother roots, be ſhipped clean off fſepa- 
rately, ſo as each main bulb remains ſingle 
and clear of off-ſets, which, if two or more 


adhere together they ſhould alſo be ſe— 


parated into ſingle bulbs; keeping all the mo- 
ther bulbs by themſelves, likewite the larger 


_ off-ſers capable of flowering next year, may 
be kept in a ſeparate parcel to plant, as im- 


mediate flowering bulbs; then they may 


either all be planted again directly or in a 


ſhort time after, or not till autumn, if the 
place is not ready for them; obſerving to 
plant the ſmaller off-ſets in nurſery beds 


Ke. in rows five or fix inches aſunder, either 
by drawing drills two or three inches deep, 


ſo placing them in the bottom of the drill 
three, four, or five inches aſunder, and 
draw the earth over them; or may plant 
them with a blunt ended dibble, the above 
diſtance and depth: the larger off-lets, may 
be planted at once where they are to pro— 

duce their flowers; and thoſe planted in 


nurſery beds, may, next year, or the year 
after, when grown to full ſize, be alſo planted 
among the other flov wering bulbs, where th J 
will blow 1 in their proper {eaſon, and in thei 
turn 
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par ratte o their reſpective ſpecies and. 
var. 


rooted Kinds, the off- ſets may be occaſionally 
ſeparated without taking up the main roots, 
it required not to diſturb them, or have the 
rouble of replanting them; ſuch particu- 


e haly as feveral of the lily tribe, and the 
e 


narciffus kinds, and any other large common 


- W bulbs, that are diſperſed about the bor- 


ders, &c. and where by the increaſed off- 
r MW ſets they are grown into large bunches, and 
y un which, may detach the outſide off-ſets as 
\- MW they ſtand in the ground: which ſhould be 
y MW performed in ſummer, &c. ſoon after the 
a I fower is paſt, and when the ſtalks and 
ze leaves decay: open the earth away around 


to chere they grow, down to the bottom of the. 


„ WM bulbs, then flip off all the outward off-fets : 
0 they will readily ſeparate, draw in the earth 
p, gain about the remaining bulbs, and plant 
Il! the off-ſets as adviſed above, the ſmaller 


1d ones in nurſery beds, the others where they 


nt ue required to flower. 
ve But, for the general part, v hen bulbons 
! roots are increaſed conſiderably by ofi-lets, 
nto large bunches, they ſhould moſtly be 
laken wholly up, to ſeparate all the oft- ſets 
lome every year, others once in two or three 
years; for when the off-ſets are numerous 
they eroud and preſs ſo cloſely, they ſtarve 
one another, and although they produce many 
1 flowers 


tern will multiply alſo by off. ſeis for further 


In de of the large forts of bulbous: 
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Bowers together in a bunch, they will be infe. 
rior in fize and beauty; ſo that the capital ſorts 
of tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, poliantho- 
narciſſus, &c. and ſome other choice kinds, 
ſhould commonly be taken up annually, 
to be cleared from. all off-ſets : other ſorts 


that are diſperſed in patches, 8c. about the 


borders, may be taken up once in two or 


three years, &c. according as they may be 
more or Jeſs multiplied by off-ſets, and 


which ſhould generally be performed toon 
after the flower and leaves of the reſpective 
ſpecies fades, which in ſome. ſorts will be 

early part of ſummer, ſuch as in moſt of 


£m ſpring flowering bulbs, others not till the 
middle or end of ſummer. 


But in the autumnal flowering bulbs, ſuch 
as colchicums, autuninal-crocus, autumnal- 


narciſſus, Guernſey and Belladonna lilies, 


&c. they moſtly produce their flowers at one 
time and the leaves at another, the flowers 
appearing in Auguſt, September, and Octo- 


ber, naked or unattended by leaves, and 


when the flowers decay, the leaves in ſome 


ſorts iſſue from the root ſoon after, others 
not till the following ſpring, continuing 
their growth to May or June then wither, 


and the bulbs are at their full growth, and 
which is the time for taking them up to ſepa- 


rate the off-ſcts, or new plant the main bulbs 


orto be keptoutof grounda month, or two, &c. 


if required, but muſt be planted time enoug! 
the 
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the enſuing autumn, to flower the ſame year, 
fo thould be planted in the end of July and 
beginning or middle of Augult, eſpecially 
the colchicums, and all the other autumnal 
bulbs ſhould be put in not later than the 
end of Auguſt, and as to the oit-lets of 
theſe ſorts, they may be planted, either as 
ſoon as ſeparated from the main bulbs, or 
in a fortnight, month, or fix weeks after. 

In the kitchen garden there are ſome bul- 
bous perennials increaſing greatly by oft-fets, 
ſuch as ſhallots, and that diminutive bulb 
cives, the former requires to be taken up 
annually in ſummer, the off-tets ſeparate! 


and the large bulbs reſerved tor ule, and 


the ſmaller planted to produce the yeariy 
crop: but as to the cives, they may be per- 
mitted to remain ſeveral years unremoved, 
or till grown into large bunches, then 
hould be parted, by either taking them wholly 
up and divided inte {maller portions and re- 
planted, or the outſide off-ſets ſlipped as they 
remain in the ground. See each as below. 

The ſhallot being in great eſteem tor its 
bulbs to uſe in cookery, it ſhould be planted 
every year in ſpring, the off-ſets being 
planted fingly, at ſmall diſtances, each en- 
creaſes the ſame year into a large bunch of 
bulbs, of full growth in July or Auguſt, 
when the leaves begin to. wither; and 


ſhould then be taken up, and the bunches 


divided into ſeparate bulbs, reſerving the 
largeſt for family ſupply, and the beit of 
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the others keep to plant for next yeag 
crop. 

They may generally be planted in the 
ſpring about February or March, or where 
the ground is light and dry, may plant themin 


the autumn, ſoon i in November, alloting them 


a moderately light ſoil in the kitchen garden, 
divided into four feet wide beds: and hay- 
ing the ſhallots in ſingle off-ſets, they are 
to "be ſer in rows eight "inches aſunder, and 
ſix inches. in the row, and about two 
inches deep, inſerted either with a blunt 


ended dibble, or thruſt into the earth with 


the finger ind thumb, if a looſe light ſoil 
or in drills drawn two inches deep With an 


hoe, and when the ſets are placed, draw the 
_ earth over them, the depth of the drills; 


they will ſhoot up in April and May, into 
many Jong ſlender leaves, and the root will 
increaſe below into many diſtinct off-ſets, 
forming a large cluſter of bulbs, attaining 
full growth in July and Auguſt, and the 


leaves will then wither; which denotes the 


roots have done growing and arrived to per- 


fection to dig up for uſe. 


The cives, alortof onion, being valued only 


for their early young leaves in ſpring, i inlieudf 
young onions, never bulb in the root, bigger 


than peas, but multiply exceedingly into 


a large bunch compoſed of numerous ſmall 
off. lets, cloſe together, and by which they 


may 
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may be propagated molt expeditiouſly in 
great plenty. 20 . 
They may be ſhipped for propagation 
either in ſpring or autumn, or almoſt any 
time in open weather; performing it either 
by occaſionally taking up the bunches, and 
part them into ſmaller portions, or the 
bunches remaining in the ground, may lip 


olf the outſide off-ſets around; generally in 


parting or flipping them, preſerve eight or 
ten of the ſmall bulbs or off-ſets together 
in a bunch : and in that manner planted 
in little bunches a foot aſunder every way, 
to admit their growing into tufts, 'agree- 
able to their nature of growth, for they will 
multiply very faſt, and continue for years. 


Propagation by cloves of the root. 


In ſome of the bulbous-rooted plants, 


the main bulbs, being compoſed of many 
ſmaller ones called cloves, all cloſcly con- 
nected together within one general cover, 
appearing as if but one large bulb, as 
occur in garlic,and rocambole, and which ad- 
mits of being divided into ſo many ſepa— 
rate cloves, to plant for propagation, each 
clove will form a proper plant, and in one 
ſummer increaſe like the parent to a large 
_ compriſed of many leſſer ones, as 
above. — 
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The proper ſeaſon for performing thi 
method of propagation is either early | in 


the ſpring about February or March, or in 


autumn in October or November, though 
the ſpring rather more eligible for planting 
garlick, and the rocambole will ſuccecd 
rather beſt if planted in autumn. 

At the proper ſeaſon procure ſome good 
bulbs of garlick and rocambole and divide 
them into as many ſeparate cloves as they ad- 
mit, then having prepared four feet wide beds 
of good earth in the kitchen garden, plant 


them in ſeparate beds, in rows either by 


dibble or in drills, eight or nine inches 
aſunder by fix inches in the row, and two 
deep, and rake the beds ſmooth. 

Trey will ſhoot up in April and May, 
leaves and ſtalks, and the root will encreaſe 
in its compound bulbous order each to one 
main bulb, compoſed of many ſinall cloves, 
as already obſerved, arriving to matu- 
rity to take up for uſe in july or be- 


ginning of Auguſt, diſcovering full growth 


by the leaves and ſtalks turning yellon 
and withering. 
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Propagation by young bulbs produced on the 


 flower-ftalk. 


Among the bulbous rooted plants, there 


4 tribe denominated bulbiferous, from 


their bearing young bulbs annually upon 
their lower ſtalks, and by which they may 
be propagated, as each young bulb forms 
at once a diſtinct plant, exemplified in 
rocambole, and ſome others of the garlick 
family, and in the Lilium bulbiferum, or bul- 
biferous lily, and ſome others of the but- 
bous rooted claſs. - 

They producing the bulbs in \ ſummer, 
ſome at the ſummit of the ſtalk, in the 
flower-umbel, as in rocambole, ſeveral of 
the moly kind, tree onion, &c. others at 


the joints al forks, of the ſtem, and 
flower branches, arrive to a proper growth 


the ſame ſeaſon, in July and Auguſt to 
detach for planting. 
For this purpoſe permit the flower ſtalks 


to ſtand for ſome time after the flower fades, 


probably a fortnight or three weeks or 
more, till the young bulbs acquire full 


growth, and begin to harden and aſſume _ 


a browniſh hue, when the ſtalk will alſo 


ſnew figns of decay, which is notice that 


their produce of bulbs, &c. have attained 
their full pertection, and then may be de- 
tached 
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tached from the ſtalk and ſeparated into 
diſtinct ſets for planting, previouſly ſpread- 
ing them in the air to harden a little, after 
which may either plant them directly or 
kept in the dry two or three weeks, Ora 
month or more, as may be convenient, .then 
planted. 

They - may be planted firſt in nurſen 
beds, eſpecially the ſmaller bulbs, of thoſe 
of the flowery tribe, in rows fix inches 
aſunder, either in drills drawn with 
an hoe two inches deep, and covered 
in with the earth; or planted by dibble 
that depth: and there let them have a years 
growth, by which they will have acquired 
a proper ſize and ſtrength to tranſplant 
among other flowering bulbs in the bor- 
ders, &c. taking them up, for this purpoſe 
generally in ſummer, when the ſtalks and 
leaves decay, as adviſed in the propagation 
by off-ſet bulbs of the root; and plant 
them where intended, either directly or 
ſoon after, or may be kept in the houſe 
till autumn about October or November, 
when the borders, &c. can be conveniently 
prepared for their reception. 

But as the rocambole is often required 
for family uſe, a due quantity of the beſt 
top bulbs, may be planted annually in the 
kitchen garden in beds, in autumn or early 
in ſpring, placing them in rows ſix or 
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Nicht inches aſunder, and an inch or two 


ep: they will ſhoot up!in the ſpring to 


his, and produce heads of ripe bujbs in 


ſuly and Auguit, 


Propagation by runners, and running root- 


ing ſboots, 


Some herbaceous perennials produce long 
tringy ſhoots, running along the ſurface of 
the earth, rooting therein as they .advance ; 


ſuch as in ſtrawberry, which propagates 


rery abundantly by that method, as well as 


by off-ſet ſuckers from the roots; for they 


annually ſend out many long ſtrings or 


runners in ſummer all around, formed 


into many joints, and at each of which 
emitting roots in the ground, and a ſmall 
head of leaves above, they thereby form ſo 
many diſtinct plants properly rooted, and 


ft to detach for propagation the ſame year, 
any time from June or July, till the end of 


September : though, if in the two former 


mentioned months, a quantity are planted 


off in nurſery rows in a ſhady border they 
vil make ſtrong ſtocky plants, for planting 
ot finally in autumn, and will produce 
uit ſome the ſame and next year as in 
de alpine or monthly ſtrawberry: and in 
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the other ſorts, will bear plenrifully the 
Iecond year. 

Thus may the ſtrawberry and other pe- 
rennials producing runners, and Creeping 
rooting ſhoots be Þropagated, though the 
manner of the ſtrawberry runners are almoſt 
peculſar to that genus of plants, in their 
long flender ſtringy growth: other pexer- 
viafs producing alto running trailing ſhoots, 
rooting in the earth, as they encreaſe in 
length, ſome at the joints only, others all 
along the thao, lo as they may eaſily be 
taken up with roots, and divided or cut 
into diſtinét lets for planting, 

But with regard to the ſtrawberry or any 
other running kinds of that order of growth, 
the propagation by the runners may be per- 
formed either as ſoon in the ſummer as the 
runners of the year have ſhot into lengths 
of two, three or more joints, chat are 
rooted in the earth and ſhot out above, 
at each joint, or may be effected in autumn 
about Auguſt and September, &c. when 
the runners are advanced to full growth: 
| however, for the ſtrawberry in particular, 
I ſhould adviſe to take off a quantity of tt 
ſtrongeſt well formed runner plants, in June 
or July, being careful to raiſe them out d 
the earth, at each joint with all the root! 
they have made, then divide them into { 
parate, rooted plants, trim away the run. 


ning ſtringy part, cloſe to the Joint or heat 
-0l 
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v the young plants, and then plant them 
by dibble in a ſhady border, by wav of a 
nurſery for the ſummer, in rows fix inches 
under; give a good watering at plantings 
nd let it be frequently repeated in dry 
weather, till the plants have got freſh root 
md grow; keeping them well cleaned from 
iy firings or runners, they ſend out dur 

ug the furnmer, and they will thus grow 
trons Rocky plants, fir to plant our 
finally in beds, where they are to reinain, 


much finer plants than when they are tut- 
ſered to grow all ſummer on the beds, in 
a thickety order among the old plants: how- 
erer, When it is omitted planting off any, in 
a nurſery as above in ſummer, a parcel of the 
ſrongeſt well grown runner plants may be 
collected in autumn, in September or Octo- 
ber, &c. or in ſpring, about March or 
April, but preferable if the early part of 


autumn, and planted at once in beds, where 


liey are to remain, 


Any other plants of the running or trail- 


ng kinds, with radicant or rooting ſhoots, 
may alſo be propagated thereby, either in 
ummer, when advanced to a proper growth, 
in autumn or ſpring, taking up a quantity 


of the ſhoots with their rooted parts, and di- 


ide and trim them as they admit according 
o their growth, into diſtinct plants or ſets, 
each 


next September or October, and make 
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each furniſhed with roots, and plant either 
in the nurlery way, or the large ſtrong plans 
where they are finally to grow. 


Propagation by crowns of the fruit. 


The propagation by crowns of the fruit, | 


is applicable principally to the pine-apple, 
which always produces a crown of leaves, 
affixed to a thick fleſhy baſis or receptacle, 
placed upon the top of the fruit, and being 
detached therefrom forms a young plant for 
planting, which although deſtitute of roots, it 
by aid of a hot bed, will root effeCtually : 
and in two years, produce as good a fruit 
as that from which it was itſelf produced, 
having a crown allo at top of it, for fur- 
ther propagation ; for the propagation of, pines 
by crowns, is equally as eligible as by ſuckers, 
in forming as good plants, though not ſoabun- 
dant, becauſe there are often many ſuckers 
afforded from one plant, and as there is never 
more than one fruir, conſequently each plant 
furniſhes only one crown, though ſometimes 
ſeveral ſmall fuckers iſſue from the bottom 
of the crown that are alſo proper to plant for 
propagation, | 


The ſeaſon for this method of propagi- 
tion 1s principally in ſummer and autumn, 
when the pine apple arrives to maturty, 
for the crown does not attain perfection 
before the fruit is ripe, nor indeed ſhoul: 
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it be taken off before, otherwiſe it would 
jpoil the growth of the apple. 

According. therefore as the pine apples 
ripen and ſerved up to table for eating, the 
crown {hould at that time be ſeparated from 
the fruit, by a gentle twiſt, it will readily 

uit its hold; then, being returned for 
planting, pull of the lower outſide leaves, 
and previous to planting, lay them upon 
a dry ſhelf to heal over the bottom part, 


that adhered to the fruit, as being gene- 


rally very ſucculent or full of ſap, would 
be apt to rot it when planted, if the above 
precaution was omitted. So that having 
lain a few days or a week to dry, prepare 
to plant them in ſmall pots of rich light 
mold, one crown in each pot, firſt obſerving 
to cut off any rugged hardpart at bottom, and 
make an opening with the hand in the mid.- 


dle of the pot of earth a little depth, plant the 


the crown therein cloſe in the earth well 
around it, give directly a moderate wa- 

tering and plunge the pots in a good hot bed 
under frames and glaſſes, either the bar k- 


bed in the ſtove or in a horſe-dung hot bed, 


ſupporting the heat thereof when declined, 
by application of ſubſtantial linings of 


hot dung to the ſides of the bed, and 


give a moderate admiſſion of freſh air in 
fine ſunny days, by tilting the glaſſes, one 
two or three inches, as required: tough 


it 
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it mutt be admitted with great caution jj 
winter, and only in very mild, ſun-ſhinins 
days, tor two or three hours in the warme 
time. 18 5 
In the ſpring or autumn following when 
the crowns are advanced much in growth 
. 4 « 7 * l 
they will require to be ſhifted into large 


graft 
mence 
moſt 1 
contin 
tanty 
from 


pots; and in performing this, turn then For 
out of the preſent pots with the ball of raking 
earth about the roots, and plant them with for gr 
it entire, into the larger pots, giving water curio 
and plunge them in the hot bed, and 1 . 

mil. 


half a year, after they will want fhiſting | 
into the pots where they are to remain to i ©: 
fruit. e oonti 


graft 

LY ſtem 

| Propagation by grafting.” a 

ERS: | ſuck: 

head 
Introductory obſervations. ner 
„„ iy plait 

The propagation by grafting is applicable Il 7 © 
only to the woody tribe, in raiſing the de- fort 
ſirable varieties of many forts of trees, and dec 
ſhrubs, both in fruit trees, and in many of am 
the more curious varieties of the orn ber 
mental and foreſt tree kinds, as well as MC 
in ſome of the green houſe, and ſtove 'wood- a. 
dy exotics, and in all of which it con- | 
rec 


hits of engrafting a young. ſhoot of the 1 
tree intended, into the ſtalk, ftem or Jar 
. branch 


gra 
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branch of another of the ſame family: the 
graft unites therewith, ſhoots up and com- 
nences the new tree, and thereby proves a 
moſt ſure mode of propagation by which to 
continue every variety ſo raiſed, with cer- 
ainty the ſame as the approved parent tree, 
from which the graft is taken. 

For as the operation of grafting, conſiſts of 
aking ſome cuttings of youngyear old ſhoots. 
for grafts | in the ſpring, from any delired tree, 
curious for its fruits, foliage or flower, &c. 
and which young ſhoots, being parts exactly 
imilar to the whole tree. whence taken, 
retaining all the properties thereof, will 
continue unalterably the ſame when in- 
grafted into the proper ſtocks, i. e. the 
tem or branch of another tree, of the ſame 
genus or family, raifed either from ſeed or 
fuckers, &c. to a proper growth, and the 
head being then cut off, and the graft in- 
mſerted at top, as hereafter fully ex- 
plained, it uniting with the ſtock in which 
tis ſo engrafted, in a month after, puſhes 
forth ſhoots the ſame year, a foot or two long, 
becomes a new tree, that will prove the 
ſame in every reſpec; of growth as that 
from whence the gratts were detached, pro- 
qucing invariably the ſame kind of fruit, 
or leaves or flowers, &c. according to what 
it is, either a fruit, ornamental, or foreſt 
tree; without partaking in the leaſt of the 
quality of the ſtock upon which they are 
grafted, Hence appears the vaſt impor- 

tance 
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tance of the operation of grafting, ir 
propagating any defirable varieties of cut; 
ous tree and ſhrub kinds. Ne 

For, as we explained under the article 
raiſing trees from ſeed, the ſeedling trees 
never "hold to the ae ſort, which. ! render 
the operation of | grafting of ſuch great ut. 
lity ; by which every Hort is propagated 
with permanency in its reſpective kind, 
But for raiſing ſtocks, to graft the deſired ſorts 
of trees upon, they may either be raiſed from 
ſeed, or ſuckers, or cuttings, or layers, 
&c. as thought moſt expedient or conve- 
nient: though ſeedling and ſucker ſtocks, 
are the molt. commonly uſed for general 
grafting. 

But the propagation by g grafting is mor epar- 
ticularly applicable and more generally prac- 
ci ſed in raiſing many varieties of fruit trees, than 
in the ornamental trees, and ſhrubs, or foreft 
trees, &c. which are only propagated by graſt- 
ing occaſionally in ſome particular varieties, 

of ſingular properties, and that either do not 
fornifh ſuckers or layers, or that do not 
ſucceed by layers or cuttings, or any other 
eligible means of propagation, by which 
they can be continued the ſame in their 
reſpective ſingularities, ſuch as any curious 
ſekipec or varicoated. leaved kinds, or an 
that are remarkable for their flowers, either 
in ſize, number, colour, variegation, or dou- 
blenels, or ſuch other eminent varieties, 
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poſſeſſing any admired peculiarity either in 
growth, foliage, flowers, or fruit, &c. may 
in all thoſe caſes be propagated by grafting, 
with a certainty of continuing them always 
the ſame ; or, even in ſuch ſimilar varie- 
ties, as allo admit of propagation by ſuck- 
ers, layers and cuttings, with permanency 
in their reſpective properties as above, the 
propagation by grafting may alſo be occa- 
fonally practiſed, when thought more ex- 


except in the above caſe, of particular va- 
neties of certain ſpecies, the general ſup- 
ply of both ornamental trees and ſhrubs, 
and foreſt trees, are commonly raiſed by 
other methods, as by ſeed, fuckers, layers, 
ar- cuttings, &c. only obſerving that as ſeve— 


ac- tal ſpecies thereof, are prolific in varieties, 


1an any choice or capital kind, may be conti— 
rf N aued permanent by grafting : however, in 
ft uit trees, ſeveral capital forts require to 
cs, be principally propagated always by grafting 
not in all their varieties, ſuch particularly as 


no: apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. each of 


her which ſpecies furniſhing many varieties of 
ich their reſpective fruit, originally obtained 


1eir Naccidentally from the ſeed, kernels, or 
ous tones thereof ſowed, and as they will not 


come the ſame ſcrts again from ſeed, but of 


inferior quality, grafting is therefore a mo 
1 3 certain 


pedient, in raiſing any valuable variety; but 


very different varieties, probably of vary 
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certain method of propagation to continue 


each deſired variety diſtinct. * 
For although it may be obſerved of ,,; 
our preſent collection of fruit trees, an * 
other tree and ſhrub kinds, prolific i ... 
varieties, that their reſpective varieties "TS 
were moſtly obtained by teed, either acc he 
dentally or by the proceſs of regular cult: ehe 
vation of ſowing at different times for many j,.... 
years paſt ; and ſtill more new ones are acc. 
quired by the ſame means: yet there is dle 
certainty of obtaining an encreaſe of ayſW.. 
olf the ſaid varieties, continuing of the ſame oo 
ſorts without variation, in endeavouring the { 
to propagate them by feed of their relpec- Soft 
tive kinds; for from the ſeed of one and 70 
the ſame tree, many different varieties τ dige. 
often produced, more eſpecially in the tb, u. 
of fruit trees, and probably not one of the ed x. 
ſame ſort as the original or parent tree; bu. - 
ſometimes out of many, a new variety ol tutly 
merit may occur, and when any eligibleneny,. :* 
variety is thus acquired, the tree may be 0 be 
encreaſed at pleaſure, fo as to produce ac. 
ways the ſame fort of fruit, leaves, flower ro 
&c. by grafting ſhoots thereof in ſtocks d e 
young ſeedling or ſucker-raiſed trees of Heeg 
ſame family. _ OY rot b 
As to the proper ſhocks on which to pee 
form the grafting, they muſt be principal... 
young trees, either ſeedlings, raiſed fil Kocks 


the ſeeds, kernels, berries, nuts, ſtones, &. 


. 
Dea 
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I of the ſeveral reſpective ſorts of trees of 
the fame family, or by layers or cuttings, 
as may be moſt convenient: all of which 
for ſtocks, muſt be of the ſame family 


or genus, or a very near kindred of the 


the tree, with which you intend to graft them; 


otherwiſe they will not ſucceed ; remarking 


of trees belonging to "the ſame genus, agree- 


nog able to the botanic characters of Their flowers 
ang ind fruit, will take by grafting and budding 
alle upon one another, yet for the general part 
meh the ſeveral varieties of each ſpecies, are the 
I moſt ſucceſsful upon ſtocks of their own 
an 


kind, as for example in fruit trees, all the 
different varieties of apple ſhould be graft- 
ed upon any fort of apple tree ſocks, rail- 
ed either from the kernels of crab apples, 
tr of any forts of cultivated apples indiffer- 
ently : the ſame of pears, plums, cherries, 
nd all other tree and ſhrub kinds, intended 


ok much importance to be Eber ved 


weng For, notwithſtanding that grafts will alſo 
74 ke upon different ſpecies of the lame genus, 
l. 


ch as apple upon pear ſtocks, they will 
N be near ſo ſucceſsful as upon ſtocks of 
the apple kind, as before obſerved; pears 
likewife generally ſucceed beſt upon pear 
locks, ralſed from the kernels of any forts 
f bears, allo very well upon quince ſtocks, 

1 = which 


ame botanic claſs, at leaſt, as that of 


however, that although the different ſpecies 
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which are occaſionally uſed to dwarf tht 
trees for walls and eſpaliers, &c. and plums, 
although they will grow upon cherry, and the 


cherry upon plum ſtocks, yet each ſucceed] 


conſiderably better upon ſtocks of their own 
kind, plum upon plums, and cherry up- 
on any ſorts of cherries : though for curio- 
ſity may have different varieties of the ſame 
ſpecies, grafted on the ſame tree, both of 
fruit trees and others, ſuch as golden pip- 


pin and nonpareil apples, and other dif-| 


ferent ſorts on one tree, the ſame of pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. on each of their re- 
ſpective ſpecies, or may have different ſpe- 
cies of fruit of the ſame genus upon one 
tree, as pears, apples and quinces on the ſame 
ſock, of any of theſe kinds, and plums, 
_ cherries, and apricots on the ſame plum 
ſtock or tree; the ſame of peaches, necta 
rines, and apricots, all upon one tree; and 
ſo of moſt other fruit-bearing, lowering, and 
Other tree and ſhrub kinds, as are either ge 
nerally or occaſionally propagated by graft 
ing, if it is obſerved to have ſtocks of tht 
ſame genus as the graft ; though not in d 
Taſes ſo ſucceſsfully as upon their own pa 
ticular ſtock, principally of the ſame ſpecie 
or variety. „„ 
However, for general practice, one g 

of a ſort is ſufficient upon each ſtock, ant 
is the moſt eligible in the propagation 0 
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the general ſupply both of fruit, and any 
other kinds of trees, by grafting. 

And generally always have ſmall ftocks 
ſor general grafting upon, that is, of from 
about a quarter or halt an inch to an inch 
thick 1n the part to be grafted, whether low 
in the ſtock for dwarf trees, or at ſeveral feet 
height for ſtandards ; though ſtocks of two 
or three inches thickneſs, will alſo ſucceed 
by particular methods of grafting, but not 
for general practice. = 

But ſometimes in fruit trees particularly, 


the propagation by grafting 1s alſo occa- 


| fonally performed upon large ſtems and 


branches of old trees, that already bear 
fruit, which are either ill bearers, or by age or 
infirmity are worn out, and that you either in- 
tend to renew it with young bearers, or intend- 
ing to change the ſorts of fruit, in the whole, 
or of any particular branches, or for curioſity, 


| have two or more ſorts on the ſame tree, ſuch 


as different forts of apples, or apples and pears, 
as being both of the ſame family; and ſo of any 
others, as plums and cherries, they being like- 
wiſe ſpecies of one genus: though the varieties 
of each reſpective ſpecies, generally ſucceed 
beſt diſtinct, as apples upon apples, pears up- 
on pears, and ſo of moſt others, and principal- 
ly one ſort only upon each ſtock or tree. 
However, for the general grafting, have 
always a ſupply of young itocks, raiſed 
either from ſeed or ſuckers, &c. as before 
Fw, 1 3 1 
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obſerved, and carefully remember, as al- 
ready hinted, to have them always of the 
ſame genus or family, as that of the reſpec- 
tive trees, from which the grafts are in- 
tended to be taken for grafting, or very 
nearly allied of the ſame claſs and order, 
agyecable to the botanic characters of the 
flowers in regard to their general ſtructure, 


and to the number of ſtamina or filament; 
and piſtillums, in the center; and generally 


whether of the kernelled fruit, as apple, 
pear, &c. or of the ſtone, berry, or nut, 


capſule, or pod kinds; for no trees of both 


a different genus, and claſs, and order, will 
grow by grafting on one another; though 
tome forts being of a different genus, but 


of the ſame claſs and order, will ſucceed, 


ſuch as a peach upon a plum, or an apri- 
cot, they being of different genera, but of 
the ſame claſs and order (Icgſandria monogynia 
flowers having twenty ſtamina and one ſtyle) 


the peach being of the genus Amygdalus or 


almond, and the plum and apricot belong 


to the family of Prunus or plum-tree. 

- As however, many of our capital fruit 
trees are propagated principally by grafting, 
it will be proper to deſcribe the proper 


ſtock on which to graft the different forts 
with ſome gencral hints for thoſe requiſite 


for cther trees and ſhrubs propigated by 
grafting. 


That 
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That for apples in all the numerous va- 
rieties the only proper ſtocks, are thole raiſ- 
ed from the kernels of any forts of culti- 


vated apples, or the wild crab, which gene- 


ally proves the hardieſt ſtock ; and to dwarf 
the trees for eſpaliers, or half, or dwarf 
tandards, the codlin apple ſtocks in par- 
ticular, are uſed, raiſed from fuckers of the 
root and ſtem which readily grow; alſo 
for very ſmall dwarfs, may uſe the Paradiſe 
ppleſtock, raiſed by layersor cuttings, it being 


of a low diminutive growth, is productive of 


very dwarf trees for low eſpaliers : or for ſmall 
gardens, or for curioſity to plant in pots, &c. 

For pears raiſe ſtocks from the kernels 
of any of the pear kind; and to dwarf the 


trees for walls and eſpaliers, may uſe quince 
ſtocks raiſed from ſeed, layers, cuttings, 


ſuckers, &c. or will ſucceed upon white 
thorn or medlar ſtocks, bur theſe two being 
of a different genus, though of the ſame 
claſs, are not ſo eligible. 


For cherries, the ſtocks raiſed from the 


tones of any ſort of that fruit are proper, 
or for common ſtandards, may uſe chiefly 


the wild black cherry Rock, as the moſt 


durable, and to dwarf the trees for walls, 


eſpaliers, &c. uſe ſtocks raiſed from the 


tones of any of the common garden cher- 
ries, or particularly the morello cherry, 


but any others will do: and to have quite 
dwarfiſn trees, the common and canada bird 
: | 1. * | cherry 
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cherry ſtocks, raiſed from the ſtones, layer, 
or cuttings are proper, they will produce 
diminitive trees, eligible to plant in pots, 
tor forcing, or in the borders of forcing 
frames, or to fruit in the open air, fo 


curioſity. Or cherries will alſo take upon * 
plum and laurel ſtocks, being all of one ſeed 
genus, or may have each ſort all on the thol 
ſame tree, for experiment and variety, but the 
are always the moſt ſucceſsful on their . Y 
own ſtocks for general practice, one ſort only . 
on each ſtock. bein 
For plums, raiſe ſtocks from the ſtones of and 
any varieties of the fruit, or by ſuckers from of t 
the root of old plum trees or will grow upon A 
apricot and cherry ſtocks, for variety, as be- and 
ing all of the ſame genus, or may have them the 
three on the ſame tree, for curioſity ; but the Ir 
plum is always moſt ſucceſsful and durableon WM 7 
its own ſtock, and which is the only proper hon; 
flock for the general propagtion of plums »'%: 
by grafting. „ hou! 
Medlars ſucceed both upon their own leed- me 
ling ſtock, or any of the medlar kind, and graf 
upon white thorn or pears, though of di- ami 
| ferent genera, but nearly allied of the fame r 
claſs; and may all be raiſed for ſtocks from A 
the kernels and ſeed of their fruit; but the from 
medlar trees are generally more free o growth” * 
when worked upon their own or pearfſtocks ame 
The cultivated or ſweet ſervice weill take ert 
either upon their own ſeedling ſtocks, 0! * 
7 


pear, medlar, and hawthorn, which thous! 
) ; / : 4 Z : a 1 
5 0 
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of different genera, are of the ſame cla 8, 


5 and nearly allied by their botanic charac- 

0 ters, and will ſucceed upon either, but moſt 

ſucceſsful on their own or pear ſtocks, 

© Filberts may be grafted upon ſuckers-or 

ge edling ſtocks of their own kind, or upon 

bs thoſe of any of the hazle nut tribe, raiſed from 
„ut! the nut or ſuckers. 

e Wild ſervice tree will graft either upon 


ah is own ſeedling ſtock, or the hawthorn, &c. 
being of the ſame genus. Alſo upon pear 

and medlar, though of different genera, but 

on of the ſame claſs. 

yon And quinces will grow upon their own 


be. ind pear and medlar ſtocks, all raifed from. 


em che ſeed of the fruit. 
the In all other tree and ſhrub kinds in i which 
eon ay curious varieties are propagated occa- 


per konally by grafting, either of the pleaſure 


uns! ground or foreſt tree kinds, or of the green 
| douſe and ſtove collections, muſt obſerve: 


od. the fame care, that the ſtocks on which to 
and graft the reſpective ſorts, be of the ſame. 


gif. WM family ; for example, to graft any of the 
"me MI variegated leaved holly, or any particular 


OM rariety of that tree, muſt have ſtocks raiſed 


tie from the berries either of the common fort, 
who any of the holly tribe, obſcrving the 
lk; kme rule of other eminent varieties of any 
take particular ſpecies of other genera of trees, 
bc. where grafting them is intended; ſuch 
g or inſtance, to graft the variegated- jcaved 


vi L:'5 -- ſycamore. 
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ſycamore, being of the maple family, have frot 
ſtocks raiſed from ſeed; either of the com. Ml feet 
mon ſycamore or any of the maple ſpecies, MW fv 
the moſt conveniently obtained , anc q ſo of Ml or 
all other kinds deſigned to be propagated by itt] 
grafting. be 
As to the methods of raiſing the different his 
ſorts of ſtocks, on which to graft the varie. vill 
ties intended, is principally by feed and ſuck- gra 
ers; and ſometimes by layers and cuttings, MW met 
eſpecially when a particular ſort of ſtock 5 
is required, and that cannot be obtained WW up 


with certainty by feed and ſuckers ; but for the 
general ſupply, raiſe them from ſeed and fam 
ſuckers, and from ſeed moſt of all. to 

The raiſing them from ſeed is by ſowing are 
the kernels, ſtones, nuts, berries, &c. of the MW take 
fruit, of the forts intended, either in autumn vit! 
or ſpring, in four-feet wide beds of light MW ſho 
earth, in drills, or on the general ſurface, I or c 
and covered down an inch or two deep: ob- ay 
ſerving the ſame time of ſowing and general IM ther 
methods, as directed under the article of Ml the 
Propagation by ſeed ſewed in beds and coveres ter 
in with the rake and ſpade, they will come I ft t 
up in ſpring, or early in ſummer, and n part 
autumn, winter, or ſpring, be fit to plant f 
out in nurſery rows, two or three feet aſun- tins 
der by half that diſtance in the row, is tie fra 
manner adviſed under the above mentioned or | 
article of propagation by ſeed ; and ſhould Wi HO. 
be trained each with a clean ſingle — to the 
| rom 
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from two or three, to four, five, ſix or et-rhe 


feer high, and when from two or three, to 


ive or fix years old, of from about a quarter 


or half an inch to an inch thick, or but 


little more, in the part where the graft i is to 
be inſerted, either low for dwarf trees, or 
high for ſtandards, as before ſuggeſted, they 
will be of eligible growth for the work of 
grafting, as explained under the different: 
methods of performing that operation. 
e ſtocks are obtained by digging 
p a due quantity of ſuckers, ariſing from 
fle roots of ſuch trees, that are of the ſame 
family as the reſpective trees intending 
to graft from; let ſuch be choſen that 
are only of one or two ſummer's growth, and 
take them up in autumn, winter or ſpring, | 
with as much root as poflible, trim of fide 
ſhoots, from the ſtem, or if any have weak. 
or crooked tops prune them down, and cut off 
any knors of old root adhering; then. plant 
them in nurſery-rows, as obſerved above for 
the ſeedlings, train them up in the ſame man- 
ner each to one ſingle ſtem ; and they will be. 
fit to graft in a year or two, for whip grafting 
particularly, See the operation. | 
And to raiſe ſtocks by layers and cut, 
tings, is performed by laying the lower 
ſtraight young ſhoots, in the earth in autumn 
Or ſpring, or plant cuttings of rhe robuſt 


lnoots in the ſame ſeaton, as directed un Jer 


ac articles of Pera en by thoie two me⸗ 
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thods ; they will be rooted by autumn fol. 
lowing, then planted in nurſery rows, pre- 
viouſly cutting off any ſide ſhoots, leaving 
the top leader, if ſtrong, and if not, prune 
it, that it may puſh out vigorouſly, training 
the ſtrongeſt ſhoot thereof for the ſtem; and 
managed as directed for the ſeedling ſtocks, 
and they will all be fit for whip grafting in a 
year or two, or any other grafting, when of 
older growth, near-an inch or more thick, 

The ſtocks in general deſigned to form 
dwarf or low growing trees, or for com- 
mon wall trees and eſpaliers will be pro- 
per for grafting, at two or three years 
old, of a quarter or half an inch thick, 
when about two or three feet high ; but for 
half and full ſtandards, muſt have from 
three or four, to five or ſix feet ſtems, or 
more, of half an inch or inch thick in the part 
to be grafted ; and the grafting performed 
near the top. 


Performing the operation. 


The ſeaſon for performing the operation 
of grafting is February and March, aad the 
young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
are the proper parts to uſe for the grafts or 
ſcions with which the grafting is to be per- 
formed : and which ſhould be collected from 
the reſpective trees in February, before the 
| buds thereof ſwell conſiderably or advance lo! 
ſhooting, taking none but the young hoon 

I 
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of the former ſummer, as juſt above remark- 
ed, not more than one year old, of robult 


moderate growth, ſituated chiefly on the 
outer branches, and ſuch as have not made 
any lateral ſhoots the year before, cutting 
them off at full length for the preſent, and 
when collected, may be tied in bundles, 
and depoſited with the lower ends in a bor- 
der of dry earth and taken out as wanted 
for grafting. 


Next obſerve, the following implements 


and materials are neceſſary in general graft- 
ing. 1 e 

That for performing the operation, have 
a ſtrong knife for cutting off the heads of 
the ſtocks, ready for grafting, and one for 


ſhaping the graft, and ſloping the ſtock for 
its reception 1n whip grafting, &c. and a 


ſtrong knife being allo neceſſary for cleav- 
ing large ſtocks in cleft grafting, for the 
admiſſion of the graft or ſcion; a ſmall 
hand-faw for occaſionally heading large 
ſtocks, in grafting upon the ſtem, or main 


branches of old or large trees; and a flat 


grafting chiſſel, and ſmall mallet, for cleft- 
ing large ſtocks when too ſtubborn for a 
knife, together with ſome new baſs- mat for 
ligatures to tie the grafted parts cloſe. 
Likewiſe, for the finiſhing part, a quan- 
tity of well-wrought tough clay, to cover 
round the parts of inſertion of the graft, to 


cetend the whole from the injuries of the 
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ther, as wind, ſun, air, wet and cold, ang 
for which neceſſary purpoſe, having tone 
tough binding clay, or {tiff fat loam of a 


clayey nature, adding thereto about a fourth | 
part of horſe droppings free of litter, with | 


ſome cut hay, working the whole together 
in an heap, and applying ſome water, well 
beat it with a ſtrong ſtick ſeveral times, for 
two or three days, always moiſtening with 
water at each bes ating. 


Grafting being perfor med by ſeveral dif. 


ferent methods, Sack is explained, under the 
following heads, ViZ. 


W hip-orafting I Side-grafting 
Cleft-grafting Cheek-grafting 
Crown-grafting Root-grafting 

AND 


Grafting by approach, or inarching. 


But whip-graſting and cleft-grafting are 
the moſt eligible for general practice: tie 
others being only practiced occaſionally in 
particular caſts as explained under their re- 
| ſpective heads. 

All the methods of grafting muſt be * 
formed in the ſpring, about February 
March, remarking that for pears, ane 
plums, and other early ſnooters, February 
or beginning of March is eligible, and F 
mol 


=> 7 > 
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moſt any time in March will ſuit apples and 
other late ſhooting trees. 
Obſerve, of the feveral methods of graft- 


ing, that when deſigned to have dwarf 


trees, for common wall trees and eſpaliers, 


the grafting muſt be performed low in the 


ſtock about ſix or eight inches from the 
bottom, that they may furniſh the firſt 
branches, in a regular ſpread, near the 
ground ; and dwarf ſtandards are grafted at 
a foot or two high in the ſtock, half ſtand- 
ards three, or four, or five feet height, and 
for full ſtandards both of fruit trees and 
others that having tall ſtocks, muſt graft at 
fix feet from the ground: though ſometimes 
ſtandards are crafted low 1n the ſtock, and 


the principal ſhoot from the graft is run up 


to form the ſtem the height required ; but 
it is generally more eligible to have the 
ſtocks form the ſtem and graft them at the 
height the ſtem is intended, either for halt 
or full ſtandards, 


F irſt, By whip-grafting. 


This methodof grafting being always 
performed upon ſmall ſtocks, from about 
a quarter to half an inch or near an inch 
thick, or but little more; or if nearly the 
ice of the. graft will be very eligible: 
though focks of about half or two thirds of 
an inch, &c. is the molt general and ſucceſsful 


method, or if necefary, may whip graft on the 
young 
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ſhoots or ſmall branches of any bearing tree, 
when required to change the ſorts of the 
fruit, or have two or more varieties on the 
ſame tree. 

Begin by cutting off the head of the ſtock 
at the height intended for dwarfs or ſtand- 
ards, &c. by the rules before explained, then, 
on a ſmooth ſide of the ſtock at top, make a 
clean ſloping cut upward, about an inch and 
half or two inches long, and make a ſmall 
ſlit near the top of the ſlope, about halt an 
inch downward ; being then ready for the 
_ graft, which ſhorten to four or five eyes, 
cut the lower end ſloping, fitted exactly to 
the ſloped part of the ftock, and cut allo a 
ſmall flit upward forming a tongue, to in- 
troduce into the flit part thereof, then di- 
rectly applying the graft, inſert it with the 
tongue into the ſlit, of the ſtock, making 
the cut parts join even and cloſe, with rind 
to rind at each edge, and tie them together 
with a ligature of new baſs, brought ſeveral 
times round, and immediately clay the whole 
an inch thick on all ſides, and above and 
below the grafted parts, cloſing it perfectly 
well and ſmooth in a globular or oval form, 
and to remain thus until the middle or lat- 
ter end of May, when the grafts will have 
effected their junction with the ſtock and 
beginto ſhoot, then the clay may be removed, 
but permit the bandages to continue two or 
three weeks longer. | 


They 
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They will ſhoot the ſame year, permitting 
the whole to take their full growth all ſum- 
mer; and if required to have them form a 
full head, may prune each ſhoot in ſpring 


following, to four or five eyes or buds, to 


obtain new lateral ſhoots; afterwards mana- 
ged as directed under the heads, Firſt prun- 
ing, General pruning, &c. 


Secondly, By cleft-graſting. 


This method of grafting is practiſed upon 
larger ſtocks of an inch or two thick, by 
cleaving the ſtock down the middle for the 
inſertion of the graft. 

Proceed by cutting off the head of the 
ſtock at the proper height for dwarfs and 


ſtandards, as before obſerved, then cut one 


ide at top ſloping upward, about an inch and 
half, and then with a knife or chiſſel cleave the 
ſtock at top croſs ways the ſlope about two 
inches down, keeping it open with the Knife, 
chiſſel or a wedge, to receive the ſcion or 
graft, which being cut to four or five eyes, 
ſlope the lower end on two ſides an inch and 
half or two inches long, forming it with 
a thin inner edge, the outer much thick- 
er, and with the rind thereon, and immedi- 
ately ingraft it into the cleft of the ſtock, at the 
back of the ſlope, with the thick edge outward, 
the rind thereof even with the rind of rhe 


ſtock, 
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ſtock, rind to rind, and removing the knife 
or wedge, the ſtock will cloſe firmly upon 
the graft; binding them cloſely with baſs, 
and clay the parts over with a good coat as 
in whip-grafting, and managed in the ſame 
manner, 

By this method of crafting, may ingraft large 
ſtocks of one or two inches thick or more, 
likewiſe large branches of bearing trees, 


either to renew the bearing wood, or to have 


a different variety of the ſame ſort of ſruit; 

alſo by this method, when intended to graft 
any pretty large ſtocks, may have two, three 
or four ſcions or grafts in each, either all of 
the ſame ſort, or different varieties; cutting 


off the head of the ſtock horizontally, and 


without ſloping it, cleave it quite acroſs, 
inſerting a graft on each fide, or if cleft 
twice, mayintroducetwo grafts on the oppoſite 


ſides, or occaſionally four, two on one ſide, and 
two on the other, tying, and clay ing as above. 


Thirdly, Crown-grafting. 


This is performed by inſerting ſeveral 
grafts round the crown of the ſtock, "between 
the wood and the rind; and 1s calculated 


for ſuch large ſtocks, as are too big and 
ſtubborn to cleave, or to perform upon 
large branches of apple or pear trees, particu— 
larly when intended to renew the head, or any 
particular branches, thereof; and is perform 


ed 
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d by firſt cutting off the head of the 
tock level, then prepare the grafts by cut- 
ting one de flat, ſloping an inch and half or 


wo inches to the bottom, forming a ſort of 


houlder at top of the flope, and then with a 
wedge, proceed to open the rind of the 
tock, from the wood, in ſeveral places, from 
the top downward two inches, to admit the 
grafts, having previouſly with your knife, ſlit 
the rind down through to the wood in each 
place, introducing the graft flat ſide to the 
wood, thruſting it down between that and 
the bark, reſting the ſhoulder of it on the 
crown of the ſock ; and thus may inſert ſe- 
reral grafts, tying them firmly and clay them 
ell all round, and over the top of the ſtock. 
an inch thick, 


Fourthly, Cheek graſting. 


Is nearly like whip- 8 the head of 
the ſtock being cut of and one fide oped 
wo inches the width of the graft, floping the 
graft in the fame manner, with a ſhoulder 
a top, apply it to the ſtock, reſting the 
houlder on the crown of it, rind to rind 
x each edge, tle and clay it over. 
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Fifthly, Side-grafting. 


Is by inſerting the grafts into the ſides of 
branches, &c. without heading down, and 
practiſed occaſionally to fill any lower vacan- 
cies in old bearing trees, or have a different 
variety of fruit, in any particular parts, or 
two ſorts on the ſame branch, 

The method is this, fix on any ſmall 
branches, ſlope off the bark and a little of 
the wood, an inch and half or two inches, 
cut a ſlit downward, then cut the graft, to 
fit the parts, with a tongue for the lit in 
the branch, join it thereto, tye them cloſe, 
and clay them over. 


Sixthly, Rooz-grafting. 


Is effected by whip grafting, upon pieces 
of the root of a tree, cut off from the main 
ones, and when grafted, planted down over 
the grafted part, with the graft above ground, 
it will ſtrike root and grow, but this is only 
practiſed ſometimes by way of experment and 
curioſity, 


_ Seventhly, 
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Seventhly, Grafting by approach or 


marching. 


This is only ſometimes performed to any 


particular fort, which will not ſucceed by any 
of the other methods, or ſometimes by wa 

of curioſity, to raiſe a tree bearing fruit 
the ſame year, by grafting a bearing branch 
of the tree intended into any ſtock of the 
ſame kind; which is effected by having the 


ſtock and tree from which you intend to 


eraft ſtanding ſo near together, as that the 


branch for grafting may be brought to ap- 


proach the ſtock, without ſeparating it from 
the parent tree, or cutting off its head, nor 
need the head of the ſtock be cut off till 


| after the junction, by proceſs of vegetation, is 


effected, or may be previouſly cut off, if more 


convenient. That having the ſtocks either 


growing in the ground, or placed in pots 


near enough for the branches of the tree 


intended to approach, then, in March or 
April, fixing on the moſt commodious 
young pliable branch, with its head entire, 


bend it to the ſtock, and mark them in the 
parts where they will moſt readily join, and 
in each part pare away the bark with a ſmall 


portion of the wood, of an equal width in 
the graft and ſtock, three inches long, 


forming a ſort of tongue in the branch, 


and a flit in the ſtock to receive it, retaining 


the head of the branch entire, and directly 


join 
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Join the tongue into the ſlit, making the 
two rinds join exactly; bind them well to. 
gether, and then properly clayed, fixing a 
ſtake in the ground, to which tie the heads 
of the grafts, &c. to ſecure them from wind, 

Permit them to continue 1n this manner 
three or four months, when the parts will 
be perfectly cemented together, then ſepa- 
rate the grafted branch rom the parent 
tree by aclean cut cloſe to the ſtock, and alſo 
cut off the head of the ſtock, if not done 
when gralted. 

Thus, if the grafting was performed with 
a fruitful branch, you will probably have a 
new bearing tree the ſame year, as is ſome- 
times pr actiled in oranges and lemons, &c. 


Future care of new grafted trees in general. 


As to the future care of new grafted trees, 


_ obſerve in general to examine the coat of 


clay, with which the new grafts are guarded 

and if it any where cracks conſiderably or drops 
off, it mult be renewed with freſh, which ge- 
nerally ſhould remain till the middle or end 
of May or beginning of June, when the 
grafts will be united with the ſtock and ex- 
hibit a ſtate of growth, and the clay ſhould 
be taken away, and ſoon after let the ban- 
dages be removed. 

Let the grafts ſhoot freely all ſummer in 
their full growth, they will often make great 
progres, fo as to form the new tree with 

| roler- 
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tolerable heads by autumn, which, as ob- 
ſerved in the article of whip grafting; or, 
that in order to have them form full heads, 
either the fruit trees for eſpaliers, walls or 
ſtandards, may head down each of the new 
ſhoots in March following, to three, four 


or five eyes, as it ſhall ſcem proper, to 
force out lower collateral ſhoots the en- 
ſuing ſummer, but any kind of other trees, 


required to grow up tall, permit the ſhoots 
to remain entire: but abſeivein training thoſe 
of the fruit trees, deſigned for eſpaliers and 


walls, to cut off all foreright growths, and 


extend the others in a fanned manner, either 
to ſtakes in the nurſery lines, or if againſt 

any fence, nailed up thereto, and in the 
ſtandards, if any irregular croſs placed ſhoot 
advance, or any, very long rambler, prune 
them as you-ſce neceſſary, to promote ſome 
regularity, ſuffering all the regular br anches 


to take their W growth. 


When the orafted trees are from one, 
two or three, to. four, five or ſix years old, 
they may be tranſplanted into the garden, 
orchard, or where theyare finally to remain, 
and the ſame rule may alſo be obſerved in moſt 
ocher kinds of gratted trees, when the graft 
has produced a tolerable head of branches, 
to plant them where they are to remain. 
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| Propagation by budding. 


The propagation of trees by the art of 
budding or inoculation, is alſo like grafting, 


a moſt eminent and certain method for con- 
tinuing and multiplying the reſpective vari- | 


eties of choice fruit with permanency, for 


the bud ofa tree being a part in miniature 


ſimilar to the whole plant, that inſerted into 
a proper ſtock, it in proceſs of vegetation 


forms a new tree, the ſame as its parent 


whence it was taken. 4. 

But budding is peculiarly calculated for 
ſome particular ſorts of ſtone fruit, as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. and will alſo 
fucceed occaſionally with moſt forts both ſtone 


and kernel fruits, and the operation conſiſts 


of detaching a bud or eye from a young 
ſhoot of the tree intended in ſummer, taking it 


off with part of the bark an inch long, and 


inſerting it into the ſide of the ſtock, ſtem 
or branch of another tree of the ſame family, 
without cutting off the head of the ſtock, &c. 
till ſpring after, making a flit in the bark 
perpendicularly to admit the buds, 'as here- 
after explained, opening the rind on each ide 
of the lit, for introducing the bud between 
the rind and wood, and which uniting there- 
withtheſame year, butremaining dormant till 


cut 
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cut down, the buds puſhes forth vigorouſly 
each one ſtrong ſhoot, two or three feet 
long by autumn following, commencing the 
new tree, which in from two or three, to 
four or five years, will produce fruit the 
ſame as that of its parent tree from which 
the buds were detached. 

Thus may moſt ſorts of choice fruit trees, 
ard any noted variety of other tree and. 
ſhrub kinds, be multiplied with great fa- 
cility in abundance; fince every proper bud 
thereof, inoculated into the eligible ſtocks 
of the ſame genus, or nearly related of the 
fame claſs, will ſucceed and form a tree 
exactly of the ſame ſort, both as to ſtructure, 
habit of growth, flowers and fruit the ſame 
as by grafting, &c. and the forts of fruit 
prop: agated pri incipally by budding, as the 
moit ſucceſsful, are moſt of the capital ſtone 
fruits, but almoſt any of the kernel fruits, 
will alſo ſucceed ; and many of the ornamen- 
tal tree and ſhrub Kinds, both of the plea- 
jure ground, green-hovie and ftove, likewiſe 
ſucceed in propagating any eminent varieties 
by budding; being careful to allow all the 
ſorts proper itoc ks of their own re! ſpective 
kinds, as explained below; though ſane ſorts 

as peach, nectarines and apricots ; tucceec be ſt 
budde d upon a different ſtock, namely that 0: 
the plum. 

But in moſt of the capital fruit tree kinds 
particularly, budding and grafting 1s a more 

general mede of propagating them for prin - 
| cipa) 
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(ipal lapply, than of any other tree kinds: 
though almoſt any tort may alio be propa- 
gate d by theſe methods, eſpecially any cu- 
rious variety, either in regard to foliage, 
Howers, or fruit, ſuch as any fine ſtriped or 
Var egatcd leaved kinds, as in the holly and 
many other lorts, or any remarkable flowered 
variety, as in the moſs provence roſe, 
and ſome curious jafmines, &c. or in others 
that are ſingular both in the beauty of th Xi 
foliage, flowers, and fruit, as in the ſeveral 
varieties of orange and lemon, &c. ſo that 
almoſt any dei rable variety of any curious 
tree or ſhrub kinds, not furniſhing other 
CGE means of propagating, it with cer- 

ainty in its reſpective property, it may be 
elected by budding. 

However, as many of our fineſt fruit trees 
are always propagated by budding as the 
moſt eligible method, we will juſt mention 

the principal ſorts, which are peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, nend plums, cher TICS, 
and fornetimes pears, apples, quinces, med- 
lars, and filberts; the firſt ſix being ſtone fruit, 
the four next are of the kernel kind, and the 
laſt is of the nut tribe; for almoſt any kind 
except vines and figs, will ſucceed by bud- 
ding: but of the fruit-tree kinds, the peach, 
nectarine, apricots, and almond are moſtiy 
always propagated by budding as the mot 
proſperous method; plums likewiſe arc 
very commonly raiſed by budding with 
beit ſucceſs; and cherries and pears 
| {uc- 
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acceed almoſt equally well by budding 
ad grafting, 
rlums, cherr! ies, Pears, &c. that are budded in 
ſummer ſhould fail, they may be grafted in the 
bring following, for moſt ſorts of fruit trees 


which ſucceed by grafting, will alſo take by 


budding, and for experiment may try any ſort 
equired : though fome {orts, ſuch as the 
peach, nectarine, and apricot, &c. are more 
ſucceſsful by budding than grafting. 

As to the proper ſtocks upon which to 
perkorm the budding of the different fruits 


and other trees, they mult be young trees, 


either of the ſame genus, or nearly related, 
v obſerved of thoſe for orafting, and raifed 
either from ſeed, ſuckers, layers, &c. and 
when from about a quarter or half an inch, to 
an inch thick, are of proper ſize for budding. 
Obſerve the ſorts as below. 

The peach, nectarine, almond and apricot, 
ſucceed both upon ſeedling ſtocks of their 
own kinds reſpectively, and upon one ano- 
ther, and upon the plum, the laſt of which ts 
the moſt generally uſed as the moſt ſucceſstul; 
tor the plum being hardier and more ſuitable 
to different ſoils, as well as the moſt durable, 
ſhould always be preferred as the chief ſtock 
or the above kinds: which although of ad1t- 


ferent genus from the peach, nectarine, and 


almond ; is very nearly related of the tame 
cats, ſo as they all grow remarkably proj- 


TOUS upon this Nock : and the apricot be- 


3 11. 


whereby if any of them, both 
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ing a ſpecies of Prunus or plum, conſe. 
quently ſucceed well on the plum ſock; 
and the peach and nectarine, though they 
grow freely on all plum ſtocks, yet are of- 
ren improved, and more healthy and durable 
on the muſcle plum: all of which ſtock 
are raiſed from the ſtones of their reſpective 
fruits, the plum alſo by ſuckers. fron 
the root, and layers of the young 
branches; and that if for any choice variety 


of peaches, it is required to have the mul. 


cle plum ſtock of its true nature, it muſt 
be obtained either by root ſuckers of tha 
tree on its own roots, or thoſe from the 
peach tree, &c, worked upon fuch ſtocks, 
or the layers of the muſcle tree branches: 
as the ſeedling raifed ſtocks thereof, vary 
to different ſorts; however, in default of thi 
fort, thoſe of any variety will ſucceed. 
For plums and cherries, each muſt hare 
ſtocks of their own kinds for general uſe, 
raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, and the 
plum alſo by ſuckers; or for variety they 
may be budded upon ſtocks of each other, 
or upon that of the apricot, or all these 
forts may be budded on the ſame tree, jul. 
for curioſity, as being ſpecies of the fame 
genus (Prunus.) 
And the peer and medlar ſucceed upon 
their own ſtocks, and upon one anothes 
and pears alſo on quinces, as obſcrved in tl! 


liſt of ſtocks for grafting, 


The 


4 +3v 
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The methods of raiſing all the different 
tocks for budding, is exactly as directed in 
ailing fruit trees, and fruit tree ſtocks from 
ſeed, and in raiſing the ſtocksfor grafting, both 
by ſeed, layers and cuttings, as there di- 
rected: and when they are from a quarter 
or halt an inch to an inch thick, as before 
obſerved, are of proper ſize for budding; 
which to form dwarfs for common wall and 
eſpalier trees, will be eligible for budding, 


when ons two or three feet high, as, for 


which trees the bud 1s always inſerted within 
from ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches of 
the bottom, to obtain a ſupply of lower ſhoots 
from the beginning, to form a full ſpread 
of branches ariſing from within a little of the 
ground, covering the whole wall and eſpa- 
liers regularly from bottom to top; but for 


half and full ſtandard wall trees, and common 


detached ſtandards, mult train the ſtocks 
with from three or four, to five or fix feet 
ſtems or more, for the budding to be per- 


formed near the top ; or at three, four or 


hive feet for half, and ſix or ſeven feet 
for full ſtandards, the ſtock forming the 
ſtem. 5 


Budding may alſo be performed occaſional- 


ly upon bearing trees; when deſigned either 


to renew the head or any particular branches, 
change the variety of fruit, or have two 
or more ſorts on the ſame tree, as obſerved in 
eraſting, performing it on the young wood, 


3 cither 
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either of the ſame year, or that of from on: 
to two or three years old or more. 

There is principally but one general method 
of budding or inoculating, and the operation 
is performed always in ſummer, principally i 
July, and from the beginning to the middleg! 
Au ouſt, when the ſhoots of the year are of 
pr Oper g growth to afford eligible buds wit 
which to effect the inoculation; as alſo that 
both the rind of the ftock, and that of the 
cuttings of the ſhoots from which the bud; 
are to be detached will readily run or {:- 
parate from the wood; for the buds, con- 
| liſting each of a ſingle eye, with a ſaall 
portion of the rind, are always taken from 
the young ſhoots of the year only, each 
thoot being furniſhed with ſeveral eyes, 
having aleaf at each; and each eye forms 
a bud for budding, being cut off an inch or 
more long, with the rind and part of the 
wood adhering ; but the woody part after- 
wards ſtrip ped off, then inſerted into a 
flit in the tide of the ſtock, between the 
rind and wood, at a proper height either 
for dwarf ſtandards, or half ſtandards. Se 
the particular method as hereaiter, p. 2.45, 
But previous to the operation of b 2udding, 
obſerve of thoſe fruit trees intended for 
walls, that as peach, nectarines, and api 
cots, require moſtly to be trained ag. Ain 
Walls, &c. to obtain their fruit in Pre ion, 


they mull principally be budded 100 
hs to 


5 5 ; i 
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ſtocks, near the ground, to form common 
dwarf wall trees, to as their branches com- 
ing out low at firſt, may cover the whole 
wall from the bottom upwards ; Or for high 
walls, may bud them for half and full ſtand. 
ard wall-trees in tall ſtocks, of from three 
or four, to five or fx feet ſtems: in order 
for their head of branches to cover the upper 


Jart, white the dwarf trees cover the lower, 
Pc 7 5 


and advance ſufficiently to occupy the wall 
upward ; then the half ſtandards, Kc. prun— 
ed away by degrees, obſerving the ſame of 
plums, cherries, pears, &c. both in re— 

ſpect to common dwarf wall-trees, and halt 
and full ſtandards for walls; but thele {orts 
will alſo ſucceed well in common detached 
ſtandards, in the open quarters of the garden 
and orchard : ſome apricots will allo ſucceed 
in detached ſtandards, particularly. che Bruſ- 


ſels and Breda apricot, 985 5 


However the general rule to be obſerved 
is, that in budding, to have common de— 
tached ſtandards, either in fruit trees, or or- 
namental trees and ſhrubs, it muſt generally 
be performed on tall ſtocks, at five, ſix, or ſe- 
ven feet height, or three, four, or five tect for 
detached half-ſtandards; and tor dwart or 
quarter ſtandards, the budding muſt be per- 
formed on low ſtocks, of one or two feet of 
clear ſtem, inferting the bud ar that height, 

r for any kind of the above ſorts of ſtand- 
ards , may alſo bud occaſionally in low ſtocks, 


M 4 inſerting 
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inſerting the bud at half a foot or a foot abore 
ground ; and the main ſhoot produced from 
the budding, trained for a ſtem the height re- 
quired, though the budding for ſtandards, 
upon ſtocks already formed of the proper 
height, is the moſt eligible for general practice. 

But for any kinds of foreſt trees deſigned 
for timber, both the budding and grafting 
ſhould generally be performed on low ſtocks, 


and the bud inſerted within, from two or 


three, to four, five, or fix inches of the bot- 
tom, in order to obtain the whole ſtem of 
the ſort of wood intended, 


Performing the operation, ” 


Thus far obſerved, 
the operation any time from about the mid- 
dle of July to the middle of Auguſt; 
when ec recourſe to the trees you in. 
tend to bud from, and cut off a quantity of 
the ſhoots of the year, from which to take 
the buds for inſertion; being careful to 

chuſe moderately ſtrong ſhoots all of the 
lame years ſtroduction, « cutting off a few at 
a time as wanted, and cut off the leaves, 


roceed to perform 


all to about a quarter or half an inch of 
the footſtalk of each remaining to the 15 
of the buds; and having a proper budin 
mie, the haft ol Which being flat to aſſiſt in 
the inſertion of the bud, as hereafter ex- 

Z plained, 


plained, together with ſome new baſs mat for 


tying the buds cloſe after inſertion. 

Thus having every thing, as above, rea- 
dy for the operation, clear the ſtock from 
lateral ſhoots, leaving the head on entire 
for the preſent, and prepare to inſert one 
bud in each ſtock ; fixing on a ſmooth part, 
at the proper hz ight for dwarfs or half 


and full ſtandards as before explained, and 


with the knife make a tranſverſe or croſs in- 
ciſion into the bark of the ſtock, quite 
through to the firm wood; and from this, 
cut another {ſlit perpendicularly, downward, 
an inch and an half, alſo quite through the 
rind, both cuts together forming this fi- 
gure T: which done, then having the cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots furniſhing the buds 
above explained ready, take off a bud from the 
ſhoot intended, by entering the knife half an 


inch below an eye, with aflanting cut half way 


into the wood, bringing it out clean near an 


inch above the farke bud: detaching it with 
part of the wood, and directly with the 


point of. the knife and thumb ſlip off the 
woody part thereof clean to the rind, mind- 
ing whether the gem or eye of the bud re- 
mains: if a little hole appears it is gone, 
and another bud muſt be prepared, which 
being effected, then placing it with the back 
part between your lips, till with the flat haft 


ok the knife you ſeparate the rind of the 


lock from the wood, on each {ide of the 


Mi perpen- 
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perpendicular cut, and then with all exped:- 
tion introduce the bud at top, ſlipping it down 
between the wood and rind to the bottom gi 
the afcrefaid perpendicular inciſion, with 
the eye and remaining part of the foot— 
ſtalk of the leaf exactly in the opening of 
the flit, making the top of the bud join in 
even with the horizontal incifion above; by 
cutting off any part that may be too long, 
cloſing the bark upon the bud, and inſtant- 
ly let che parts be tied cloſe with a flat liga- 
Bux of baſs moiſtened in water to render 

it pliable and ſtronger ; beginning a little 
belies the place of inſertion, and continue i: 
upwards cloſely round the ſtock and bud to- 
gether, leaving only the eye thereof clear, 
fo carrying 1t above the croſs cut, tie it ſe- 
curely ; - Which finiſhes the operation, no clay- 
ing being required as 1n grafting. 

In about three weeks or a month at fer- 
t theſt, the ſucceſsful buds will have effected 
their junction with the ſtock, appearing 
freſh and plump, and the parts ſwelled ; when 
let the bandages be looſened, to give full 
{cope of growth. to the bud ; which however 
will not ſhoot the fame year, but remain 
dormant until next ſpring, as before obſerr- 
ed, then will begin to puſh; and at which 
period, the head of the ſtock muſt be cut 
off juſt above the bud's inſertion, and the 


ſho t produced from the bud forms the new 


hea . 
| There 
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Therefore next ſpring, about February or 
March, juſt as the res diſcover an effort 
for e 34:3 let the head of the ſtock be cut 


OL loping, either cloſe behind the top of 


the bud, or about three or four inches 


above, according to the old practice, which. 


part ſerving whereto to faſten the firſt ſhoot 
proceeding from the bnd, but muſt be cut 
down cloſe the ſpring following: and in 
either method of heading the ſtocks, the 
nouriſhment deſtined for the ſupply of the 
head, being after this directed almoſt wholly 


to the buds, they will puſh witlrvigour, each 


one ſtrong ſhoot, permitting it to extend 
n length all ſummer; but diſplace all other 


boots from the ſtock, thereby GIrecting its 


whole efforts to the bud-ſhoot, it will ad- 
vance rapidly two or three feet long, or more 
the ſame year, forming the new. tree, proper 
for final tranſplanting into the garden, &c. 


the following autumn, winter, or ſpring; or 


may remain longer in the nurſery, and 
trained in the order intended, either as wall, | 


eſpalier, .or ſtandard trees, till from two or 
three, till five or fix years, as ſhall be ex- 


pedient, according as wanted either for pri- 


vate uſe, or public ſupply. 

But it mult be obſerved, preparatory to 
the order of training fruit trees particularly, 
that whether the young budded trees are tranſ- 
planted intothe garden at a year old, or remain 


longer! in the nurſery, and that if for comman 
e M 5 5 wall 
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wall trees, they muſt have the firſt ſhoot from the 
bud, headed down to a few eyes in the ſpring, 
when only one year old from the budding, 
to force out ſome ſtrong lateral bottom 
ſhoots, as a baſis to form a > full and ſpread- 
ing head quite from the beginning ; other- 
wile the bud ſhoot would run up naked 
like a ſtem, leaving the lower part of the 
head deſtitute of branches, which in wall 
and eſpalier trees particularly, would be 
attenced with a great diſadvantage. 
Though as ſometimes the firſt ſhoot im- 
mediately from the bud, advances with conſi- 
derable ſtrength the firſt ſummer, producing 
many collateral ſhoots upward, forming a 
buſhy head three feet high or more "by 
autumn, many perſons are unwilling to have 
them cut down: but as the lower part 15 
generally naked, and the ſhoots produced 
above, often lender, weak, and imperfect, 
unfit to train or retain, either as wood 
branches to furniſh others to form the head, 
oer for itomediate bearers, fo that it is of 
the utmoſt importance to procure ſeveral 
ſtrong ſhoots from near the bottom, by mean: 
of heading down the firſt main leader in 
its yearling growth. 
| Therefore it is always adviſeable in bud- 
d:d fruit trees, for walls and eſpaliers par- 
ticularly, to cut down the ſaid firft ſhoot 
or head at a year old, in the ſpring after i 
18 produced ; and the proper time is abou! 
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the latter end of Februacy or beginning 

of March; when with a ſharp knife cut the 
oh clean off, ſlanting to within five, ſix, 
or eight eyes of its origin, and 1t will pro- 
duce ſo many ſtrong collaterels the ſame 
rear, thereby form a proper let of branches 


from the beginning, to furniſh all the other 


branches upward ; and for wall and eſpalier 
trees in particular, theſe firſt collaterals 
thus obtained, will alſo ſometimes require 
pruning ſhort, to ix or eight eyes, &c. 
either early the ſame ſummer they are 
produced be pinching or pruning off the 
tops early in June, or in winter or ſpring 
following, to procure more effectually a 
3 ſupply of lower branches to cover 
ne wall and eſpalier equally quite from the 
e and of which diſplace fore right 


and other irregular ſhoots, and train in the 


others to the wall or to ſtakes, &c. at full 


length : and of the ſtandards, cut out cloſe 
any croſs placed ſhoots, and reduce within 
bounds any long ramblers, and leaving all 
the regular branches entire, and permitted 
to extend in their natural growth. 


But it ſhould be obſerved of ſuch of the new 


budded trees deſigned as ſtandards, in Which 
the budding was performed low in the 
ſtock, and the main ſhoot is intended to 
be trained for a ſtem, it muſt not be 
headed down, as above adviſcd for general 
practice, in common wall and eſpalier fruit 

trees, 
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trees, but permitted to run, till advances 


to the proper height, for full or half ſtand. 


ards, either for ſruit or any other tree king; 
clearing it from collateral or fide ſhoor,. 


and when at the height intended either af 


three, four, five, or x feet, thoſe of tho 
fruit tree Kinds may be lopped or pruned off, 


- where you would wiſh it to emit ſhoots for 


branches to form the head; but if. ſtandard 
foreſt or ornamental trees, generally Permit 
the top to remain entire, and advance in it; 
natural growth. 

The ſame method may be practiſed in 
Orange, lemons, or other green houle "lads 
propazated by budding or inoculation; as 
likewite any of the hot-houſe kinds, in the 


fame mode of propagation. 


Propagation by Spawn. 


Spawn, in the vegetable kingdom, is ge- 
nerally conſidered as an offspring or produc- 


tion of the root of certain vegetables; which, 


in ſome ſorts, as in the muſhroom tribe, par- 
ttcularly, conſiſts of numerous white ſtringy 


nbres, running and ſpreading under the fol 


in lumps of dry rotten dung and earth, pro- 
ducing a multitude of minute white. knobs 
embryo muſhrooms, that gradually 1ncreale 
in ſize to perfect muſhroom plants: ſome- 

times iſſuing from under the earth like {mall 
8. | | | White 


tor fowing, 
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white buttons; otners near half grown ; and 
IDEs previouſly accompliſhing much of 
their growth within the ſurtace, N 
make their eruption from the earth, halt, o 

nearly full-grown; frequently appearing in 
the morning fit to gather for uſe, where they 
were not viſible the preceding day: and in 
ſome other vegetables, ſpawn is ſometimes 


applicable to mall ſuckers, riſing nume- 


rouſly in a thicket from the roots of certain 
plants, as lilac, codlin-tree, &c. and many of 
the herbaceous tribe. 
But generally in gardening, the article 
{pawn is principally conſidered as alluding to 
2 production and propagation of muſh- 
tl there being no other good practical 
metliod, by which this plant can be propagated 
with certainty and due abundance; as it pro- 
duces no vilible ſeed that can be procured 
nor any other kind of off; ſets, 
ſuckers, &c. for propagation, than the afore- 
mentioned ſpawny ſubſtance, proceeding ap- 


parently, either from the root of the plants or 


the inviſible ſeed, in the form of many white 
thready ſhoots or fibres, running and ſpread- 
ing in lumps of dry rotten dung and earth, as 
before intimated, imparting a "ſtrong muſh- 
room-like ſmell; which indicates, that it 


is of the true and only wholeſome kind of 


muſhroom, there being many ſpurious 
and pernicious ſpecies. and varieties, eſpe- 
cially among thoſe riſing ſpontaneouſly in 
paſtures, &c. and therefore the garden 

n.uſhroom, 
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_ gular cultivation in muſhroom beds, is always 


earth, into a ſort of hot-bed made with trefh 


ſerted into the floping ſides, it runs and pro- 
pagates exceedingly, producing numerous 


contended to originate principally from the 


productive both of flower and ſeed; but that 


ations adapted to the temperature of the cat. 


 dung-hills, old hot-beds, &c. where neither 


known to have grown before; and theſe con- 
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muſhroom, produced by the proceſs of re. 


greatly to be preferred for the certainty of 
its being the true ſalutiferous ſort; and which 
may be propagated and obtained plentifully 
by planting the lumps of ſpawny dung ot 


horſe-ſtable dung, made in the ſhape of the 
roof of an houſe; and the ſpawn being in- 


muſhrooms in fix weeks or two months, as 
fully explained hereafter, 1 9 Bü 
This ſpawn of the muſhroom is by ſome 


putrefaction of earth or dung, ſuppoſing the by t 
muſhroom neither produces flower nor ſeed Il they 
for the propagatien of it ſpecies. Others of 
better experience, conſider the muſhroom as WW fed 


from their exceeding minuteneſs and obſcu- WE (ry 
Tity, remain ſtill inviſible; and that in many I {49} 


inſtances they conſider the plants to origi- Wl |; 
nate from the production of this inviſible Ml viti 
ſeed, diſſeminated by the air, &c. or ſome and 
unknown effect of nature, to foils and fitu- I gro 


plant, as we may often obſerve muſhrooms Wl bei 
roduced naturally, both in paſture-fields, I ni; 


any ſpawn was planted, nor muſhrooms 


ſequently 
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ſequently are apparently, rather the produc- 
tons of ſome previous ſced, than the entire 
effects of putrefaction of the earth and dung, 
Kc. in which they are produced, though 
dung-heaps, or dung-compolts, &cc. arrived 
to a ſtate of decay and putrefaction, and not 
very wet and buttery, but of a ſomewhat 
dry rotted ſtate, are the moſt favourable 
{ils for promoting a natural production of 
muſhroom-ſpawn, originating either from 
bme particles of former ſpawn, or diſſemi- 
nated feed of the muſhroom. _ 

But the doctrine of the ſpawn owing its 
origin entirely to putrefaction of the dung 
and carth, is now pretty generally confuted 
by the modern naturaliſts in botany : and 
they conſider the muſhroom as a true and 


perfect plant, producing both flower and 


ſeed like other vegetables; but from its mi— 
zuteſs and concealed fituation, as before ob- 
{ryed, ſtill remains undiſcovered, and is only 
ſuppoſed to be contained, either between the 
lemellææ, or gills underneath, or in ſmall ca- 
rites diſperſed over the ſurface of the plant; 
and that, when the muſhroom arrives to full 
growth, the head forming a large flap, expli- 


cating itſelf almoſt flat, the ſuppoſed ſeed 
being then probably in perfection, is diſſe- 
minated far and near; and falling on certain 
lvils and ſituations, it germinates in the earth 


or dung, ſhoots forth into many fibrous 
rings, forming the ſpawn for the production 


of 
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at the future muſhrooms; and which ſpayy, 
be {des its production of a crop of muſhroom: 
Ir, at the ſame time increaſes exceed! nah, 
ſpreading every way, furniſhes a manifold 
freſh ſupply of ſpawn to plant for the pro- 
duction of future crops, 

For the propagation and production of 
muſhrooms, by the proceſs of regular cult 

vation in gardens, &C. is effected by Planting 
lumps of the ſpawny earth or dung, into 
ſort of hot-bed, as before intim ated, m. we'd 
freſh horſe-ſtable dung, in a long ridge the 


ſhape of the root of an houſe: ind in a fort. 


night or three weeks after, when reduced ton 
very moderate warmth, planting the ſpawn 
into the ſides thereof, then earthed over one 


or two inches, and the whole covered with 


clean dry ſtraw, &c. a foot thick; as more 


fully explained below. 


Thus obſerving, in the propagation of 
muſhrooms, that as ſpawn is the only mate. 
rial by which the plants can be propagat ted 
or raiſed by the proceſs of art, as befor: 
ſuggeſted; when therefore, it is intended 0 
propagate and raife a crop of muſhrooms 


proceed in the firſt place to collect, in tit 
Proper places, a due quantity of pawn, e!th! 


in old horſe— dung heaps, old hot⸗bech 
dungy compoſts, or patture-fields, &c. ik 
all of which, 1s found 1 in dry nd of dung 
or earth; but principally moſt abundant 
horſe -ſtable dung, that is half rorted an 
moderatch 
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moderately dry; this kind of dung is more 
adapted to its nature than almoſt a any other 
ſoil, though it often occurs in very different 
foils and manures, &c. and the beſt ſcaſon 
of its perfection and plenty, is the au- 
tumn, about July, Auguſt, September, and 
October. 

In the proper ſeaſon, as above, ſearch for 
the ſpawn both in old dung hot-beds, old 
drv dung-hills, towards the outſides; allo in 
the ſtable- yards in dry bye corners; and in 
927 5 rides, under cover, where they exer- 

e horles, ſearching in the dung and litter 
5 the ſides; likewiſe in all horſe-mill 
tracts; and 1n all places where horſe hung 
has lain any conſiderable time; or in dungy 
compoſt heaps of dung and other ſoil toge- 
ther; and in default of better, have recourſe 

paſture- fields, where good muſhrooms 
have been obſerved to riſe naturally: and in 
all of which, the ſpawn, as before deſcribed, 
appearing in lumps of dung or earth, let the 
lumps, or cakes thereof, be taken up entire, 


ne dung, or earth and ſpawn together; and 


ne whole depoſited in ſome ſhed or other 
partment, in the dry, and covered over 
11h litter from the wind and air, till the bed 

Is made and ready for its reception, or if the 
No of ſpawn are wet, previouſly ſpread 
them to dry, then depoſited as above, 1t will 
keep good ſeveral months, if required. 


1 hen, being turnifhed with a due ſupply of 


Dawn, as above, preparcformaking the muſh- 
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room-bed, a good quantity of the beſt freſh 
warm ſtable-dung, conſiſting of the long wer 


litter, ſhort ſtuff, and horſe aroppings together, 


as cleared out of the ſtables; caſting the whole 


in a heap, to remain a fortnight or more to pro- 


mote a regular fermentation, and equal tem. 
perature of heat; forking it over once or 
twice at a week's interval, to mix the whole 
equally, and give vent for the burning qua- 


lity and noxious ſteam to evaporate more 


freely, and thereby reduce the mais to a more 
moderate and equal warmth, not fo liable to 
burn when formed into a bed, and render 


the bed ſooner fit for ſpawning, than if it was 
not thus previoully prepared; which is parti- 


cularly neceſſary in the cultivation of muſt- 
rooms, as the ſpawn requires only a very 


_ temperate warmth, being of an exceed.ng 
delicate nature, impatient both of too much 
heat, cold, and moiſture; all of which 


would ſoon deſtroy its vegetative faculty. 
The dung being thus prepared for making 


the bed, generally chuſe ſome dry ſheltered 


ſituation, in the full fun, whereon to make it; 
both to have all poſſible benefit of the ſun's 
influence to preſerve its proper temperature 
longer in perfection, and more effectually to 
dry the covering of the bed after exceſſive 
rains and ſnow; and is alſo adviſeable to have 


it made on a ſomewhat elevated ſpot, and 
entirely on level ground, both that it may be 


More out of the wet, and to have the OpPOl- 
tunity of ſpawning quite to the bottom, 
et Which 
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yhich could not be fo readily effected, if 


made ſome part thereof in a trench; though 
s ſometimes practiſed, eſpecially when 
making extenſive beds, and more particularly 
when "deſigned to make them in ſome 
of che kitchen ground quarters, where the 
earth is good, in order to have the excavated 
earth of the trench ready at hand, wherewith 
to mould over the bed, digging the trench 
ſhallow, only ſix or eight inches deep, laying 
the earth to each ſide ready for uſe when the 
bed is made, to ſave the trouble of bringing 
ſome from a diſtant part of the garden; and 
25 to dimenſions of the bed, obſerving, as be- 
fore intimated, to mark 1t out four or five 
feet wide at bottom, by from ten, fifteen, or 
twenty to fifty feet long, or more, according 
to the ſupply of muſhrooms required, either 
for private uſe, or for ſale in the markets, &c. 


Then begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of 


the longeſt trawey dung in the bottom, half 


a foot thick; afrerwards take it long and 


ſhort as it comes to hand, working up the 


bed therewith, firm and equally in every 


part, beating it well down with the dung- 
tork from time to time, as the dung is added, 
gradually drawing in both fides in a doping 
manner till brought to meet in a narrow 
ridge at top, four feet at leaſt perpendicular 
height, ſloping both ends in the fame pro - 


portion, thereby forming the bed with two 


ſeep floping ſides, &c. like the ſhape of the 


root of a houſe, as formerly obſer ved; which 


ton m 
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form being both better adapted to produes 


a moderate temperature of feat, ſhoot off the 


wet to preſerve the ſpawu dry, as well as af- 


ford a more capacious lurface to ſpawn in, 
and yield a larger crop of muthrooms, than 
if carried up ſquare like a common hot- bed, 
with only the top ſurface to yield the pro- 


duce; for a muſhroom-bed is not deſigned to 
be ed with garden frames or glaſſes, 


onlyathick covering of litter: and the {pawns 
to be planted into both the ſloping ſides, and 
each end quite from bottom to top, in every 
part; not, however, till a fortnight or three 
weeks after it is made, or till the vehement 
heat of the bed is paſt and reduced to a very 


gentle warmth ; for the leaſt violent heat 


would conſtantly deſtroy the ſpawn, fo muſt 
be particularly careful not to ſpawn the bed 
while the heat is any wile violent. 
Therefore, as a more certain direction for 
ſpawning, obſerve, as ſoon as the bed 1s 
made, to thruſt down two or three long 


ſharp-pointed ſticks half a yard into the bed, 


and by drawing them up every day or two, 
and feeling the 5 er end, you readily judge 


of the increaſe and decreaſe of the 6 
which, as it will be very vehement the firſt 
week or fortnight, you muſt be ſure to per- 


mit it to be conſiderably abated, and reduced 


to a very moderate temperature, before you 


venture to plant the ſpawn: ſo that in a 


fortnight, or three or four weeks, or more, or 
eſs, according to the lubftance in length, 
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e. and degree of fermentation of the bed, 
te great heat 10 Peg in to ſubſide, at {6 gra- 
lually decreaſe to a moderate ſtate of heat ; : 
md when become of a quite mild growing 8 
j armth, let the foawn be brought forth, the 
urge lumps bro! Len into ſn naller, and plante & 
n rows along each ſide of the bed. 
The ſpawning is performed generally 

| Wer by in ſerting the lumps of ſpaven | into 
« the dung, juſt wi thin the ſuriace, in rows, {ix 
mw [7 eight Re es alunder, and five or fix inches 
_ in the row; then ſmooth down the dung 


: nd [pawn with the back of a ſpade, and 


arch both ſides, ends, and top of he bed all 
aer with light rich mold two inches thick, 
+ MWinoothing it allo down evenly with the— 


a bade: or "before you put in the ſpawn, earth 


1 le bed all over, two inches thick, inſert the 
= I bs of ſpawn into the earth, in rows, the 

r Naätance as above, covering the whole with 
1 


% ore mold, an inch thick, and ſmooth it 


1e Nerenly down, as juſt directed: or lay ſpawn 


F irmediately upon the ſurface of rhe dung, 
Ul, 
„, MW layers, adding a hand's-breadth of earth 


de Heng the bottom; fo placing the firſt layer of 
Dawn upon the dung, reſting the lumps upon 
he upper edge of the earth, then earth over 
ne ſpawn one or two inches deep; add 


er- 

ed Naother layer of ſpawn, and earth it over in 

on e fame manner, and ſo on to the top of 

e bed on each fide and ends; obſerving in 
ther method of ſpawning, in applying the 


overing of earth, to beat it up lightly with 
the 
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the back of the ſpade from time to time | 


you advance, both to fix it properly in a re. 


gular manner, and to ſmooth the ſurface} 


even that no wet or redundant moiſture, 
after exceſſive rains, may lodge on the ſides 
and periſh the ſpawn. _ 


Then, aſter having thus ſpawned the bed, 


the next care 1s to prepare to defend it from 


the weather, with a thick covering of diy 


long litter or clean ſtraw ; but this ſhould not 
generally be fully applied immediately after 
ſpawning, at leaſt not more than five or fix 
inches thick at firſt; or not at all, if thereis 
any apprehenſion of a renewal of too much 
heat, eſpecially in very ſubſtantial beds of 
conſiderable length, left the cloſe covering 
occaſions danger from after-heat; for aiter a 
bed is ſpawned and cloſely earthed over, the 

caling of earth, by confining tne internal 
heat and fleam, and excluding the outward] 
air, generally promotes a renewal of the hezt 
in a ſmaller or greater degree; and, that if 
alſo covered with litter, it might caule the 
| heat to increaſe too violent; and, therefore, 
if at this juncture, any renewal of much heat] 
js diſcovered, no general covering of litter 
muſt be yet applied; nor probably for a weck 
or fortnight, or more, if a very ſtrong bed: 
only if heavy rains, &c. ſhould fall, throw 3 
quantity of litter at top, or ſpread large 


thick garden mats over to ſhoot off the vet. 


_ obſerving, however, generally to keep the 
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trying-iticks thruſt down into the upper part 
of the bed, and. drawing them up daily to 
feel the lower end, you will more readily 
determine the temperature of the heat; and 
when it difcovers a quite moderate fteady 
warmth, then apply the covering of litter, 
&c. in due time. 5 
| The litter, for covering, may either be 
Wl clean dry wheat or other ſtraw, or any quite 
tem, long ſtable-litter, &c. laying it only 
about half a foot thick ar firſt, encreaſing it 
by degrees to double that thic! kneſs, or more, 
ſuffcient to defend the ven trom great rains 
and ſnow, &c. and it will be alſo adviſable 


n bad weather, and all winter, to ſpread 
WI ome large garden-mats over the covering of 
ai litter, the more effectually to throw off the 
he WY Let, which muſt be always particularly 
1al guarded againſt to prevent its penetrating 


trough to the bed, as much moiſture would 
ether totally periſh the ſpawn, or greatly 
retard 1ts vegetation and production: but 
the Wi being well protected by proper covering, as 
re, WM dove, from the full air, wet and cold, & 

eat e! indly warmth of the bed will ſoon ſet he 
cri fawn in motion, ſo as it will run and ſpread 
ec: over the ſurface of the dung and earth, 
ed knot abundantly,and begin to produce muſh- 
a rooms plentifully in a month or ſix weeks. 
al Continue the covering conitantly over the 
bed night and day, generally augmenting its 
mickne els in winter, having particular care 


N 8 that 
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that it is of ſufficient thickneſs to defend the | 

bed from great rains and mow; and after the. 
which, be careful to examine if the wet haz nt 
any where penetrated quite through to the ze 


bed; or that the covering is rendered con. Ml © ©" 
ſiderably wet; and in which caſe, let it be © 
removed as ſoon as poſſible, turning it of Ml © b 
lightly with a pitch-fork in a dry time of the.“ 
day, removing the wet litter next the bed whe! 
quite away, and directly apply dry ſtraw in tue 
its place, adding the drieſt of the other litter s 
over this, and let the reſt be previouſly dried ee 
as well as poſſible, for the ſame purpoſe. abun 
As to the produce, if the bed is well ma- 
naged in its different ſtages as we have ad Ml ©. 
viſed, the moderate kindly warmth of the Kill 
dung will ſoon promote a lively vegetation bl) 
in the ſpawn, and it will propagate exceed- | Be 
ingly, ſhooting out every way into nume- my 
rous fibres, running and knotting ene ls [pa 
the earth and dung, as before hinted, form- pitch 
ing numerous buds or minute knots, which % Ys 
gradually encreaſe in ſize to proper muſ-f ..*" * 
rooms, fit to gather abundantly in, from Ana: 
about three, four, five, or ſix weeks, to two 
or three months after the bed is ſpawned, nth 
&c. according 0 the temperature of can 
the bed and nature ol the ſpawn; for Wn, 
ſome beds will produce muſhrooms in UmPp 
three or four weeks after ſpawning ; others {MW "488 
will be, ſometimes, ſo many months; they Pants 
generally riſing in numerous cluſters all ot te 

b . bas 
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the ſurface of the earth of the bed, in diffe- 
reat ſtages of growth; and when from the 
ze of buttons, till they are half and full 
crown, are proper to be gathered for vic; 
but not generally permitting any to remain 
to become large fl: bs; unleſs when they are 

particvlarly wanted of that ſtate; becauſe, 
when of that large growth, they would injure 

the adjoining young plants that are advan— 
Gaz below in ſucceflive order; for a bed con- 
tinues producing them in ſucceſſion and great 
abundance fix or eight weeks, or ſeveral 
mont! ns; affording a gathering twice or thrice 


1 week, when in Tull production; afterwards, 


1 become gradually leſs conſiderable, pro- 
WH bably not above once a week or fortnight. 

; Begin to examine, for gathering, gene- 
'W iiliy in three weeks or a month after the bed 
Wl 6 ſpawned, chuſing dry weather; and with a 
"WE pitch-fork turn off the litter on one ſide firlt, 
0 cpecially when a cold cutting air; and gu- 


ther all choſe that are above the ſize < r- 
har) round buttons, or of halt, or near full 
growth, as before obſerved; detaching them 
ed with a gentle twiſt of the hand, taking them 
of tean up, head, ftalk and root-part together, 


ercur ting thein oH with a knite, leaving the 
emp remaining, which would rot and breed 
* maggots, to the detriment of the ſucceſſion 


hey plants; being, however, careful in gathering, 

ot to diſturb the knotted cluiters of erabryo 
the plants, and other larger ſucceſſional ones, 
N 2 acd- 
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advancing juſt within and above the ſurface 
of the carth, one under another; and at cach 

athering, generally clear off all that are fit, 
of the ſizes above-mentioned: and as ſoon a; 
done gathering, directly cover the bed again | 
with the litter, &c. 

Sometimes a bed works unkindly, and the | 
ſpawn is flow of vegetation, probably not 
Pen e of muſhrooms in the time wn 
might have been reaſonably expected ; 
which caſe, examine the ſtate of the bed oo 
ſpawn; if the dung has not been buried by 
too much heat, nor is much decayed, or be- 
come very rotten, and that the ſpawn ap- 
pears in a good vegetable ſtate, and ſmells 
well of the muſhroom, do not diſturb the 
bed; for a bed, ſometimes, after remaining 
inactive were! months, will become fertile 
and produce tolerable good crops; eſpecially 
if timeouſly aſſiſted by a little additional heat, 
by applying a quantity of warm long horle-| 
litter; therefore, in {ix weeks or two months 
after ſpawning, if the bed, &c. appears inac- 
tive, endeavour to 8 the warmth; | 
previouſly removing the covering of firas, 
&c. then having a good quantity of ry 
warm horſc- litter. ſhake it over the bed a 
foot thick at leaſt, laying ſome of the other 
covering and mats over all; and this wil 
both renew the warmth of the bed, and pro- 
mote a free yegetation in the ſpawn, often 


productive of a good cr op of muſhroo. 17 
Like- 


” 
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Likewiſe, when a bed, not worn out, or 
cl decayed, has conſiderably « declined its vege- 
cl i tative warmth, it will be of much advantage 
apply warm dry horſe-litter, as above, a 
5 good thickneſs, it will revive the declined 
in beat, thereby renew the vegetation of 


the ſpawn, and it will afford a quicker and 


ne more abundant production in proportion. 

00 Thus far is the principal practice neceſſary 
o be obſerved in the work of propagation by 
in ſpawn, in the productionof muſhrooms; which 


e che only plants that can be raiſed by that 


0 method of propagation, 


b When the bed has done yie! ding its pro- 


P. duce, the dung thereof is excellent m anure, 
send alſo furniſhes portions of good ipavi 

be bor propag ation to plant in future beds; bing 
careful, therefore, in demoliſhing the old 
beds to collect all the lumps oi gobd freſh 


| piace, and covered with litter or mats, as be- 
fore adviſed, to preſerve it for uſe, 


N ; BOT A- 


ſawn that occur, and depoſit them in a dry 


VE. 


(ENF 
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y EGE TABLE KINGDOM: pf 
Sen pets all the . 1 


GENERA; SyecCtts AND VARIEKTIES or Plaxrs, 


PROPER FOR PROPAGATION, 

— 

„ \ 

DE PARTMY NTS oor GARDENING; 
BY THE 170 


VaR Tous PRAcTI CAL MeTHCDS DIRECTED AND 


EXPLAINED IN THE FOREGOING WORK. .. 


Being a Complete Regiſter, in Alphabetical Order, under 


different Heads or Diviſion, of all the Species and 1 
Varieties of Plants, Trees, &c, proper for general Pro- il | 
pagation and Culture, ſcientifically arranged in 1 
their reſpective Genera or Families, and cach Fa- 7 0 
mily or Genus regiſlered under its Botanical Latin 1 
Name, followed by that in Engliſh ; as alſo the 1 
Latin trivial and Englith Names of l the Species 1 
in each Genus, with the Names of the Varieties of is 
the reſpective Species. Wh 
| | \ 
The whole according to the *# 
CCC 1 
1 

1 

15 


. 273 


The following arrangements are compriſed 
in eight diviſions, according to the nature, 
temperature, and reſpective uſes in garden- 
ing, &c. of the different orders of plants 
that compoſe each diviſion; comprehend- 


ing 


J. KITCUEN - Gare | V. ANNUAL FLOWER 


DEN PLANTS. BUN N TS: 

H. FRUIT TxEts. VI. GREEN. HOUSE 

H. Fo R RES and hardy PLANTS. 
ornamental TREEs | VII. Hor HousE 
and SHRUBS. PLANTS. 

V. Hardy HerBace- | VIII. FIELDPIlANVTS; 
OUS, PERENN 1 and for the gene- 
ALs, and BIEN“ ral improvement of 

. | LAND.-; | 


And in each diviſion the plants are all 


ſyſtmatically arranged in their botanic fami- 


lies or genera; a genus or family being an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral ſpecies, or conſiſting - 
of from one, two, or three, to many indivi- : 
dual plants in each genus, all bearing the 
ſame 1nvariable mark of diſtinction, drawn 
from the moſt eſſential parts, i. e. all the 


parts of the flower or fructification, as being 


the moſt comprehenſive, important, determi- 
nate, and conſtant; and all plants exactly 
imilar in all the different parts of the fruc- 
tification or flower, are relations or ſpecies of 
the ſame family or genus; and by the laws of 


botany, they, like the children of a family, 
all bear one generical, botanic name, of the 
„ * 
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reſpective genus to which they belong, 
though each ipectes or individual plant of 
the different genera, is at the fame time diſ. 
tinguiſhed by a particuler trivial or ſpecific 
name, added to that of the genera; and as 
ſome ſpecies are ſportive in varieties, they 
ure arranged in the Engliſh column, 1 Eo 
diately after, end by the name of the parent 
ſpecies, Joined to that of their proper d.. 
tinctive names, and always in Italics. 
Generally plants that are of the fame ge— 
0 2S, Often poſſeſs the like medical powers 
ind ceconomenal properties; as for example, 
the g ehus Allium comprehends the garlich, 
on an, leek, cives, ſhalots, & c. and the genus 
4. temif 2 compriſe the mugwort, wornmwood, 


fouthernwood, &. and to of many other 


genera. 

la the different arrangements, 
of the genera are diſtinguiſhed by final}-ca- 
Pital letters, both in the a and Enpliſh, 
oppoſite to one another in their reſpective 
culumns; the ſpecies of enen genus by Italic 
in the Latin trivial names and by. Roman 
letters in theFn and the v arieties, Where 
any, of pe ticular fpecies, are all in Ita 
lecters in the Englith column only, as abo 
remarked: and as many ſpecies occur, Will 
formerly conſtituted diftinct genera in anct- 
ent botany, but by modern 
in that ſcience, they are vet luced to e 
only, of the particular genera under Wh 


oth; : 


—— — 


the names 


15 
* 


improvements 


the 
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they now appear; ſtil}, however, moſtly re- 
aning their former generic name for that 


of the trivial, diſtinguiſhed from the common 


mivial names, by being moſtly in Roman let- 
er; or at leaſt, beginning with a capital: and 


3 many of tho ſpecies, thus diftingutthed, 


are more generally known by their former 
generical name; as for inſtance the Auricula, 
brmerly a « genus, but now a ſpecies only of 
Primula Primula Aur icula;) the Laburnum, 


rendered a ſpecies of Cytiſus, is [ Cytiſus La- 


lurnum,] and the Alaternus is now a ſpecies 


of Frangula | Frangula Alaternus:| they are 


berefore; allo, moſtly farther diſtinguiſhed 
by a repeated inſertion of their refpective 
ſrecific name within a ſ ] in the column 
of the Engliſh names. 


We have alſo endeavoured to Engliſh the 


Lindan and other Botanic Latin trivials, or 
ſpectic names of the ſpecies, &c. which are. 
ex. ecingly various; either conſiſting fre- 
quently of a ſort of ſpecific diſtinction, often 
tcpreſive of the particular forts of roots, 
ns, branches, &c. and of their nature or 
order of growth, as upright-growing, trail- 
ing, aſcending, climbing; or round-ſtalked, 
quare- ſta Ked, triangular, &c. and often the 
(1 lerenttorts okleaves ,as$rolundifoligor round- 
leave. 1; cordiſolia or heart-leaved; and fo of 
tue various other parts of the plants, flowers, 
4 ud f fruit; and colours of the flowers, &c. 


ma fometimes allo the ſpecific names imply 
N 6 The 
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the properties and uſes of the plants, as in 


Rubia tinforia, Dyer's madder; alſo often | 


the places of their growth; or the countries of 
which they are natives, &c. and numerous 
other particulars, 

For farther particulars in the deſcriptions 


of the botanical arrangements, ſee the de- | 
ſcriptions of the claſſes, orders, genera, and 


ſpecies, &c. in the Appendix. 


nd | 


27 


FIRST DIVISION. 
A R R AN OE ME NT 
ar 1 n 


KITCHEN-GARDEN PLANTS. 


HE plants of this diviſion conſiſt 
principally of the herbaceous tribe, 
and ſome few under ſhrubby kinds; 

and as they conſiſt both of annuals or one 
year plants, biennials or two year plants ; 


and of perennials or plants of many years 


continuance, the following letters placed 
after the names of each of the reſpective 
ſpecies in each genus diſtinguiſhes their 


duration, viz, 


a. Annuals. p. Perenmals. 
6, Biennials. . Shrubby. 


Note, Annuals as the name imports, are 
only of one year's duration, and propagated. 
principally only by ſeed ſowed annually; 
and that being ſowed in the ſpring or early 

: part. 
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part of ſummer, the plants both attain per- 
fection for uſe the ſame year, in ſummer and 
autumn, and ſoon after produce ſeed, and 
then totally periſh, top and root the ſame 
ſeaſon, before winter; as in lettuce, ſpi— 

nach, pea, bean, kidtiey- bean, radiſh, tur. 
nep, and many others: but when ſowed 
late in ſummer or in autumn, many ſorts 
will ſtand over the winter, till next ſpring, 
and early part of fummer, then attain per— 


fection for ute, produce ſeed and decay, all | 
within the ſpace of a year from the time of 


ſowing; ſo that all the annual tribe muſt 
be raiſed every year from feed, principally 
in the ſpring ſeaſon for the main crops, 
and afrerwards, once a month, or fix weeks, all 
ſummer, tillautumn, fur ſucceſſional ſupplies; 
and ſome torts require ſowing once a week, or 
tortnight; ſuch, partic ulaly,as fall fallading, 


Biennials arc plants of two years dura- 


mon, and principally always propagated on- 
iy by iced, {owed every year; and that 
being fowed in ſpriag or early part of ſum- 
mer, "they arrive te pc election for uſe m oftly 
the ſame year in mmer and autumn; but 
do not ſhuot up i feed till the ſecond year, 
that is the year tollowing; as in cabbage; 

carrot, parſnep, on, eek, &c. and when 
they have pro ved feed, they alio Uke the 


annuals, who's decay, top and root: ard 


th cretore lreſh fupplies malt be railed every 
year from ⸗ 80 l. principally in ſpring fer 


the inain crops, and Occa Gonally Calle 
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/ 


Owings, of ſome particular ſorts, in fum- 
ner and autumn, both for ſucceſfional crops, 
ind to have them young when required for 
particular occaftons. 
Perennials are ſuch that are of many 
rears duration by the root, but the tops or 
tems generally decay in autumn or winter, 
and new ones ſhoots up from the root in 
ſpring: and they propagate various ways, 
me both by feed and by off-fers, flips, 
ſuckers, &c. others principally only by the 
latter methods, and rarely by feed ; and that 
when once raiſed by either methods of pro- 
pagation, they in molt forts remain durable 
n the fame root for many years, yielding 
their produce annually in ſummer, accord- 
ng to their nature of growth; and at the 
ime time, multiply their ſpecies abundantly; 
bme by fuckers, oft-fets, ſlips, cloves, and 
lawn of the root, as in artichokes, horſe- 
diſh, balm, mint, cives, garlick and 
muſhrooms ; and in fome the ſame indivi- 
| wal root being only of one year's duration, 
t perpetuares its ſpecies from year to year, 
by a plentiful annual progeny of root off= 
ts, as in the potatoe and Jeruſalem arti- 
choke, both of which propagate both by 
panting the roots whole, and by cutting 
nem into ſeveral pieces, each making a 
et to plant; and the potatoe alſo is occaſi- 
onall/ propagated by ſecd, when deizgned 
© try to obtain new varieties: ſome other 
rerennial eſculents, propagate both by ſlips 


4nd 
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and cuttings of the root and ſtem, &c, 
as in mint, c. others again of the peren- 
nial tribe, are propagated only by ſeed, as 
is the caſe in aſparagus; which, however, 
when once thus raiſed, the ſame plants al- 
ſume a perennial ſtate in the root, conti. 
nuing in perfection many years, and pro- 
duce plentiful crops e in their pro- 
per ſeaſon. 

Underſhrubby and ſhrubby piants of this 
diviſion, are ſuch that are perennial both in 
root, ſtem and branches wholly, of ſeveral 
years duration; and the diſtinction between 
the under ſhrubby and ſhrub kinds, is, the 
former are commonly of low ſlender growth, 
ſomewhat between an herbaceous and wood- 
dy nature,” ſuch as ſage, hyſſop, thyme, 
| &c. and the perfect ſhrub | kinds, grow 

large and aſſume a firm woody texture in their 
{tem . and branches, as 1n rue, roſema- 
Ty, &e. 


As 


1 
2 
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As the following arrangement of the kitchen 
garden plants conſiſts of annuals, biennials, 


perennials, and ſome 


ſpecies that are both 


biennial and perennial, they are diſtinguiſhed 
by the marks before explained. 


AGARICUS 


ALLIUM 
Allium /ativum 
2 —Scorodopraſum 


J —cepa 


4 ——cambrica (aſca- 
loni) | 


$ ——Schoenopraſ um 


hf —Aſcalonicum 


Mus ROOM 


Field agaricus, or common 


mu ſhroom «bp. 

Varieties | 

—_—7 UC red-giiled auh lo- 
Same muſhroom 

— {lite of yelloe 1.2715 4, 
for FIGHS and Perarcinus 
mu/3- 0001 = is mentioned 
only to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other, and to avoid 


uling it. 


GaRLICK, On:on, Leek, 


&c, 
Cultivated or common gar- 
| lick . 5 p. 
I Scerodopraſun] or rocam- 
bole p. 
| [Cepa] or onion b. 


Common St, aſourgh onion 


—}hite Spaniſh onion 


ed Spaniſh onion 
—Pcriugal onion 
ver ſrinned onion 
—— Large Reading onion 
—=Blood-red onion 
Welch onion, ſcallion, or 
ciboule a.b.p. 
[Schoenopraſum)} Cives, or 
minor perennial onion p. 
[A/calonicum] Aſchalot or 
ſhallot = 
= 7 # — Por- 


—— 


1 
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7 —POrrUM 


Annen 


1 Ancthum graveolers 


2 Feit 


4 — Fan. atoricunt 


AN 6E. 16A 
DES ; 2: WP 
— ärchangelica 


Ax Tuns 
5760111. 


Alu 
1 Apium Petroſelioum 


2 Apium dulce 


ASPARAGUS 


m—alil 


[Strong ſwelling anethun } 


[ Porrum | or leek . 
broad-leavedLondonl,s, 
narrow-leaved Fr. lt; 


DiILI, Fennel, &c, 


54 


or common dill 6 
[Feniculun) or fennel 6.5. 
— Cen on fennel 


Dar- green leaved 


—Loug-jpar/ed leaved 


mma So cet Fennel 

Azorian dwarf fennel, 6: 
Finochio 

ANGELICA 

[ dr can. Jo wr cultiy; ited e Cn. 
mon garden angcica %. 

CHAMCMILE 


Noble, or common oficinal } 


chamomile 5. 


w——;o/eflowered 
—Double-flowered 


PARSLET, and Celery 


[Petraſelinum] or parſley 6, 
— Common plane-lcaved 
parſley 

— Curled-leaved parſity 

Large- rected Hambarh 


_ parſley, for its roots to bul 


like carrots, &C. 
Sweet apium, or celery a. . 
— Common uprig b. Italian 
celery 
glied upright 
— 8 
Giant upright celery 
Turnep-rooted dwarf 
celery, or celeriac 
(As ARAG us) erroneouſly 
called Sparagrai; 
Cultivated aſparagus 5. 
——Battrr ea aſpar agus 
{ART be 


67 


t 
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AnTEaISTA 
TY% * 4 
aol )r.CnOnculus 


ATRIPLE 
Horde 115 


Brra 
| ——Pulgaris 
2 ——Fibra 
3 ——Cicla 


Boz 4.79 
— fficinalis 


BZ ASS1ICA 


| Braffica oleracea ca pe- 
tata 


9 


Ve/rnd aſparngus 
—— 2 5 Fo 25 Ara, Hs 
—— Dept f 2; ra af 
age Pead; noaſh gu 
Nolte, Thee arc e and the 
ſame ſort, but only im- 
Ptoved by culture in dif- 
terent places, as above 
(MucvorTt) Tarragon 
Dracunculus] drugon herb, 


Mul 


Or tarragon 5. 
Gr R AC ri ; 
Garden crach . 
4 12 1 7 


— . 4. Lad. a, er Ned 9 
naw 
BEE T 
Common garden bzet 6, 
— ed beet, long: rooted 
Acud or turnep-rooted 
[ Cicla offcirarnm] or Othect- 
nal White Beet 
— gr cen beet 
Borac? 
Oflicinal or common Bo- 
rage a. 
— {3 {it E - fl 7 avcired 
I/ Dite-flowwered 
CAEBAGE, Savoy,Borecole, 
Colewort, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, Rape, FTurnep, &c. 
Oleraceous or common Cu- 
linry heading cabbage 6, 
Ear! [reſt 1 4 f abbr ge 
Far Yorkſpire cab bage 
Early Londen Holle 
capbage- 
Early Batterſea cabbage 
Early Ruſfia cabbage 
. loaf cabbage 


e pug 


Led hn, 


moe 


428, = 


7... ERC cc 


aſe * 
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ler. ſal auda capi- 


— e. ſalellica lac 


Large jugar-laaf cab. 
bage, moſt exceileat 
Hollow ſugar-loaf cal. 
bage, very line 
Large bellow Mn 
cabbage 
——Ln2-fided cabbage 
Drum hollow cadòbogt, 
very large, flat-headed 
| Rennd-heaacd cablage 
— Great white Scotch cab. 
Cage | 
A AHiaerican cabbage 
mn Penton cal. bace | 
. Dutch cabbage 
Savoy curled-leaved head- 
ing cabbage, commonly 
alled Savoy b, 
een, ſAaVOy 
mn} cov /aUy | 
Sabellican japgedandfring- 
cleaved, looſe, open 
Cabbage or colewort,com- 
monly called Borecole 6, 
—— (Green borecele 
—— Brown or purple bert- 
cole | LE 
w— Varizgated horecole b. p. 
ww— Finely fringed. lea ved 
borecole | | 
——T alleft. Anjou borecale, 
called Anjou cabbage 4. 
— proper, both for the 
table and to ſeed cattle; 
grows ſour or five, to ſix 
or eight feet high, pro- 
ducing a vaſt abundance 
of ſprouts from the AAS 
of its ſtem, like the com- 
mon borecole _ 


ol: „ 


er. plano-laxo 
—— Napo-braſiica 
þ ——botrziis cauliflora 


m. m—/t alia 


2——BD&ass1Ca Napus 
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— Milan TForecole, called 
Milan cabbage, or Choux 
de Milan b.p. 

m—— Bruſſels borecole, called 
Bruſſels ſprouts b. p. 

Stch borecoleor Kale b. 

Plane -leuved open green 

colewort cabbage,orcom- 
mon o'd hardy colewort 6. 
— Perennial open green 


colexvort 


Pe 
[ Nap: -braſſica]Rape-rooted 
or turnep-cabbage 6. p 
Conſiſting of the 
Turnep-rooted JT PI 
Turnep-ftalked cabbage 
[ Caulifl;ra] Clultered wah 
ed brauica, commonly 
called cauliflower. a. 6. 
Lay cauliflower 
Late cauliflower 
Italian braſſica, commonly 
called broccoli, a variety 
of cauhflower. 4. 6. 
Early purple broccelt 
Large late fursle broc- 
coli 
ranch. * e bitte 
cel. 
nn Green hy necolr 
——Bprewn hardy broccolt 
Haba late purple broc- 
coli | 
— Jute, or a er 
broccoli 
[Naprs] Navew, or rape 
colewort, commonly call- 
ed rape N 


wn Common rape, or cole- 


ſced, — is cultivated prin- 
c pally, both to gather 


young, 
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—— Napus alba 


z——Pregſica Rapa 


4 —Braſſica Eruca 


CALENDULA, 
———0ficinals 


CAMPANULA 


Rampunculus 


CicnorrumM 
——Endivia 


COCHLEAREA 


2 Axrmoracia 


young, as a ſmall ſallad. 
herb, in gardens ;—an 
in fields to attain fol 


growth, for fecding of | 
catt! 25 and for its fed 


make rape- oil, &c. 
White naves, or French tur. 
ne p, long ſpindle-rocted 


Rapa] OT 1 urnep 4. b. 


——Larly or bicular Duich 


Tant. 
——Lariy aht Nene Turnep 
— red-ſtone tu, 
— ile round tus uh 
etope turn | 
— Green-tepped turi p 
Large Nerfol& FUrnch 
— 085 a fo arne p 
eller tur ep 
[Eruca] Rocket, or muſtard 


colewort fp 
MaR1iGoOLD 
Oficinal, or common mar!- 
gold CES g. 


— 0 ommen fingle -f 7 Wered 


Double eber 


Lemonscolourtd flotbe rie 


(VELL-FLOWER) Ram- 
pion | N 


FT Rempunculus| Ramp: N- 


Root, or rampion b, 
(SUccor Y) or Endive 
[ Endivia] or endive 4. b. 
——Green curled endive 
mon} hite curled endive 
w—Broad-leaved Batavic 
endive 
(SPOONWORT)  Horſe-Ra- 
diſh | 
{ Irmeracia] or horſe- ra. 
di ſi pr 
_ Cort 


3 
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CORIANDRUM 
—=ſ/allUVuN 


CRAMBE 
w—Mmarilima 


CUCUMIS 
| ——/ativus 


2 — Jets 


3 en Anguria 


CoRIANDER 


Cultivated garden corian- 


der 3 
SEA-COLEWORT, or Cab- 
bage 
Maritime cole wort, or ſea- 
beach cabbage 5. 
CucumBtR, and Melon 
Cultivated or common cu- 
cumber as 
Ear frame cucumber 


or. prickly cucumber 


Long prickly cucumber 
later prickl, cucumber 
ile prickly cucumber 


—Creen long Turkey cu 


cumber 
—— White long Turkey cu- 
cumber 
Large white Dutch cue 
cumber | 
[Melo] or Melon 4. 


Romana melon 


———Cantaleup, or wartcd 


melon 
——=Rock cantaleup melen 
Black-Rock cantaleup 
nie lan 
Silver cantaleuß melon 
Orange cantaleup melo 
—Netted-rinaded melon 
— Green /moolh-rinded me- 
Jon | 
Green-fleſhed melon 
— OJmall round Portugal 
 melen—with many other 
intermediate varieties 


[ Anguria]or water-melon a. 
eren feed | 


- — -fleſh;d 


CYNARA 


ES EEE SS” ESTES 


— 


wy 
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CYNARA 
1 ———— C0345 
2——Cardunculus 


Davucus 
Carota 


Hera NTHUS 


——tubercſus 


Hys5s0PUus 
——6fjicinalis 


LAcrucA 
ti 


AR TICHORE and Chardon 
Leh anus] or artichoke J 
Clibe artichoke 

— Conical green artichch: 


[ Cardunculus] Chardon or 


Cardoon [3 
CARROT 8 
{ Carcta] or Carrot . 


Lariy horn carrot 

Ear!y ſhort orange cart 

Ling orange Carr, 
"or the main crops 

- Yellow carrot 

hite carrot 

{ Sun flower } Jerulc lem Ar. 


tichoke 


 Tuberous-rocted Helian. 


thus, or Jeruſalem Arti. 


choke P. 
Hy 550? 1 
Cticinal or common Hy!- 
** p. 


Blue. 7;avered 
. Dile- fliaver ed 


— -avered 
m— Cu led. lea ved 


I,ETTUCE 


Culttvated or common gar. 


den Lettuce 4. b. 
aan ite cabbage letince 
—Brewn Dutch cabbage 

lebt uc | 
w— Grand admirable cab- 

bage lettuce, very large 
—— Green hardy cabbeg 
lettuce 
Tennis ball cabbage let. 

FCC 
m—Creen Cilicia lettuce 
—— Brown Cilicia liituce 
wn }];t; Cilicià lettuce 


LPI: 


Lp! 


! 
don 
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[re1DIUM 
nat UUMR 


LiVANDULA 


2 tacha: 


MerissA | 
=—officinalis 
MeNTH A 


viridis [ ſpicata] 


F rotundifolia 


— iperita 
Pulegium 


OI A&R un 
vulgare 


beracleoticum 


Green cos lettuce 
bite cos lettuce 
ed cos lettuce 

wan Spotted cos lettuce 
— gyptian cos lettuce 
A Inperial lettuce 
Capuchin lettuce 


 —— Honey lettuce 


Forcing lettuce 

CREss 

Cultivated or common 
Creſs a. 

— Common ſmall-leaved 

— DProad-leaved _ 

| Curled-leaved. 

LAVENDER 

[Spica] Spiked flowering 
common Lavender p. 


== Narrow-leaved. 

———Proad-leaved 

[ S:@chas] or French Laven- 
or G. p. 


BAL M or Baum 
Officinal or common Balm 2 
MinrT and Penny-Royal 


Green or common ſpike- 


flowering or ſpear-Mint 2. 
Round rough-leaved Pear 
Mint p. 


Pepper-Mint . 
[Pulegium] or Penny-Roy- 
al 


P. 
— Upright Penny-Royal 


==—Broad-leaved Penny- 


Royal 
Ox1cany or Marjoram 
Common Marjoram pi. 
— B road-leaved 


eCard baved - 


Heracleotic, or winter Mar- 
joram | Ee 
| 2——onites 


Ty 
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CY 
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Ones 
Majorana 


3 
pu 


Ocruvu 
1— Bafilicum 


2 Mihimum 


PASTINACA 
nn—_ 


PHA5SEOLUS 
J=—ZaNus 


— anterbury 


Pot-Marjoram 2 


[ Majorana] Sweet or La 


ted ſummer Marjoram a 
Bas1TL 


[ Bafilicum)] common Sweet 
1 6. 


Broad: Eee 
=—— Norrow-leaved 
wm /ed-lcaved 


— ringed-leaved 


Green fludded law 


m—Purple-leaved 


nw —T þree-coloured-legtel 


Leaſt or Buſh-Baſll Fl 


—Smooth-leaved 
: —Hoary-leaved 


Variable-leaved 
PARSNE P | 


- Cultivated common Pat. 


ſnep 


KI DN EY- BEAN 


Dwarf Kidney-Bean « 


Early ſpeckled dwarf 
—=Larly white dwarf 
Early yellow dwarf 


I. ver-coloured daa 


— Black -ſpeckled 22 


w— Red: ſpeckled dævalf 


——Negroe dar 
Batter ſea white dar 
- evhite 


dabar 
Larger abhite dwarf 


——Amber-ſpeckled dwarf 


2uma=vylgaric| ſeandens] 


Large aubite runne, 


SParrow-egg dwalf 

Common climbing or rut 
ning Kidney-Bean, con 
monly called Runners? 


| —Scarlet-flacbvered run 


or ſcarlet bean 


Pos 


610 
not. 
m a. 


Vet 


WW PoRTULACA 
man O[eracea 


P15U M 
n—_— ati Ou 


warf 


arf 


ear 
ite 


warf 

ar 
var 

Or ruf 
n, CO 
mers 0 
| runner 


ner 


Pos 
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| mL ar ge long-podited white 


Dutch runner 
- atterſea runner 
w— Canerouy runner 
Variable runner 
PURSLANE 


_ Oleraceous or Pot-herb Pur- 


ſlane and for ſallads &@, 
— Green purſlane 
—— Golden-purſiane 
Pea 


Cultivated or commonPea a, 


——— Dwarf early frame pea 
Early golden hotſpur pea 
——N:chlns early golden pea 
——F:rly Charlton por ſpar 
ea 
— Maſters hotſpur pra 
Een hotſpur pea 
——=Loyg-frd holt ur pea 
Leadman's dwarf” pea 


| — marrowfut pea 


Large marrow EY fea 
Grey rouncival pea 
een rouncival pea 
bite rouncival pea 
Blue rouncival pea 


Dwarf-crocked Sugar 
pea 

Large ale ſi gan pra 
—dpaniſh morotto pea 
een non pes 'eil pc 
Pear pea 

Large egg pra 


ue union pea 


—— Grey cluſter pea 

—— Crown er _ "pen, 
bearing its bloſſom and 
pods in a cluſter at the 

top of the ſtalk 


„lle dricd boiling pea 


II bite dried boiling pea 
O 2 PO r E- 


— 


8 © 
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PoTERIUM 


RAPHAN Us 


— 


Ros MARIN us 
2 icinalis 


Rur A 
c raveolen: 


RuuEx 


— 4 cetoſa | 


Sanguiſorbia | 


BURNET 

[ Sangui/orbia] or common 
garden Burnet 5. 

RapisH | 


_ Cultivated or common 15 


diſh a,b, 
Spindle-rooted varieties 
Early dwarf fhort-to. 
ped radiſh 


Early dwarf ſalmn 


ſhort-topped radiſh 


Common London Hort. 


topped radiſh 


Common ſalmon radiſd 
bite radiſh | 


 ——Yelloww radiſh 


Turnep-rooted kinds 


ite Tralian turrih. 


rooted radiſh 


ed Italian turnep- rut. 


ed radiſh 


| Large black turnep-rut- 


ed Spaniſh radiſh 
Large white turn 


rooted Spaniſh adi 


Ros EM AR 
Officinal or common Roſe- 


mary. & fo 
——Narrow-leaved 
m——}Broad-leaved 


Rue 


(Rank-ſmelling,) or com- 

mon Rue |. p. 
Common broad-leaved 
——— Narrow-leaved. 


Dock) SorREL 
| [ Acetoſa] or common n 


Sorrel . 
Broad. leawed 


Narrow-leaved 


| e ound-leaved 


— urled-haved 
| Rh 


wy 


-utats 
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wonnſeutara 


wnn—ntubercſus 


SALVIA 
1 Hcinalis 


2 „clarta 
SATUREJA 
J=——hortenſis 
2 Mnontana 


Sc AN DIx 


—Cerefolium by 


SCORZONERA. 
—Liſpanica 


SINAPIS 
lI——alba 
2==—nigra 
3——arwvenſis 
DISYMBRIUM 


—— Naſturtium 


Stun 


Scutated, or target- ſhaped- 
leaved French ſorrel f. 
m——Creeping French ſorrel 
Tuberous-rooted Italian 
ſorrel p. 
Sace, Clary, &c. ä 


Officinal, or common ſage 


F e. 
Common red ſage 
——Green ſage 
read l bal. 

famic ſage for tea 
Lefſer aurited narrow- 
leaved ſage, or ſage of 
virtue _ 
Variegated-l:aved ſage 
[$ clarea] or garden Clary b. 
SAVORY 
Garden or ſummer Sayo- 


OW a. 
Mountain or winter ſavo- 
fs | 2. 
CRERVIL | 
{ Cerefolium] or common 

{ſweet Chervil A. 


{ScorzonERa]or Viper's- 


Graſs 
Spaniſh or garden Scorzo- 
nera e 
MusTaRD 
White Muſtard _ a. 


Black or brown Muſtard . 
Field or Durham Muſtard a. 


[ Water-Parſnep] ann, 

- CESS: 

[Nafturtium aquaticum] or 
common Water-Creſs p. 

SKIRRET 


[Si/arum] or common Skir- 


ret = Pp: 
0's SMYR- 
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SMYRNIUM- - - 
nn Ol u/errum 


SOLANUM 


1—7 ubero/am- 


2 HDeoperfcen 


SPINACIA 
——Oleracea 


TANACETUM 
| u gare 


—0 ur led- lea ved 


ALEXANDER SAS 


O. aſatrum] or common A. 
lexander, or Aliſander 3. 


(Ede) Po ator and. 


Love-Apple 
Tuberons-rooted Night. 


hade, commonly called ö 


Potatoe 
Early dwarf fotatoe 
Fed round potatoe 


——Phite round potatre 


——Oblong red potatoe 


tate 


Large white oblong red. E 
ended potatoe, called rid- 


Ne kidney + 


ed love- apple 
——Yellow-fr uited 


I bite-fruited $3 
— 0 herry-ſoapedred: rut- | 


E 


Fr uited 


SPINACH. | l 
Oleraceous or common cu- |} 


linary Spinach a. b. 


 lar-leaved ſpinach 


— —Smecth-feeded round. N 


eaved.ſpinach 


„ TARSEY. 
Common Tanſey 7. 


-P[ane-leaved 


Il bite kidney-fhaped po- f 


Conglomerated. or * q 
tered American putatue, | 
chiefly for feeding cattle | 
[Hcoperſicon] Wolfs-Peach, 
commonly called Love- L 
Apple or Tomato 2. 
Common large redefruit- 


| cer ofoajed. pellows 1 


Prickly-feeded triangu- 


{en eng 


VAL! 
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j——Balſamita 


TR AGOPOGON 
Porrifolium 


TROP/EOLUM 
= —=n/1INHS 
aj US 


Tay MUS: 
ug aris 


cr, Alum 


VaLERIANA 
1 [, o cuſta. 
m—— 0/1101 if 


Vicia 


Faba 


[ Bal/amita] or Coſtmary |. 
(Goat's-Beard) SALSAFY 


Leek-leaved, Goat's-beard, 


or common Salſafy 6. 


NasTuURTIUM or Indian 
Crels 


Smaller intire-leaved Indian 


Creſs or Naſturtium a.p. 
Greater Indian Creſs or 
Naſturtium, with nearly 
five-lobed-leaves a. p. 


THYME 


Common Thyme O. p. 
road leaved 
Narrows-leaved 
Striped-leaved 
[ Serpy//um] or mother of 
'Thyme G. p. 
—— Common mother of thyms 
——Lemen thyme 
——&wver-ftriped thyme? 
Hairy narrow-leaved. 
[Valerian] Lamb's-Lettuce, 
or Corn-Sallad 
[ Locuſta]Field Corn-Sallad, 


with linear leaves 4. 


Garden Corn Sallad, with 


ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves 
[Yetch] BEAN 


[ Faba] or common garden 


Bean a. 
——Zarly ſmall MAazagan 
Jean 


— Lifton S n 
——Farly ſinail Spauiih bean 
Broad Spaniſh bean 
Long podded bean © 
——dSword-l1ig podded bean 


- bier bean 


Windſor Bean 
-Green BON bean 
2— ' Fava 


O4 


2 — 
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I hte bloom bean 


won Zum ford bean 
— 22 bean 
—— Dwarf fan- cluſter bean 
IF 40. mi nor]” Lefler, or Horſe- Bean 
Seen [Capficum] or Guinta. 
| PEPPER 
— | Annual, or common Cap. 
cum—many varieties: 
3 nn a, 
\ Red podded 
m——Yellow-podded F | I 
——Long-prdded | 
m——dJport-podded 
Heart-ſhaped-podaded 3 
. Com 
— Upright- poddted tie 
| Pendulous-podded be 
| —— Cherry -/haped-podded W. 
CUCURBITA  Pumeion, or Pumpkin, 8 
e Gourd, &c. _ 5 
. | 795 or common pumpion, | th 
| or Pumpkin a; ab 
Great round. fruited ti 
 ——Omailer round-fruited | 
——Orange-ſhaped-fruitea 
—Pear-ſhaped-fruited 
nn—Cce-fruited | 
——Yellw-fruitd 
I hbile-fruited 
— —Party-colourcd 
——Martled 
1 Stripes 
2——Melopepo  [MelopepoJordeprefſed knot- 
„ ty Gourd or Squaſn 4. 
z——wverruco/a WartyCarbuncledGourd A, 
4 lagenaria Bottle, or Horn-Gourd— 
ts . | very long fruited a. 


5 — Citrullus [Cir ullus] Water-Melon a. 


SECOND 


1 


SECOND DIVISION. 


- ARRANGEMENT 


0 F -T-3 B 


FRUET- TREES. 


ties of fruit-trees, proper for propagation, , 


varieties arranged in ſyſtematic order, in 
their reſpective genera or families, agree- 
able to the laws of Botany or ſexual diſ- 
tinctions of nature. 


8 : *. ; 8 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


and fructiferous ſhrubs, arranging in this di- 


their propagation is effected various 
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Compriſing all the genera ſpecies and varie- 


both as ſtandards, half- ſtandards, and for 
walls and eſpaliers; all the ſpecies and 


T may be neceſſary, Juſt to obſerve, that 
all the ſpecies and varieties of fruit-trees, 


viſion, being univerſally perennial, or of many 
years duration in root, ſtem, and branches; 


ways, ſuch as ſometimes by ſeed, to gain 
new varieties; and ſome forts principally by 
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ſeed only, as in ſome of the nut-bearin 
Einds, as walnut, cheſnut, hazel-nut; alſo 
ſometimes the common bitter almond, elder- 


berry tree, berberry, &c. though far the 


greater part cf our cultivated fruit-trees are 
propagated commonly by ſeveral other 
methods. in order to obtain, or continue, 
with certainty, the different approved varie- 
ties of the reſpective ſpecies permanent, or 
always bf the ſame kind; as. they in moſt 
ſorts commonly degenerate, or vary exceed- 


ingly, when . raiſed from ſeed : fo that the 


moſt certain methods of propagation, by 
which: to multiply and continue the varieties 


permanent, is effected either by grafting or 


buddias; as in apples, pears, plums, cherries, 


medlars, quinces, peaches, nectarines, al- 


monds, apricots, &c. or by ſuckers, layer, 
and cuttings; as in figs, vines, mulberry, 
filbert, gooſeberry, currant, raſpberry, ber- 


But in our principal fruit-trees, that pro- 


duce the capital and moſt uſeſul fruits, their 
propagation is effected moſtly by grafting 


and budding; ſuch as in all ſpecies and va- 


rictics Af the genus, amagdalus or almond; 
compriſing the common almond-tree, peach 


and neftarine, which are all propagated molt | 


commonly by budding upon plum- ſtocks: allo 
the ſecies of ihe prunus or plum tree, conſiſt- 
ing of the different ſpecies of the plum, cherry, 
apricot, &c. in all their varieties, are all pro- 
. 8 pagated 
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pagated moſtly by budding, and ſometimes by 
orafting; the plum upon plum-ſtocks, cherries 
upon cherry-itocks, and apricots upon plums 


moltly : and the genus Fyrus, compriſing 


the pear, apple, and quince, are all propa- 
rated moſtly by grafting upon ſtocks of their 
own kind; the pear alſo, occaſionally, by. bud- 
ding; alſo the medlars, chiefly by grafting and 
budding upon ſtocks of theirown family or ge- 
nus; and ſometimes any improved varieties 
of the ſervice- tree, azarole, and filbert, are 
alſo propagated by grafting and budding. 

For grafting and budding being, not only 
2 moſt ſure method to obtain always the 
ſame ſorts without degeneracy, but the trees, 
raiſed by that method, much ſooner arrive to 
a bearing ſtate, prove abundantly more 
iruitful, and the fruit generally ſuperior than 
of trees raiſed from feed. 

Obſerving, in general, in the propagation: 
by orafting and "budding, that principally 
none but the ſpecies of the ſame family or 
genus will ſucceed upon one another; that 


1s, the ſtocks or ſtems, upon which the grafts. 


ins or- budding 18 to be performed by 


inſerting the grafts or buds therein, muſt be 
young trees of the fame genus, as that of the 
trees from which the grafts and buds are to. 


be taken, or at leaſt of the ſame claſs and 
order, otherwiſe the grafts. and buds will. 
not take or unite therewith ;. as for exam- 
ple, the amygdalus or almond, compriling. 
alſo the peach. and nectarine, being alt 


O 6. 06: 
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of the ſame family, according to the or- ir 


der of nature in their botanic ſexual di. 
tinction, will alſo grow upon one another; 
and allo any of theſe upon the plum, which, 
though not of the ſame genus, it 1s nearly 
allied, in belonging to the fame claſs and 
order, (Jcgſandria monogynia) and is the com- 
mon ſtock in repute, on which to bud all o: 
moſt of the varieties of theſe trees, particu- 
larly the peach and nectarine ; and again, the 
prunus or plum, compriſing the cherry and 
apricot as ſpecies of the ſame family, they 
will all grow upon one another by grafting 
or budding : but notwithſtanding this, the | 
plum is moſt ſucceſsful upon plum ſtocks, 
and the cherry upon thofe of any of the 
cherry kind; and the apricot ſucceeds beſt 
upon plum-ſtocks: again, the apple, pear, 
and quince, being all of one family, wil} | 
graft or bud upon each other; however, the | 
apple is always moſt ſucceſsful on ſtocks of 
the apple kind, and pears upon pear-ſtocks, 
and occaſionally on quinces, to dwarf them 
when required tor low walls or eſpaliers; or 
pears will alio grow upon medlars, white- | 
thorn, and ſervice-tree, as. being all. of the | 
ſame botanic claſs; and the medlar is alſo of | 
the ſame order in that claſs: but the other 
two are not, though are all ſo nearly allied | 
in their ſexual nature as they will grow by | 
grafting or budding upon one another, but 
generally not near ſo ſuceeſsful as on ſtocks 
of their own. family and Kind; and the peer 
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in particular, never ſucceeds near ſo well 
on any as its own ſtock, raiſed from the 
kernels of any ſort of pear, or upon quince- 
ſtocks, as aforeſaid, which is of the fame 


genus or family. = - 


Thus, in the propagation of fruit- -trees, by 


grafting and budding, it muſt be remember- 


ed, to have ſtocks for the reception of the 
orafts and buds, principally either of their 


own family, of the kinds of fruit intended 
for propagation, or ſo nearly related as to be 


of the ſame claſs and order; though rather 
always of the ſame genus principally, except 
in ſome particular ſorts, ſuch as plum- ſtocks 
for peach and nectarines; and the ſtocks for 
theſe two methods of propagation, may be 
raiſed, either from ſeed, 1. e. the kernels, 


ſtones, nuts, &c. of the reſpective fruits, or 


by ſuckers from the roots thereof, in ſuch as 
produce ſuckers, as in plum, pear, quince, 


WE; 


But the propagation of fruit-trees by 
fickers, layers, and cuttings, without being 


grafted, is alſo ſucceſsfully effected in ſeveral 
moſt eminent kinds, and the varieties thereof 


continued the ſame; and are the principal 


methods of propagation, for many valuable 


ſpecies and varieties of the fruit-tree tribe, 
ſuch particularly as the fig, which is commonly 
propagated by all theſe three methods, and 


the vine always by layers and cuttings; alſo 


the mulberry- tree 1 1 by theſe two laſt 
men- 
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mentioned methods of propagation : likewiſe 
all the varieties of the gooſeberry and currant 
are always propagated principally only by 
ſuckers and cuttings, and will alſo grow moſt 


freely by layers: and by ſuckers and layers may 


Propagate the berberry, filbert, and all the other 
varieties of hazel- nut, quinces, &c. the latter 
alſo by cuttings; as likewiſe the elder-berry 
tree; and by ſuckers from the root, the raſp- 
berry plant propagates moſt abundantly, and 
is the principal method of its propagation. 
However, when deſirous of obtaining new 
varieties of any ſpecies of fruit-tree, recourſe 
may be had to the propagation by ſeed, 


though this, in many ſorts, is a tedious pro- 
ceſs, as ſome trees will be many years before 


they bear, but there is no other method to 
gain new varieties: others again will attain a 
bearing ſtate in three or four years, ſuch as 
cooſeberr: es particularly, which are very pro- 
lific in varieties; and great numbers of valuable 
new forts have been lately obtained by that 


mincthod of propagation: but, as juſt above re- 


it is univerſally to be obſerved, that in all 
ſpecies whatever, of the fruit-tree kind, &c. 
in which new varieties are required, 16-18 
always effected by the propagation by ſeed 
only; tor the feedling plants, in moſt ſorts arc 
{portive in varieties, and rarely produce the 
ſame ſorts again from feed, but vary to 
others that are often in the greater part 
much inferior to the original; and ſome- 


times out of many, ſome new varieties of | 
lupe- 
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ſuperior qualities are acquired, or at leaſt 
of eſteemed good properties to be ranked 
among the principal fruits; which deter- 
mines, that by the propagation by ſeed, all 
the different valuable varieties of our culti- 
vated fruits were originally and accidentally 
obtained: and theſe thus acquired, were multi- 
plied, from time to time as they occurred, 
and continued permanent in their kind, by 
propagating them by the other methods be- 
fote- mentioned; and as is fully explained 
under their reſpective articles, in the general 
work of the propagation o the vegetable 
kingdom. 

But as moſt of thoſe fruit trees commonly 
propagated principally by ſeed, ſuch as the 


cheſnut, walnut, and ſometimes hazel- nut, 


&c. are prolific in different varieties, the 


two latter particularly, there is no certain- 
tainty of obtaining exactly the ſame ſorts 
again; and all that can be done is, to pro- 
cure, for ſowing, the largeſt and fineſt nuts, 
Kc. of their reſpective kinds. 

As all the plants of this diviſion are of the 
tree and ſhrub kind, of a woody durable na- 
ture, perennial in root, ſtem, and branches, 
there is no occaſion for any marks of diſ- 
tinction of their duration, as in the kitchen- 
garden diviſion, where the plants are of three 
Werken ſtates of durability. 
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In. the following arrangement of the fruit- 
trees, all the genera are regiſtered by their 
Generical, Botanical, Latin and Engliſh 


names; and under each genus 1s arranged 


all the ſpecies and varieties belonging 


thereto,. according to the rules of botany 


and ſcientific ſexual diſtinctions, as explain- 
ed in the deſcription of the twenty-four 


botanic claſſes, into which the whole ve- 
getable kingdom is ſyſtematically divided. 


AMYGDALUS 


1 ccommunis 


2 Amygdatus Perfica- 


—Chevercuſe peach | 
3—4ng- 


ALMOND-TREE, Compre- 


hending alſo the Peach 
and Nectarine, as ſpecies 
of the ſame genus or fa- 
mil | 

Common Almond tree, 
compriſing the | 


Varieties „ 
Bitter kernelled almond 
——Saveet kernell:d almond 


— — tordan Almond 


—7 ender-fhelled almond 


_ [Per/ica] or Peach-tree con- 


ſiſting of many varieties, 
Viz, 5 
Early white nuimeg 
peach | | 5 

Early red nutmeg peach 
Early purple peach: 

—— Early ſmallmignon peach 
— —Ihite Magdalen peach 


ed Magdalen peach 


arge Mignon peach 
——FZa;ly Newington peach 
O Newington peach 
—Montauban peach 


3 
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3 —Anyg dalus 
perſica 


Nuci- 


Chancellor peach 
Gallande or Belle-Garde- 
Jaded 
—— Noble peach 
———Royal-George peach 
——Admirable peach 
Roſanna peach 
— lloæo Alberge peach 
Venus-breaſt peach 
Sion peach 
Bourdine peach 


wm—=—Rambouillet peach 


wm —Nivette peach 
Periſque peach 
Late purple peach 
Belle de Vitri peach 
——Swalſh peach 
Vanguard peach 


Scarlet Muſcat peach 


——/ncomparable peach 


——Bloody each 


—— Monſtrous pauy peach 

Cathurine peach 

Dia Malta peach 

——— Dwarf Orleans peach 

Doubie Montagne peach 

[Nuciperſica] or Nectarine- 
Tree 

—— Early fairchild"s necta- 
rine 

——Farly violet nectarine 

—— Newington nectarine 

—ElIr-uge nedtarine 

nn Red Roman nectarine 

—— Murrcy nectarine 

Hie nectarine 

- rugnon nectarine 

m——T emple nedtarine 

wn carlt nedtariue 


——Peterborough nectarine 


BER- 
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BERBERIS 
uus arts 


CoryLus 


—Avillana 


2 Colurna 


arme 


EO 


Cr Ar Gus 
1—— orm: malls 


Zn Agar otus 


Facus 
——Ca//anea 


Frcvus 
| — Carica 


[Avellana] or common Nut- 


lden nedtarine 
=—Clerenmont neftarine 
BERBERRY-TREE 


Common Berberry-tree 


——Cmmen red loney-fruit- 
ed | | 


mn——Stoneleſs red fruited, the 


moſt -teemed 

— hie-fruited 

HAZ EL N ut- tree, Filbert, 
&c. 


tree 

Common hiexel nut 
Large cluſtered hazel! nut 
——Long broad hazel nut 


— filbert nut 


— - bite flbert nut | 

——Barcelina or Spaniſh 
Albert nut © 

m=—— Great cob nut 


[ Co/urna] Byzantine, or 


Conſtantinople Hazel 
Nut 
Horned, or American Cack- 
old Nut 


Wiz p- Service 


[Griping ſour-fruited] or 
common Wild Service- 
berry-tree | 

[ Azar clus) or Azarole N ud 
Service 

[ Beech] CHESNUT=-T REE 

Cafanca) or Cheſnut-tree 

Cultivated large 8 gan 

4. nut 
Small wild cfſnut 


Fi G- TREE 


[Carica] or common Tig. 


tree 


ated Hae luc fs 
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JuGLANS 
a 


MespiLus 
m— er Manic 


Mor us 

1 ira 
2=m=— alba 

2 rubra 
PrRUNUS 


lngameſtica 


——Zarly white Mar/cilles 


Ig 
Common blue fig 


—— brown i/chia fig 


——Green i/chia fig 

lach iſchia fig 

——Large white fig 

—— Brunſwick or Madonna 
2 

——}rown Naples fig 

Large blue-purple fig 

— lia ſig 

——Telow CA ſar fig 

—— Green Naples jig 

Black Provence fig 

WALNUT-TREE 

Royal or common Walnut- 
tree 

— —Zarly eval-walnut 

——Round walnut 

Large walnut 

French walnut 

Tender-fhelled walnut 

M EDLAR-TREE 

Germanor common medlar. 
tree 

Greater Dutch medlar 

Smaller Nottingham 

medlar | 

Pear-ſhaped medlar 

MULBERRY-TREE 

Black common Mulberry 

Waite Mulberry 

Red Mulberry | 

PLuUM-TREE, alſo Cherry 
and Apricot 

Domeſtic or common culti- 
vated Plum-tree, com- 
priſing many varieties of 
the fruit: viz. 

——Farly white primordian 

—Early 
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—— Early Black damaſ: 
plum 
Azure native plum 
Earl tours plum 
m——Norccco plum 
rea: violet damaſ 
plum 
Red Orleans plum 
I bite Orleans plum 
e perdrigon plum 
ile per drigen I lum 
Black perdrigon plum 
— —Potheringham plum 
Ned imperial plum 


— Hhite bonum magnum, 


or egg plum 
Ned bonum magnum 
——Green-gage plum 
A Blue gage plum 
- Aueen Claude green-gage 
———Little Queen Claudi plum 
]] bite prunella plum 
——Cheſton plum 
— Maire Claude plum 
—— Myrobalan plum 


| ——Imperatrice, or Empreſs 


| lum 

—— Apricot plum 
Royal plum 
Diapre plum 


——Semian plum 


——Drap d Or or cloth / | 


gold plum 
La Mirabelle plum 
——Brignole plum 
Noche Courbone plum | 
——iolet plum 
bite malchlaſs plum 
illiam de Roi 
Cherry plum 
—Turky plum 
217%. 


4 
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2——7,titia 
0 3 /Pbinaſa 
Prunus Cera ſus 
* 
74 
n 


f 


5 I[Ceraſas] avium 


6 Prunus Armeniaca 


. 


0 = —Algiers apricot 


Dam ſon plum, or damſon 


Muſcle plum 

— S,. Julian plum 

Wild Plum, or Bullace- tree 

I bite bullace 

=— Black bullace 

Thorny Wild Plum, or sloe- 
tree 

—onmon black Aloe 

[ Ceraſus] or common Cher- 

ry-tree— many varieties 

of the fruit; viz. 

Ear) May cherry 

Early May-Dauke cherry 

a—— Arch-Duke cherry 

w——Ihite-heart cherry 


——Black-heart cherry 


A Kentiſh cherry 


m——Bleeding-heart cherry 


— — Amber-heart cherry 


——Ox-heart cherry 


Harri ſon s-heart cherry 
—=L ukeward cherry 
Carnation cherry 


Tradeſcant's cherry 


— Spaniſb cherry 


Dar y cherry 

(Bird's Cherry) or great 
wild Cherry- tree 

——Small black-fruited, or 
common black cherry 

m—Small red cherry 

Large wild red cherry 
or Geens 

Large black, or Coroune 
cherry 


[ Armeniaca] or Apricot- tree 


Early maſculine apricot 
Orange apricot 
Roman apricot 

Turkey apricot 
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Dunmore apricot, ty 
Moor-Park peach 
Tranſparent apricot 


Preda apricot 


Brufjels apricot 


a TREE, alſo Apple and 


Quince 


Common Pear- tree many 
varieties of the fruit: viz. 


I. Summer vears, or ſuch as 
_ ripen for eating immedi- 


ately off the tree, from the 


middle of July till Sept. 
and will not keep. 


x— itil. muſe, or ſupreme 


ear | 
ed muſcadelle 


———=Primitive pear 


| —— Auguſt mu; cat pear 
n——Fargonelle pear, pro- 


perly Cuifje Madam 


—Cuiſe Madam fear, 


Properly Jargonelle 
Windjor pear, ver) like 
760 Cuiffe Madam, fo called 
—— Citron des Carnes 
summen bergamot pear 
dummer boncretion pear 


—Gros planguet pear 


——Long-ftalked blanquet 


pear 


—— Green cafſolet pear 


Orange bergamot fear 


ar Rujelet pear 


——— Roſe water pear 


Princes pear 
Pear piper 
e pear 


Luan. 


72 
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| . water 


' pear 
—=—dSalviati pear 


II. Autum pears, or ſuch as 


ripen for eating in Sept. 
and October, and will 
not keep long. 


Autumn bergamot 
a= FI ambden's bet 'gamot 


ron buerre 


Grey buerre 

—Swiſs bergamot 

Meſſire Fean pear, com- 

monly called Monſieur 

John 

Verte longue, or long 

green pear 

Brocas's bergamot 

——CGreen ſugar pear 

Marquis pear _ 

Dean pear 

Chat brule, or burnt-cat 
pear . 

—Dauphin pear 

——GanjePs bergamet 

—— Great rufſelet pear 


= Muſcat fleury pear 
 ——=Roufjeline pear 
——Grey-good-wife pear 


——Pendar, or knaves fear 


Mut robine pear 


Scan- egg bear 


III. Winter pears, or ſuch 
as ripen after being ga- 
thered, in November, 


December, January, &c. 


until March and April. 


Creſan pear 
Colmar pear 
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2 Pyrus Malus 


. Germain pear 
33, Chaumontille pear 
m——irgoleuſe pear 

——— Spaniſh boncretion 
Winter ruſſelet 
Vinter boncretion 
Wonder of winter 
aint Martial pear 


nter buerre 
inter verte longue 


, de Cafſoy pear 


inter orange pear 


Anbrette pear 
German muſcat 
a—— Chateau du Roi beren- 
mot 1 | 
Martin Sec, or dry Mar. 
tin pear | | 
w——f£ chaſſerie, or ' Winter 
green ſugar pear 
inter thorn-pear | 
—— Seven-elbowed Portigal 
pear 
=— Faſter bergamot 
m—— Holland's bergamot 


 —— Carmelite pear 


——Good-Lewes pear 


For baking. 


Cadillac 
Pound pear, or great 
black pear of Worceſter 


A Uredales St. Germain 


—Sanguinole,or bloody pear 


 n—— inter citron pear 


[Malus] or Apple-tree— 
many varieties of the 
fruit: viz. 


Ear jenneting, or 


June eating apple 
———Farly Margarat af ple 
- Common codlin 

5 ute 


/ 
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Dutch codlin 
dummer pearmain 
m——8;berian crab 
w——Noneſuch apple 
laden rennet 
w——Kentiſh codlin, or fill 
__ baſket 1 
nn Summer queening apple 
nn—_— Kitchen rennet 
Transparent apple 
Lemon pippin 
summer rembourge 
=—— Red colvil apple 
bite colvil apple 
a——Gelden pi f p 7. 
—Aromatic 7 7 7 in 
wm——Nonpareil 

Loans pearmea:/: 

wm——Royal pearmain 


m——— Herefordſhire pearma. * 


Royal ruſſet 
II heeler's ruſſet 
lden rufſet 
—Kirton pippin 
inter pearmain 
ile“ ruffet 
Holland pippiu 
mn Kentiſo pippin 
rercb pippin 
Leather-ceat ruſ}et 
m—Achlam's ruſſet 
—— Monſtrous rennet 
—Cat's-head 
—— Norfolk Paradiſe apple 
A Newton pippin 
—=—=Norfolk Storing apple 
H encer's pip pin 
Rennet grije 
—— Grey Leadington apple 
——Ani/e apple 
——/iolet apple 
Iargill apple 
3 AFyrus 
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——Lawman's apple 
— —EfEmbroidered apple 
—Gillifliwer apple 
——&pitſenberg 515 
—— Duince apple 
A lee Charlotte appl: 
Stone Ppippin 
Au. 1can apple 
Winter greening 
—Pomme du Roi 
— Glory of the Wet appli 
== —Pomme d Api _ 
——Tohn apple 
—— Aromatic Ruſſct 
——T Wwo-years apple 
——BLaornard's baking 4% öl. 
Apples proper only for 
Cyder. - | 
— Red Area apple 
| Royal wwilding 
mn — hite four apple 
Everlaſting hanger 
8 apple 
-Blackmocr apple 
— e underleaf 
Gennet moyle 
Woodcock's apple | 
Note, Cyder may be als 
made of any ſort of Ap 
| N ple. | 
 g=——Pyrus Cydonia r Cydenia] or Quince-tree 
| — Portugal quii.ce 
—— 4. ple-ſhaped quince 
—— Pear-fhaped quince 
RIBES CuRRAN T- TREE and 
| _ Gooſeberry _ 
rubrum Red fruited Currant- tree 
compriſing varieties, bot 
of red and id fruit 


——þ 


ax A 


5 


| VIZ. 
| — — Red Dutch curraut 
ii Dutch cura 


' 22 
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nig rium 


0 : 
Ribes Graſſularia 
— Uva-criſpa | 
ple 
Wl 
tor 


——Champaigne pale-red 
currant 

Black Currant,or Squinancy 
Berries 


| Penn Joazian black 


currant 
[ Grof/ularia] Groſſar or 
_ Hairy-fruited Gooſeber- 
ry-buth 


[Uwa-cri/pa) or Smooth- 


fruited Gooſeberry-buſh 
Reclining- branched Gooſe- 


berry-buſh ; varieties of | 


the three ſpecies of the 
gooſeberries, are 

Aar black-red groſe- 
ber 2 | 


—fLarly red gooſeberry 


Hairy red goojeberry 

——dmoth red gogſeberry 

ed Chant paige belle. 
Berry 

Aar ge red gooſeberr 

Large my garnet gooſe- 


erry 
Long red geoſeberry 
——Scariet gosſebefiy 
Kea e ry gos ſe- 
berry 
Large !awney gooſeber rp 
Dan :/on gooſeberry 


——Red Mogul goojeberry 

— Led globe gooſeberry 

„ arrington red gboſe- 
berry 


Ann ſh arly green gooſeberry 


Hairy green gooſeberry 
——mooth recen goojeberry 
— gorſeberry 
een waluit gooſeberry 
arge hairy gr ee 
berry 
i G2 m——Gren 
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Rounus 
m— di 


Green fu ar gooſeberry SAM 

—— Green globe gooſeberry 1 
—Green fig gooſeberry | 
——Green Dorrington gone. 

berry | $0R B 
Early whiteDutch gory; 

berry = 

arge chryſtal goſcberry} e 

Large amber gooſeberry Vit1 

Large yellow gooſeberryl I 


——Round yellow gooſeberry 
bite heart gaoſeberry | 
bite globe gooſcberry | 
—— IF hite Mogul gooſeberry 
Long yellow gooſeberry 
— —Rombullion gooſebirry 
——Large ironmonger gos 
berry | | 
———Lancaſhire gooſeberry | 
—Hunt's gooſeberry—-Wi. 
many other intermediate 
varieties of reds, blacks 
greens, yellows, whites| 
amber, &c. known eithe 
by the names of the per 
ſons who raiſed them 
places where raiſed; ant 
various fancy names 
differing but little fro 
the above. 

Bramble] RASPBERRT 
U Ida] or commo 
Raſpberry- plant 
Red raſpberry 
——White raſpberry 
w——Tawice-bearing raſ} 

berry „ 
——Prickly-flemed raſſler 
——Smooth-ſtemed rajjitt 
Cane raſpberry 


[ 
as 
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Sau BU cus 
—igra 

SoR US 
——domeſlica 


ViT1s 


ini, era | 


FELDERBERRY-TREE 


Black-berried common El- 
der-tree | 

m=n=——} þite-berried elder 

SORB, or cultivated Ser- 
vice-tree | 

Domeſtic, or cultivated Ser- 

 vice-tree 

Vinx, or Grape-vine 


LWine- bearing! or common 


Vine, or Grape: vine; 


many varieties of the 


fruit: viz. 
m—— Fly grape 


I bite fvett-water 


rape 


— hite muſcadine grape 
lach muſcadine grape 


——Royal muſcadine grape 


Black cluſter grape 


— Corinth grape 
 ——=Cheſjalas grape 


bite frontinac grape 


lach frontinac grape 
rie- red frontinac 


grape 
A Lombardy grape 


———/J hite muſcat-grape of 


Alexandria 
——R ed Alexandrian muſcat 
grape Re 
Black Hamburgh grape 
— Hamburg h grape 
Blue Hamburgh grape 


1 Hamburgs grape. 


——9yriaz grape 


5 wane $4, Peter's grape 
—— Raiſin grape 


—— Claret grafe 
Rhentſh grape 


 —=—Parſley-leaved grape 


33. THIRD 


-Black ſaveet-watergrape 
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THIRD DIVISION, 


AR R AN G E ME N T 
| OF THE 
HARDY TREES axv SHRUBS, 
41 | 
FOREST-TREE and ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTATION. Ss. 


H15 diviſion compriſes all the nume- 

rous and valuable tribe of hardy treez 
and ſhrubs, both deciduous and ever-green 
kinds, that ſucceed all the year in the open 
ground, in hardy plantations, for uſe and 
ornament; conſiſting, both of all the ſorts ot 
foreſt- trees, proper to plant for timber, un- 
derwood, ornament, and various other 
purpoſes in planting; and of all the hardy 
ornamental- trees, flowering-ſhrubs and ever- 
greens, for furniſhing all the various orna- 
mental plantations, ſhrubberies, groves, 
thickets, clumps, groups, avenues, and 
other compartments in pleafure grounds, 
parks, fields, Ee. Abs. likcwiſe the different 
families 
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families and ſpecies of fruit-trees, to arrange 


in aſſemblage, for diverſifying the ſhrubbery 


and pleaſure > ground, &c. as well as to produce 


fruit, and ſome of them alſo for timber- 
trees, &c. together with many aromatic under- 
Ibrubby kinds that are alſo arranged among 
the kitchen- en plants; ſuch as ſage, 
hyſſop, thyme, &c. that likewiſe afford an 
agreeable variety in the ſhrubbery 

They are all arranged botanic ally in diſ- 


tinct families or genera, agreeable to the 
botanical characters of the ſexes and other 
effential parts of their flowers and fruit, of 


I reſpective ſpecies of each genus; conliſt- 
ſome genera, of but one or two, and 


0 of many ſpecies; all of which ſpecies, 
in cach family bear one general mark of 
diſtinction in their ſexual parts, the flower 
and fruit, &c. as juſt obſerved; which ren- 
ders all the ſpecies of each genus kindred to 


one another; and all have the ſame generical 


name of the genus; diſtinguiſhed each 
by a trivial or ſpecific name, like the 
children of a family: and all trees of the 
ſame family or genus, will ſucceed by graft- 


ing e and bud: ling upon each other, which is 


not in general the caſe, or at leaſt ſo ſuc- 
cei>ful with trees of a different family; for 
although ſome, not of the ſame genus, yet 


being of the ſame botanic claſs and order, 


will ſucceed by grafting and budding upon 
one e another; uch, for inſtance, as peaches 
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and nectarines upon plum-ſtocks; but in 
moſt other caſes, trees of the fame genus 
gratt molt ſucceſsfully upon one another, and 
very often, varieties of one ſpecies of the 
ſame genus, are more ſucceſsfully grafted 
upon each other, than upon others of a dif- 
terent ſpecies. 

But the propagation of the tree and ſhrub 
kind, in this diviſion, is effected in ſeveral 
different methods; ſuch as by ſeed, ſuckers, 
layers, cuttings, flips, grafting, budding, 
and inarching, &c. as directed under each of 
theſe articles of propagation: and all of 
which may be performed in the natural 
ground, unleſs it may be thought eligible to 
afiſt any curious, ſcarce, or difficult- -propa- 
gating ſort, by artificial heat, in a hot-bed, 
&c. elpecially the ſeed, layers, or eee of 
ſuch particular ſorts. 

As this diviſion compriſes both deciduous 


and evergreen trees and ſhrubs, they are 


diſtinguiſhed by prefixing this mark F to 


evergreens: all of thoſe without that diſtinc= 


tion, are deciduous Kinds. 


Note, Deciduous trees and ſhrubs, are 


ſuch as drop their leaves in winter; and 


evergreens, ſuch as remain in green leaf all 
the year. 


Several of the evergreens cela being 2 
rather ſome what tenderer than the deciduous 
kinds; more eſpecially in their infant growth, 


require occaſional protection in ſevere win- 


ters, e while young; ſuch as 
mag 
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magnolia, and olive-tree; ſome ciſtuſes, arbu- 
tus, green-tea-tree, alexandrian laurel, &c. as 
alſo ſome of the deciduous kinds; ſuch as 
pomegranate-tree,. ſummer, or deciduous 


bay: moſt of which ſhould either have 


ſhelter, while young, from froſt, or ſomeplant- 
ed againſt a South wall. 
Likewiſe, on account of the ſomewhat 
tender. quality of ſeveral plants of this divi- 
lion, they are alſo placed among the green- 
houſe plants. 


In this diviſion, the deciduous trees and. 


ſhrubs are more numerous than the ever- 
greens, as may be oblerved by the diſtinc- 


ive marks to the evergreen ſpecies, in the. 


arrangement following. 
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ACER 


Acer campeſtre 


2———P/eudo-Platanus 


3 Platanoides| 
A——tartaricum 


pennſylwanicum 
—/accharinum 


: 
6 


= Negundo 


. 


9 ceti cn 


Opalus 


11—.—FHoridanum 
12 —rubrum 


13— 1 npervirens 
Es cuLus 


1 Hippo-Caſtanum 


MaPLE-TREE 
Campain, or 
Smaller Maple 


common 


| Pfeudo-Platanus| Baſtard. 
Plane, Greater-Maple, or 


Sycamore-tree 
——Variegated-leaved 
[Platancides} or Plane-tree. 

like Norway Maple 
Jogged-leaved 
——Variegated-leaved 
'Tartarian + 

Maple 
Pennſylvanian Maple 


Sacchariferous, or Sugar = 


American Maple—of its 
juice or ſap, extracted from 


the growing trees, is 


ſometimes made ſugar 


[Negando] Compound or 


Aſh- leaved Virginia Ma- 
ple 


Montpelier ſmooth-leaved 


Maple 
Cretan downy-leaved Ma- 
le 


[Opalus] or round-leaved 


Italian Maple 
n_—Cit-leaved 
Floridan Maple 
Red, or ſcarlet-flowering 
Virginia Maple 
— N ſcarlet 
maple 


Wager's Kar maple 
Evergreen Maple | 


Hog s#-CursnuUT-TREE 
[ Hippo-Caftanum] Com- 
mon Horle- Cheſnut-tree | 


2 r 


Heart-leaved 


Pale-red, or Sir Charl:s | 


4 
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—or Heptandrious-flow- 
ered Æſculus - 
— — White ſtriped-leawved 
| ——Yel/ow-flriped-leaved 
| 2=—=— Pavia [Pavia] Scariet Horſe- 
| Cheſnut, or oQtandrious- 
flowered Æſculus 
— Cm ſcarlet flowers 
ing | 
| Yellow: flowering 
AMORPHA BasTAaRD-INDIGO 
——fruticoſa Shrubby Baſtard-Indigo 
AMYGvALUS ALMOND-TREE; compriſ- 
ing alſo the Peach and 
| Nectarine 
communis Common Almond tree 
with glandules at the baſe 
of the leaves; and with 
5 flowers, moſtly in pairs 
m—=— Bitter almond 
m———Seveet almond 
— —Mhite-flowering almond 
| ——Red-flowering 
2 =_— ana | Dwarf Almond-tree, with 
| | leaves taper at the baſe 
— —Comnmon fing le- gabered 


| _ | Double flowered | 
z———Perfica [ Perfica] or Peach-tree,— 
| without glands at the 
baſe of the leaves; and 
with flowers ſingly and 
in pa! irs 
+ ——C ginmon beach- tree 
| many varicties of the 
' fruit: See the fruit-trees bf 
Double Aae cocred Peach by 
18 tree 11 | 
| | 2 | warf peach tree 70 
„ 4 Muciperſica Il MWaciperſica] or Nectarine- wel 
e | Zo „ tree, | ſuppoſed à variety i | 
or of the Peach 00 
6 A pRO- Jar 
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ANDROMEDA 


1 Poliſolia 


2— Ariana 
3 Paniculala 
L racemoſa 


5 f caliculata 


arberea 


6 


Jamndabotcia 
8— — 1 [uc da 


9e ruginea 


10710 ulifera 
11——globulifera 


I 2——t+ zyrtifolia 


8 Jerrotifulia 


e ts 


ANNONA 


[ Andromeda] Marſh-Ciſtus, 
or Wild Roſemary 


[ Polifelia] Polium-leaved - 


Marſh Ciſtus, or Roſema- 
ry-leaved Andromeda 
Major, or greater mars 

ciſtus 
Minor, or lefſer marſh ci/t. 
men {7 1NICAN, or dimiuu- 

"tive marſh-ciftus 
Maryland and Virginia 
ovate-leaved Andromeda 


Panicle-flowering Virginia 


Andromeda 
Racemous-flowering Penn- 
{ylvanian Andromeda 


_ Caliculated, augmented, 


or double-flower-cupped 
Virginia Andromeda 
Tree-like Virginia Andro- 
meda — with oblong-o- 
vate ſharp-pointed leaves, 
or Carolina Sorrel-tree 
Iriſh Whorts, commonly 
called Cantabrian Heath 
Shining broad- leaved An- 
dromeda 
Ferrugineous, Or 1ron-Co- 


loured ovate-leaved An- 


dromeda 
Pill- ſhaped--flowered An- 


dromeda 


 Globular-flowered Andro- 


meda 
M yrtle-leaved 3 
Sawed-leaved Andromeda 


Axillary flowering Andro- 


med 
Broad leaved 
——— Narrow-l:aved 
Annona! or Cusr ARD 
APPLE of America 
I — r. 


5 
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j=nn—-{riloba 
2—glabra 


ARALIA 


1 cm . noſa | 


2 audicautis 
ARBUTUS 


1+ —— Und 


2} —Andrachue 


3þ——Uva urſi 


alpina 


34 


ARr1ISTOLOCHIA 


1-——arbere/cenes. 


2——derati/ina. 


ARTEMISIA 


. „ 


Trifid, or three-lobed-fruit- 


ed Carolina Annona 


Smooth conical-fruited Ca- 


rolina Annona 

AN GELICA-TREE 

Spinous Aralia, or Ange- 
lica-tree 

Naked-ſtalked Aralia 

f Arbutus]orStrawberry-tree- 

| Uneds] Common ſawed- 
leaved Arbutus, or Straw- 
berry-tree 

——}Broad-leaved 

=——— Narrow-leaved 


—Curled-leaved 
Common white flowered. 


—=—Red-fiewvered 

———Red-berried 

———FYellow-berried 

——Globular-berried 

——Oblong-berried 

Finnen. theophraſti] or 
Eaſtern broad entire- 
leaved Strawberry-tree 

[ Uza- zr/i] Bear-Berry, or 
"Trailing Arbutus, with 
intire leaves 

Major, or greater 


_ Alpine Trailing Arbutus, 


with rough ſawed leaves 
BiRkTHwoORT 


Arboraceous or Tree- Rirth- 


wort, with upright ſtalk 

and heart ſpear-ſhaped 

leaves 5 
Odorous climbing ſhrub- 

by Birthwort, — with 

heart-ſhaped leaves | 
[Mugwort] SOUTHERN= 

woop and Wormwood 
[Abrotanam] or Southern- 
wood 
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2 [Al ſfinthium] arbo- 
refcens 

ASCYPUM | 

1——Crux Andree 


2——-Ihpericoides 


3e 
ASTRAGALUS 
——7 ragacantha 
ATRAGENE 


m—_—al pins 


ATRIPLEX 


— Halimus 


AzALEA 


1 Azalea viſtoſa 


c. alba 
—Vvariegata 
—glauca 
\ 
mul gerd 
—/erott 14 


ami na rubris 
—arboreſecenes 
Zan Azalea nudiflora 


——o0ad-leaved 
| Narrow-leaved 
Tree Wormwood 


SAINT PeTER's WorT 


[Crux Andreæ St. Andrew's 


Croſs, er cva.e-leaved 
Saint Peter's Wort 

[ Eypericoides] or Hyperi- 
cum-like ohloig leaved 
Saint Peter's Wort 

Hairy-lcaved St. Peter's 
Wort. | | 

FMz#/#-Vetch] GoarT?s- 
THORN | N 

[Tragacaniba] Tragacanth, 
or Goat's-Thorn 

[ Atragene] 

Alpine duuble-three-leaved 
Atragene, of Mount- 
Baldi and Siberia 

[Orach] SEA PURSLANE=- 
TREE | 

[Halimus] or Sea Purſlane- 
tree 

Agaleu] or American up- 

right HontySUCKLE | 

Viſcous, or clammy-flower- 
ed white Azalea, with. 
rough-edged leaves 

Common white-flowered 


— Variegated. flowered 


Glacous, or ſea-green- 
lcaved 

—— a y-fowwered 

=—— Serotinous, or late-flowws 
erin 

ed ſtamened 

A◻＋iree vi/cous azalea 

Naked-flowered red Azalea, 
with egg-oval leaves, and 

4} 
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—nudi. rubra 


—latifolia 
variegata 


carta 
A coccinea 


—cri/pa 


P romentoſa 


3 —Axalea procumbens 


Pe 
Baccnaris 


BERRBERI3 
= —Vulgarts 


Pervez 


— 
3. lenta 


4 Alana 


5 — canadenſe 


Go—papyrifera 


Azalea lapponia 


Belula alba 


3 
long ſtamens of the 
flower 

— Common red-flowered 

— —/road-leaved whites 
fiowered 

Iariegared whie-flcw- 
ered, wwvith red tubes and 
filaments 

—Fleſh-coloured-floawered 

—Scarlet-flowwered 

——Criſped or fringed-flows 


ere 


mT omentoſe or downy 


wwhite-leaved atzalea 


Procumbent diffuſed bran- 


ching mountain Azalea 
Lapland hollow dotted- 
leaved Azalea 
[Ploughman's Spikenard] 


GROUNDSEL-TREE 


Sea purſlane-leaved Virgi- 


nia Baccharis, commonly 
called Groundl\el-tree 
BERBERRY-TREE 
Common Berherry-tree 
Common red-berried 
——Re d-berr iedwwithou!ſlone 
l hite-berried 
ee and Alder 
White, or common Euro— 
pean Birch- tree 
Black Virginia Birch-tree 
Limber-twigged, or Poplar- 
leaved Virginia Birch: 
tree 
Dwarf Lapland and Ruſſian 


_ round-leaved Birch-tree 


Canada talk Birch-tree 


— Dwarf Canada birch 
Paper-barked Birch- tree 
paper having been made 


of 1 its bark 
Tn 
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g—=— Betula Alnus 
— WA | | 
— Acdna 
Jaciniata 
—americaua 


BIGNONIA 
1 noni Catalpa 


2 adicaus. 


3— . Jem PErUL LENS 


4— funguis, cat; - 


an, 


5 
6 capreolata 


BuUPLEURUM | 
wo upleurum fruticoſum. 


Buxus 
Buxus ſemperwi rens 


tarboreſcens 


Alnus] or Alder- tree 

—— Common oblong-leaved 
——Glutinous round. leamed 
—Hoary-lea ved 
Laciniated or japord- 
leaved | | 
American dwarf alder 


'TRUMPET-FLOWER_ 


[ Catalpa] or Free upright, 
heart-leaved Trumpet- 
flower | 

— Common heart-ſbajed- 

„ ERIE. -* 

— £g9g-0val-leaved 

Radicant, or rooting ſtalk- 


ed ſcarlet Trumpet-flower 


Larger, or common piu- 
nated cut-leaved 


a /mall flower | 
Evergreen, fpear-leaved, 
climbing Bignonia 


Hooked-tendril'd or four- 


leaved Evergreen Bignonia 
Standing, or firm-ſtalked, 
pinnated-leaved Bigno- 
nia 
Capreolated, or claſper- 
ended, broad leaved Big- 
nonia | | 
Hare's Far] Ethiopian 
HART- WORT | 
Shrubby Hare's Ear, or 
Athiopian Hart-Wort 
Box-TREE Y 


Evergreen common. Box- 


tree 8 
Common tree b 
— HB road-leawved 

Narrow-leaved 


= —Vſyrtle-leaved 


——09:/ver-ſtriped-leaved 


— Ft 


TLeſſer, Aſb-leaved, with. 


22 
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— L/uffruticeſa 


CALYCANTHUS 
-Calycanthus floridus 


2 —Ppracox 


CARPINUS 
Carpinus Belulus 


— 


3—corientalis 
CAS SINE 


— Peragua 


CEANOTHUsS 
—0C eauothus Americanus 


Cx ELASTRUS 
1—Celaſtrus ſeandens 


329 

— leaved 

——dver-edged-leaved 

——Gold-edged-leawed 

=—Gold-tipped-leaved 

Under-Shrubby or Dwarf 
Box 

m—Striped-leaved 

Myrtle-leaved 

CAROLINA ALIL-SPIcE 

Flowery Carolina All-ſpice, 
with longeſt interior 
petals | 

Early Carolina All-ſpice of 
Japan, with minute in- 
terior petals 

HoRN BEAM 

Berulus] Common Horn- 
beam 

m—Oak-leaved 


| ——Fariegated- leaved 


[ Oflrya]Hop-fruitedCarpi- 
nus, or Hop Horn- beam 

Maple-like hop horn- 
e | 

Eaſtern Hornbeam 

[ Cape Phillyrea, Hottentot 
Cherry, c.] South Sea 
TEA-TREE 

[ Peragua] Cape Phill yrea, 
called South Sea. T ea- tree 

——Alternate-leaved 

Oppoſite-leawed 

See alſo the green- -houſe 
plants 

New-Jersty TEA 

American Trinervous, or 
three nerved- leaved Ce- 
anothus 

D Celaſtrus] or STAFF-TREE 

Scandent, or climbing Vir- 
ginia Celaſtrus, with ob- 
Tong. ſawed leaves 

2 ul. 
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2——bul/atus 


CELrIS 


1— Celti,s auſtralis 


2 orientalis 


Z—cccidentalis 
CEPHALANTHUS 


II 19116; 


OERCIS 


Siliguaſtrum 


2 


ca nadenſis 


CHIONANTHUS 
F N04 


id 
willeſus Ci/tus 
| eee 


4 laurifulius 
tadaniferus 


Bullated, or Studded fruit- 
ed Canada Celaſtrus, with 
ovate leaves 

LorE, or Nettle-tree 

South-European ovate- 
leaved Nettle-tree 

Oriental, or Eaſtern heart- 
leaved Nettle-tree 


Occidental, or Weſtern A- 


merican INettlie-tree, with 
oblique ovate {awed leaves 
BuTTON-TREE 
Occidental, or American 
Cephalanthus, with leaves 
oppoſite, and by threes, 
and round heads of flow- 
ers. 
Arbor. Fudæ] JUDAS-TREE 
[ Siliquaſtrum] or common 
European Judas-tree.— 
with heart-orbicular 
{mooth leaves | 
Canada Judas-tree, with 
hearted downy-leaves 
SNOW-DROP-TREE 
Vir-inia three-flowered 
Snow-drop-trec 
Broad-leaved 
=———— Narrow-leaved 
[Ci/?us] or Rock-RosE 
Villoteegg-oval-!cavedCilt, 
Pop! r- are Ciſtus 
. ajor „ 0X greater 
Minor, or leer 
Bay-leaved Cutus 
Ladanum- bearing, or Gum 
Ciſtus, its leaves exſuding 
a gummy ſubſtance, like 
Ladanum | 


I Hite- fie avered 


—Spcted fo wered. 8 


caſtes 


5—— . 
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8 f nonſpelienſis 
6 fincauus 
7 talbidus 
8 ——TFcreticus 
g——+/alvifolius 
10 feriſſ us 
11 +halimifulius 
] 2 ——_—_+//pantis 
13 fappeninus 
14 +italicus 
15 —+77: lianthemun 
16 ue, 
17 +umbellatus 
18—canuu, 
19a rifolium 
20 — -i “, 
21— tanglicus 
2 2——tpolifolium 


CINERARITA: 
wn—n—;eraria maritima 


Montpelier narrow ſpear- 
leaved Ciſtus 

Hoary ſpatule-haped, wrin- 
kled-leaved Ciilus 

White ovate ſpœar-leav'dCi. 


Cretan, ſpatule ovate- leaved 


Ciſtus 


Sage-leaved Ciſtus 


Curled orwaved-leave & iſt. 

Sea purflane-leaved Ciſtus 
road. lea deu 

m— Narrow-leaved 

Roſæmary-like narrow-leav- 

ed Ciſtus | 

Apennine hairy ſpear-leav 
ed Ciſtus 

Italian ovate and ſpear- 
leaved Ciſtus 

[ Helianthemum] or Sun- 
flowerdyart yellow Ciitus 

Smooth linear-leaved Ciſtus 

Umbellate-flowered Ciſtus 


_ Houry myrtle leaved trail- 


ing Ciſtus 


Marum leaved Ciſtus 


Oelandian Smooth-leaved 
Cittus—with emarginat- 
ed petals 

Note, Some of theſe ſpecies 
of Ciitus, being ſome- 


what tender, impatient of 


ſevere froſt, and being 
deſirable flowering ever- 
greens, they are alſo re- 
tained in theGreen-houſe 
collection ; whach ſee 


Engliſh Ciſtus, with oblong 


revolute hairy leaves 


Polium leaved Engliſh Ciſt. 


RAG WORT | 

Sea brubby Ragwort, or 
Powdered Beau 
oy CLE 


-— — 


— ear nece AIR ts tec 
r — 


ax, 
— T—-—— 2 —— —— — 


— — 


- = - — 
— — 
2 - F - — 
= — — AE — — . «22x = G 
* — >- — — — - 
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CLEMATIS 


I——Clematis Viticella 


. 


2 17110 


3——/italba 


4— cn 
5—crientalia 


C——wirginiana 
7.— feirrheſa 
$——Flammula 
9 arilm 

10—ereda 


11—z:tegrifol;a 


CLETHRA 


 nnanwC/cthranalnifolia 


[Climber |V1R GIN” $BOWBR 
and Traveller's Joy 

[YViticella] Common Blue 
Climber, or Virgin's- 
Bower | | 

——— Single blue-flowered 

— Purple-flowered _ 

w——Rcd-flowered 

— Dauble flowered 

[Fiorna} or Traveller's Joy, 
of Virginia and Carolina 

[YVitalla] Wild- Climber, 
or common Traveller's 
Joy of our gy by 
road-ſides, & 

Curled-flowred Carolina 
Virgin's-Bower 

Oriental Parſley-leaved Vir- 
gin's-Bower 

Vir ginian three-leaved Vir- 
g.n's-Bower, with white 
odorous flowers 


_ Cirrhoſe-climbing ſimple- 


leaved, Spaniſh Virgin's- 


Bower: 


[Flammula] Creeping flam- 


mula, or pinnated and 
ſimple-leaved Montpelier 
Virgin's-Bower | 

Maritime hexangularſing gle- 
ſtalked Virgin's-Bower _ 

Upright Clematis, with 
four and hve petaled flow- 
ers 

Intire-leaved upright Cle- 

| matis 

[Clethra] 

Alder-leaved American 
Clethra 


—Marroab leaved 


— Dwarf, bread-leaved 
CNE- 
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CNEORUN 
| Cucorum tricoccon 


CoLUTEA 


m—Colutea arboreſcens 


ComMaRUM. 
Comarum paluſtre 
CoRIARIA 


Coriaria myrtifolia 
 CoRNus 


1- Cornus mas 


Zn {Gnounea 


al 32 


3 


4——/ericea 

5 ——flrida 
CoRONILLA 

 1——C oronilla pa 
2 Valentina 
J——/uncea 


go—n—FEmerus 


Wipdow-Wail 
'Three-ſeeded-berried Cne- 
orum or Widow-Wail 

BLAU DER-SENNA 
Tree Colutea, or common 
Bladder Senna with ob- 
verſe-heart-lobed leaves 
Common yellow-flowered 
[Vlore ſanguineo] Blood- 
red-flowered of Africa 
— Ov ate intire- lobed- leau- 
ed ſhrubby | 
MARSH CINQUEFOIL 
Marſh Cinquefoil 
[Curriers] or MyYRTLE- 
LEAVED SUMACH | 
Myrtle-leaved Sumach 
CoRNEL-TREE, Cornelian 
Cherry, or Dogwood 
Male Cornel-tree, or Cor. 
nelian Cherry 
m——Red-fruited 
Fhite-fruited 
Bloody-twigged European 
and AmericanDog-wood, 
or Female Cornel-tree 
— S'riped-leaved 
White Newfoundland Dog- 
wood 
Silky-leaved Cornel-tree 
Flowery, large involu— 
crumed Virginia Dog- 
wood | be: 
JoINTED-PODDED COLU- 
TEA | 
Coronated, or nine-leaved, 
jointed- podded Colutea 
Valentian, Rue-co'oured, 
nine-leaved Coronilla 
Ruſh-ſhaped five and three- 
leaved Coronilla 
[ Emerus] or Scorpion Senna 
| Cox x- 
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CoR LUS 


1 Corylus Avellana 


2 Colurna 
g——cornuta 


CRATÆ OS | 
1—Crategus torminalis 


2 Aria 


Ar. ſuecia 


— 


1 —Crus-gall: 


5—c ccinea 


Fil- 


HAZ EL-NUT-TREE, 
bert, &c. 

[Avellana] or common Ha- 
zel-nut-tree | 

m——Common ſmall round 
hazel nut 

Leg hazel nut 

Cerec hazel] nut 

eie filbert nut 

— —Red jilbert nut 

Barcelona filbert 

ret cob nut 

[ Colurna] or dwarf byzan- 
tine Hazel-nut-tree 

Horned, or American 
Cuckold nut | 

Wild SERVICE-TREE 


| [Griping-f:uited Sorb] 


Common Wild Service- 
berry-tree, or Maple- 
leaved Wild Service 
[Aria] called White Leaf, 
or White Beam tree 
Swediſh, elliptical ſinuat- 
ed-leaved White Beam 
tree | | 
[Oxyacantha] Hawthorn or 
W hitethorn-tree 
m— mmm hawthorn 
Double flowered 
— Red- be ried 
——dScariet-berried 
r elloau- berried 
m— Ely floxverms, called 
Glaſtonbury thorn | 
{Crus-galii] or Cock{pur- 
thorn of Virginia 
Pear lead 
Plum-ltawved 
Scarlet-fruited Cockſ ur- 
thorn, or American Aza- 
role | 


6 Zrarlus 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 


6 e 


7 —romentoſa 


8 


wviridis 


CuPREs5UuUS 


1 FC Ar u * 


UVIrENS 


2——+FT hyoides 


* 
4——difticha 


Cryrisvs 
1——Cyriſus aber 


| 22 —gricansg 


3 .uilifolius 


4——+hir/urus 
— Supinus 


te 
7 


auſtriacus : 
argenteus 
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[Axarolus] Great European 
Azarole 

[ Aronia] or farſley leaued 
orienial azarolus 

Downy, Gooteberry- leaved 
Virg nia Cratzgus 

bor *nlefs-branched 

Green, Maple- leaved Vir- 
ginia Cratægus 

CYPRESS-TREE 

Evergreen commonCypreſs- 
tree, with quadrangular 
branches 

—— Upriabt cypreſs 

Horizontal, or {reading 

expreſs 

[Thycides| 
Cypreſs, or White Cedar, 
with two-edged branches 

LuſitanianCypreſs,or Cedar 
of Goa 

Diſtichaousor Two-ranked- 
leaved De. iduous Cypreſs 

[Cytifus] BasE VREFOLL 

Laburnum] Tree Trefoil, or 
Laburnum 

— —Narrow-leaved laburs 
num 

Broad leaued 

Long-ſpiked 

Short flowered Scotch 


Laburnum 


Black Smooth Cytiſus 
Seſſile-leaved, 


or Cytiſus 
Secundus 

Hairy Evergreen Cytiſus 

Supine, or Trailing-branch- 
ed Cytiius 

——tlary wool'y-leaved 


Auſtrian Upright Cyti{us 


Silvery downy-leaved Cy- 


tiſus 


Thyoides-like 


8——glutinoſus 


27 


_— — 2 — = Dow 
- _-_ . £ 2 
2 7 >, 5 - — — 
4 — PRES 2 £4 812 — ID — - — ——— - - — 
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— 


Dings 


Daphne Laureola 


2. Mezereum 


alpina 


3 


4——Cneorum 


5- 
— | 
A hymel.za 


Dios YROSGU 


Dioſpyros Lotus 


2 irginiana 


Dixca . 
ODirœa paluſtris 


dey 


e 


—T arton-raira = 


+Elzagnus angufti- 


Glutinous, or Clammy. 
leaved Cytiſus 

SPURGE LAUREL, and Me. 
zereon 

Laureola] Spurge Laurel, 
or Laureola 

Common green-leaved. 

LVariegated-leaved 


Metres] Mezereon, or 


Spurge Olive 
——Red-flowered mezereon 
Early red-flowered 
——I/hite-flowered 
Purple-flowered 
Autumn purple-flowered 


——Striped-leaved 


Alpine, obtuſe ſpear-leav- 
ed Daphne, downy | un- 
derneath 

Hoary-leaved 


Cneorum] or narrow ſpear- 


leaved Daphne 


[7 arton- raira]Silvery- leav- 


ed Daphne, or Tarton- | 


© 
Villous or Hairy-leaved 
Daphne 
[ZYymelæa] or Single- ſtalk- 
ed Daphne | 
INDIAN Date PLUu 
[Lotus] Baſtard Lotus, or 


Indian Date Plum; the 


leaves two- coloured 
Virginian Piſhamin Plum, 
with the leaves one co- 
lour 
LEATHER-woop 


Marſh Virginia Leather- 


wood _ 
WIID OLIVE 


Narrow Spear- raved: Elz- 


agnus 


HARDY 


2——latifolia ! 
bin 
1 en n 
ene, vigram, | 
pate x) 
—+ Ephedra difachys 
tmonoſtachya 
EPpiGza 
HE’ refens | 
ERICA 


1— 2 ca Vu gar is | 


2— tmultifiora 
z——+T7 etralix 


| ——Cra 


—» — i 


: purpurſcens 


urid purpurea 


S=——}+/coparia 
y——wumbellata 


-arborca 
+1rifiora 


10 
11 


1 2———Þmediterranca 


13 


—tauſtralis 
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Broad ovate-leaved Elzay- 


nus 
Spinoſe elliptical-leaved 
Elxagnus 


CROW-BERRY 


Black- fruited, 


proc aha 
Crow. Berry, or Black- 


berried heath 


SRHRUBBY HORSE- TAI 


_ Two-ſpikedShrubby Horſe- 


tail 
One- ſpiked Shrubby Horſe- 


tail 


FRAILING Atvores 


* 


Creeping TrailingArbutus, 
—with ovate- intire leaves 

HAT EH, or Heather 

Common oppoſite-leaved 
Heath | 

—— Purple- flowered 

REDDY 115 Ab. wwered | 

Many-flowered five-leaved 
Heath 

[Tetralix] called 
leaved Heath 

Cinereous or Aſh-coloured- 
barked, Chaffy three- 
leaved Heath 3 

Ciliated hairy three-lcaved 
Portugal Heath 


Four 


| Purpleithprocumben tHeath 


Green-purple Heath 


hBeeſom en Heath 


Umbellate-Rowered Portu- 


gal Heath 

Arboreſcent, or Tree-HTath 

'T hree- flawere JV hate Atri- 
can Heath 


Mediterranean Purple | 
, eat 
Southern cylindric-Nlowered 
| Heath=—wich expanded 
leave 
Q- Evug- 
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FE vonYMUS 


1 FE uonymus europe ns 


2 americana 


—longifolius 
—Verrucoſus 
—atropurpurea 
EUPHORBIA 
Euphorbia amygda- 
loi des | 
FA Gus 


F agus /ytvatica 


tne Gaſtanta 


3 — ni. ia 


Frevs. TORE, 
| 2 Ficus Cirica 


- | Euonymus] or SPINDLE- 


TREE 


European common Spindle- 


tree, with quadritid flowers 


| — -leawed 
——Bread-leaved 


Variegated- leawed 


ed capſuled 


White capſuled 

American Evergreen Euo- 
nymus, with quinqueſid 
flowers 


—— , leaved 


— purple 


 SPURGE 


Amygdalus- like; or com- 
mon Wood Spurge | 
BEECH-TREE, &c. 


Wood, or common Beech- 
___ tree—with ovate, ſlightly. 


ſawed leaves 

Broad-leaved 

— arrow -leaved 

Purple-leaved 

AT ellow-ftriped-Iraved 

4 hite-ftriped-leaved 

[Caftanea] Cheſinut-tree, 

- orSpaniſh Cheſnut—with 
ſpear-ſhaped,ſharply-ſaw- 
ed leaves ©: | 

Common Spaniſh cheſnut 

—— Dwarf Spaniſh cheſuut 

Striped ltaded 

Dwarf American Cheſnut, 
called Chinqu apin—with 
{pear-ſhaped ovate acute- 


{iwed leaves, downy un- 


derneath 
Var iegated-lear * ed 


Fig. TREE 
i Carica] or common Fig- 


tree many varieties 0 
5 che 


41— 
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FoTHERGILLA 


1 —Fothergilla Gardeni 


2 =nn[anceolnta 


FrRaxINuUsS 
1——Fraxinus excelfror 


2— americana 


— O ruνα 


GaULTHERIA 


— Ly aultheria procum- 


bens 


GENISTA 
1 eniſia ſogittalis 


2 candi can 
3—7 7 n&oria 


| —!in, ztalica 


the fruit: for which, ſce 
the arrangement of the 
fruit-trees | 

[ Fothergilla] 

{ Gardeni] or common Fo- 
thergilla | 

Spear-ſhaped-leaved Fo- 
thergilla 


ASH-TREE 
Loftieſt, or common-Euro- 


pean Aſn- tree — with ſaw- 
ed folioles, and flowers 
without petals 
C rripedlea ved 
American Aſh-tree—with 
intire, or unſawed folio- 
les of the leaves 
bite American aſp 
lac American aſp 


Carolina American a 
[Ornus] or Dwar Teen 


Aſh, commonly called 
Flowering Aſh; havin 
flowers firniſhed with a 
corolla or petals 

Common oblong- leaved 


Powering Afb. 


——Rouid-leaved, er Cala- | 


brian manua- 40 


EVERGREEN WHORTLE- 
BERRY | 


Procumbent Canada Gaul- 


theria, Evergreen 
N 


DWARF-JOIN TED BROOM 


Arrow-ſhaped, Dwarf 


jointed Brom 
Candicant Upright Geniſta, 
or Montpelier Cytiſus 
Tinckurous Geniſta, or ** 
er's Broom 
——/talinnor Lucca Dyer” 9 
broom 


02 | 4—7. MYA 


” 2 > x = ;, 
* 


4 —Forida 


5 ——piloſa 


C——purgans 


linifolia 


Bane —anglica 


GINKGO 


| ts g biloba 


Ger” A | 
1—Glediti/iatr iacant bo: 


— 


2=—horrida 


3 —inermis 


GLYCINE 


1 —— Glycine fruteſcens 


Gvuvi.AanDINA 
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Florid, or Spanith Dyer's 
Broom, with filky-leaves 


Hairy Dwarf-jointed-broom 
Purgative downy-leaved 
Flax-leaved oriental dwarf- 


broom 

Engliſh Prickly dwarf. 
broom. 

Jaraxz3e Maipen Hain- 
TREE 


Bilobated Ginkgo, or Mai- 


den Hair-tree of Japan; 
the leaves being narrow 
below, expand conſidera- 
rably above, dividing into 
unequal parts, with both 
ſurfaces ſimilar, and ref- 
embles the leaf of the Mai. 
den-hair-fern (Adiantum) 
THREE-THORNEDACACIA 
'Three-thorned Vir ginia 
Acacia 
Common, avith lonzef 
capſules 5 
——Short oval capſuled, er 
fingle-ſreeded sl 
Horrid, or Long-thorned 
Chineſe Acacia 
———Purple-ſtalked 
— Green ſtalked 
Unarmed, or Thornlels 
Eaftern Acacia of Java 
CaROLINAKIDN NEY- Brax 
TREE 
Shrubby Glycine, br Kis. 
ney-Bean-tree of Caro- 
lina 
[ pros amer n Knobbed— 
rooted American 1.1940: 
rice-Vetch, or Virgin 
Kidney-Bean- tree 
Box Duc, or Nickar- tree 


n 


> 
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——Gzilandina dioica 


IIaL ESI 
——Halefia ietraptera 


— (i ; tera 


HaMAMTLis 


Hamamelis vi; giniana 
HEDERA 


— + Hedera Helix 


— LN. 
Hipiscus 


—m—llibifeus ſyriacus 


HiePoPMar 


"= ; , U 
1 Hipepbae Roam 
Note 
2 ccanuadlenſes 


HY DRAN GEA 


—arboreſcens 


Dioecious, or Male and 
Female Canada Bonduc- 
tree 


[Haleſa] 


Four Angled- fruited Caro- 


lina Halefia | 
Twwo-angled-fruited Caro— 
liva Heleſia | 


Wrircn HAZEL 


Viroinian Witch Hazel 


| Ivy-TREE, or Ivy 


[ Helis] or common Ever- 
green lvy 

——-Prets, or common berry- 
bearing ivy 

— —(reater flerile ivy 

— warf creeping ivy 

——ripd- leaved 1 

Five-leaved Deciduous Ivy, 
or Virginia Creeper 

{91/12 Mallow) or Ar- 
THISA FRUTEX 

Syrian Shrubby Mallow, or 
;\irhza Frutex 

—-—-Purple-fliwered. 

——Red-floxwered 

———L"te-flowered 


* Oo 
— arie, ated red and. 


de Aobere 
m———drifed- Jowwered 
——SFwor-/triped-loav A 
ella. [Iriped-leaved 
SEA BUBKTHORN | 
[ RYomngiacs) Willow-leav- 
ed Sea Buckthora; or 
© Rhamncides | 
Co da, ovate-leav ed Sea 
But kthor n 
[th dre woea | 
'Fice-like V irginialTydran- 
gea—wit! hoblong- cordate 
oppoſite leaves 


* Hypx- 
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HYprRaICU u 
12 —ireinun: 


2 nodorum 


3——Androjemun 


g—==Aſcyron 
F —Ol;mpicum 


6. -canarienſe 
7 — halmianum 


proljficum 
JASMINUM 


—officinale 


2——humile 


3—— Fruti cans 


Ittx 


3 Aquifolium 


Variegated kinds 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE 


ST. Joun' s Worn 


Stinking common Shrubby | 


St, John's Wort 
Davarf-growting 
—Scarlet-fruited 
Inodorous, or Scentleſs St, 
John's Wort | 
Audroſamum] called Tut- 
ſan, or Park-leaves 
[4/cyron] Large-flowered 
Aſcyron, or Siberian and 


Canada St. John's Wort 


[ Olympicum] or Olympian 


Mountain St. John's 


Wort 
Canary St. John's Wort 
Kalmian's Roſemary-leaved 
Virginia St, John's Wort 


Proliferous St. John's Wort 


JASMINE-TREE 


Officinal, or common White 


Jaſmine 

White flriped-leaved 

—=Yulow-firiped-leaved 

Humble, or Dwarf Italian 
Jaſmine 


Shrubby Yellow Jaſmine 


 HoLLY-TREE 
[ Aquifelium] or common 


Holly-tree; many varie- 
ties: viz. 


—Cmmn green holly 


Smooth, or prickly green 


belly 
e bg ved green 


hotly 


—— {Hedgehog green = 


——Red-berried holly _ 


 =——=?ellcav-berried belly 


w——Þþite-berried both 


—White 


12 


1 — 


0 Tad 1 
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* 


2 — 1 Caine 


3 
[TEA 


Iva 


fr ult/cCens 
b UGLANS 
1 ga 


2 nigra 


americana 


— bite Eloatched-lea: vid 


helly 
ROTH. . bloatched-leawved 
helly 
w— —yram-coloured Holly 
—Mottled hully 
Copper coloured holly 
—Her,fordſhire white 
holly | 


Painied-lady bolt 
—Chi.nmey-fercepers holy 
m—IMilun-2d holly 
—-Long- lcawed 5% 
——Bax-lcowved holly 

— Glory of the Eajl helly 
=——Glory of the Weſt holly 


— caged hedgehog 


Helly 
— edged bedgehog 
holly 


ena} eHow . e 
hog holly 


th ue] or Dahoon H uy 


ot Carolina 
— . oad-T-awved 


 —— A arrow-leaved 


American Holly 
IEA 
VI rgini ia Ttea 
Greatry Virginia itea 
Leher Firginia itea 
wn NF FOW- ba: ved 
FALSE JesuiT's - BaKK- 
THIRD 
hrubby Falſe Tefuic s-bark 


* NUT-<TKREEF: 


Royal, or common Walnut- 


tree — for varieties of the 
fruit, ſee the fruit- tree 
8 


; Black Virginia Walnut | 
Q4 z——alba. 
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3——elba 


4 cinerea 


JUNIPERUS 
1 COMMUN! 5 


2—— +/Uecta 


3—— | Qxycedrus 


f g——+!yciz 


5 Foermudiana 


6—— alice 


7— J ireinana 


S————{thuriferg 


— ea mbyicus 
10 —--} Salina 


LY 
1—— latifol a 
2 — 41 u/{if6 Us 42 


7 3 
2 — Y {Tiles 01 
3 1 


4—— | Varicpata 
LAVENDULA 


1e 


& 


* 


White Virginia Walnut, cr 


Hickery Nut 
Cinereons, or Shag- 
American Walnut 
JUNIPER-TREE 


Common Juniper 


-7 ree-like commen juni pes 

Shrubby COMMON Juntfer, 

_evith broad leaves and 
long fruit 

Swediſh Juniper 

[ Oxycedrus| or greater Spa- 
n:h Juniper 

Lycian large-berried Juni- 
per, or Cypreſs-leaved 
Cedar | 

Bermudian Cedar 

Phenician Cedar 

Virginian Red Cedar 

Thuriferous, or Frankin- 
cenſe tall &paniſh Cedar 

Welch Procumbeat Jrniper_ 

Sabina] or Savin Buth 

Common treading javin 

——CUpright Portugal jawin 

——/aricgated-leawved Fa 
97 | 

KALMIA, or Dwarf Ame- 
rican Laurel | 

Broad-leavedl nene 
Kalmia | | 

arrow leaved Pennſylya- 
j 12 lt Ia) 1118 

Glaucgus, or Sea-green 
Sbining-leuyed Kalmia 
Gi Canada * 

Varicgated- teaved Kalmia 


a 1. AVP IN DER 


Lic] or common Spike 
Rowering 15 avender 

E bud H t 

——\ a CW loaned 


+Þ20e- 


4%. 


f 66+ 
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2 Stcechas 


Lavkrvus 


1——}ntilts 


2——c&/tivalis 


5 015 


Soffafras 


- Borbonia 
Lrpuu 


tpalaſtre 


—tatifelium: . 


| fauguſtifolium 


—Þ+lon 01 ol Jum 
—+thymefolium 


J,1G6USTRUM * 
ue 


—}lue-flowcred 
— - hite-flowered. 


[Sroechas] or French Laven- 


der—with lancet-linear 
leaves, and tufted ſpikes 
BAaY-TREE, &c. 


Noble, or common Bay-tree 


——jroad-leaved 
——=Nerrow-leawved 
Summer-»jeaved, 
duous Bay of Virginia, 
with oblong venoſe leaves 
U B en8671 | | 


 Bay—with ovate- unvein— 
ed leaves 


[ Safaf] ras] 


Saſſafras-tree, 


or Virginia Bay—with. 


three-lobed and inure 
leaves 

[Borbonis)] 2] Carolina. Blue- 
berried B: ay 


MaxsH CrsTus, cr. W. 11d 


Iz oſemary 
Paluſtrous, or 


Marſh Ciſtus 


——reater upright. 


 ——Broad-leaved mai} ci 


Leder proc ib 71 


tus, or Labrador Tea . 
——Nerrow-leaved marf 


CIs 


Long lea ved marſh ciſſus 


——T hyme-leaved Ledum; 
Sometimes called Thyme- 


lceaved Kalmia 

variegated or tri ped- 
lcaved 

Priver 

Common Privet 

=————=Gold-bioatched-Teawved 

— Iver -/t1iped-leaved 


Qs. eg: 


or Deci- 


Benjamins tree, 
or Deciduous American 


common 
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7 N _ 


es nn cd 


> 
& 
5 
„ 
1 
bl 
£ 
(| 


—twulg. Italicum 


— vals. Latif} dium 


L1QUiIDAMBAR 


j———d'yracifua 


-aſplenifoliam 


— oriental:s 
LIRIODENDRON 


- ulipiferd 


LoNIEERA 


Lor us 


hirſutus 


LycivM 


1——aſrum 


2. bar -barum 


Madx ol. 1A 


1i— grandiflora 


2—=—;auca : 
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Italian evergreen privet 

Broad-leaved Carolina 

_ evergreen privet 

ViRGINIA STORAX-TREF, 
Liquidambar, or Sweet 
Gum 

[S$r1yraciflua] Lig vid Storax- 
tree of Virginia, or Ma- 
ple-leaved Liquidambar 

Spleenwort-leaved Canada 
Liquidamber, or Fern- 
leaved Gale 

Eaſtern Liquidambar 

TULIP-FREE | 


[7 ulipifera)] Common 1 


lip-tree of Virginia, with 

lobated leaves 

Carolina tulip-tree— 
with producted large an- 
gulated leaves 

HoN EYSUCEKILE — See the 
laſt page of this diviſion 

BirD's-Foor T'REFOIL 

Shaggy hairy Bird's-foot 
Trefoil 


Upright Spock podded | 


Bird's-foot Trefoil 


Box-THORN 
African Prickly Box-thorn 


Barbary Willow- leaved 


Box-thorn 


[Magnolia] or LauREL/ 


LEAVED I'ULIP-TREEF 


Grandiflorous Evergreen 


Magnolia 


——Zroad-leaved 


——Narrow-leaved 
——Perrugineous or irony— 
coloured leaved 


Glaucous- lea) ed Leſſer De- 


ciduous Magnolia 
——Double-flowered 


wm 7 
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3==—acumnals 


1 ri petala F 


MENESPERMUM: 
I | canadenſe 


Zn—Virginicum ; 


MeseiLus 
1 germanica 


2 Pyracantha - 


3—arbutifelia 
. 4 ——Amelanchier 
—Cvame-DMeſpilus 
| G———canadenſis 
7 —Cotoneaſter - 
n 8 rotundifolia 
H——=ViIrginica 
a —rentales 
e- Minos A 
pinnatifida 


Ko 
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Acuminated or Pointed- - 


leaved Deciduous Mag 
noila 

Three-petal'd Deciduous 
Magnolia, or Umbrella- 


tree the leaves being 
placed in a radius, exyand 


like an umbrella 
MooN-$SEED 
Canada Moon-ſeed—wilh 
Target-formed, round- 
iſh-a noled leaves 
Virginian Mocn-ſeed—with 
targeted-lobated leaves 
MrDLAR-TREE 
German, or Dutch Medla 4 
See te f rutl-tre? didifon 
—— Greater ba lea ed 
[ P3zracantha] Italian Ever— 
. green-thorn ; commonly 
called Pyracantha 
Arbutus-leaved. Virginia 
Medlur N 
Amueluan chiær] Haelvet! an 
Alpine Medlar; com- 
monly called Ainelaucliioi. 
[Chame: Mroſpilas. Dwar 
Alpine Medlar, or a 
itard Service 


Canada Snowy Meſpilns 


{Cotoneafter] Quince-leaved 


Pyrencan Medlar, or Co- 
toucaſer 


| Round- leaved Alpine Me. 


pilus 
Virginian Blue-berried 
Meſpilus | 


Oriental Medlar, or Dwarf 


Cherry of Mount Ida 
[Senfertih 'e Plant | ACACHA 
Pinnatifid-leaved Acacia 


A | 2. 


E 2 SW. 
— — — 


— w —— — * - — 1 
* 
F ˙ 1 — - —— — — — — — 
—— ——— —ñ2P — — 
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 2——elegontil).ma 
ivIoRuUs 
I bee 
alha 
73 uhra 
ee ifera 


MVRICA 


1—— certf! ra 


cer. ſemt erwireus 


Gale 
MyzrTtvuvs 
communis latif, oha 


NYSSA 
! ——q ata 


— rotundifolia | 


OL A 
— feuropœa 


Moſt- elegant, ſilky- flower 
ed Acacia 

Mul BERRY-TREE 

Black Mulberry 

White Mulberry 

Red Mulberry 


Paper Mulberry of Japan, 


with palmated leaves. 
Of the bark of this tree 
the Japaneſe make their 
paper 

3 ANDLE- PERRYMYRTLE, 
&c. 

Wax-berried Myrica, or 
Candle-berry Myrtle. — 
Of the waxy-berries 1s 
made candles in America 

—2 vergr een candle-ber ry 
N72 J. 2 

[Gale] Sweet Gale, or 
Dutch We 

——Scarlet-floavered 

MYRTLE-TREZ 

CommonBroad- leaved? Tyr- 
tle 

TupELO- TREE 

Aquatic, or Water Tupelo. 
tree of America. 

w=—Futire-leawed 

—— Ing nted-leaved 

——Many-fowercd 

w——{)ne flower e 


Roundiſh Shining-leaved 


'Tupelo-tree 
OLIVE-TREE 
European Olive-tree, with 

ſpear-ſnaped leaves 
w—Common cultivated oli be- 

tree. 


lie olive, at leaves 


hoary underneath 
>—— Lox-lcaved oliwe 


Oo. 


Ononi1s 


—/Trutico/a 


PaSSIFLORA 
—ceriulca. 


PERIPLOCA 
græca 
PHILADELPHUS 
I — —C00HAVTUS 


2 odors 


3 | taromaticits 
 PrHILLYREA 


 ——_—tmadia 


tang uſt if olia 
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Large-fruited Spanijs 
olive 

REsT-HARROW 

Shrubby Reſt-harrow 

w—Red-floawered | 

I Dite-flowered 

P LUWER 

Blue-rayed common Paſſion 
flower | 

VIRGINIA tink 

Grecian Periploca of Syria 


SYRINGA, or Mock Orange | 


Coronated, or common 
White Syringa — with 
ſomewhat indented leaves 
and odorous flowers 


— ung le Hoe red 


——Double-flowered 

——/ariegated-leaved 

Darar fg rogving 

Inodorous, or Scentleſs 
Dwarf Syringa, with 
intire leaves, and large 
white ſcentleſs flowers | 

Aromatic or Sweet-ſcented 
Syringa, or New-Zea- 
land Iea- tree | 

PRILLLYREA, or Mock Pri- 
vet 


Middle, or Privet-leaved 


Phillyrea — with ovate- 
lance-ſhaped, almoſt-in- 
tire leaves 
w=—Olive-leaved 
Narrow-leaved Phillyrea, 
with linear lance- ſhaped 
intire leaves 
m—— Roſemary-leaved 
* jegatcd-leaved 


. 5 
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3———tHatifolia 


fel 


PHLOMISs 
+ frutico/a 


2 —b—f pur fares 


PiN us 


1——t+/ploeftri; 


2=n— +P:inca. 


3—— 7 


Broad-leaved, or True Phil- 
lyrea—with hearted egg- 
oval ſawed leaves 

Un/awwed-leaved' 

Box-leaved Phillyrea 

3 AL EN SAGE 
Shrubby Sicilian Phlomis, 
or Jeruſalem Sage—with 
roundiſh crenated leaves 
and yellow flowers 

Broad. lea, 

— arrow leawved. 


Purple-Howered- Portugal 


Jeruſalem Sage — with 
hearted oblong leaves 
PixE-TREE, Fir-tree, Larck 
and Cedar of Lekanok 
Pine kinds, diſtinguiſhed 

from the irs by the leaves 
being produced in pairs, 
tnrees, fives, und many 
together from the ſame 
point; the ſir-tree leaves 
all kanding ſingly 
Wild Pine, or Pinatter, and 
Scatch Pine; leaves in 
pairs, the brit ones ſingiy 
road leawed or pinaſicr 
— —Short-leaved, or Scoich 
þ/ne; ſometimes errone- 
ouily called Scotch fir 
——Dwarf pinefler ; 
[Pinea] Italian Stone Pine 
long leaves in pairs ; 
the firſt ones ſingly and ci- 
liated, and large roundiſÞ 


clnſe hard cones 


{Tzda] Torch, or Frank 


incenſe Virginia Pine ; 
long leaves Ly threes 
x Cembra 
6 


\ 
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4——+Cembra 


5 Strobus 


6 — 1 Cedrus 


7 —＋ILariæx 


—Lar. chinenſis. 


8 ——+ Abies 


9—icea 


10 + Bal/amea 


[ Cembra] or Siberian Stone 


Pine; Smooth leaves by 
ves | 


[Strobus] New-England, or 


Weymouth Pine; /mooth 
bark, and rough-edged 
| leaves by fives or 
[ Cedrus] Cedar of Lebanon; 
acute leaves, many toge- 
ther in a bundle 2 the 
ſame point : and large top- 
ſhaped cloje cones i 
[ Larix] Larch- tree, or De- 
ciduousPine;obtuſe leaves, 
many together in a bundle, 
from the ſame point 
ed larch 
bite larch 
—— Black larch 
-—— Dwarf alpine larch 
= Chineſe, or Siberian 


 larch 


Fir kinds; having the leaves 


ſtanding ſingly and dil- 
tinct 


[Abies] Common Norway 
_ Spruce Fir-tree; leaves 


awl-ſhaped, pointed, po- 
liſhed and ranged taub 
ways 
ed Norway fir 
bite Norway fir | 
[Picea] Pitch-tree, or Silver 
Fir; leaves emarginated at 
the apex or top, and filve- 
ry underneath, and very 
long cones | 


- [ Bal/amea] Balſamic, or 
Balm of Gilead Fir; 


broad leaves diſpoſed like 
. 


E — r* 


— 


— 
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11 Canuadesſis 


2—— ige 07 41ana 
13 — ali 
14—— Yale pen ſis 


15 —— | ame ricana 
PIs TACIA. 


1 DCra 
2—=—=7 erebinthus 


3—!i/clia | 


PLANT AGO 


PLATANUs 


1 orientalis 


2 eci dental 


the teeth of a comb, ſome- 
d emarginated at top 
with whitith lines under. 
neath 
Canada Spruce Fir, haves | 
linear, obtuſe and ſome- 
 Tvhat end "AHCOUS 


— hie Canada Spruce, ir 


——Red Canada ſpruce fir 


Black Canada ſpruce fir 

Ihe following pinęs and fir 
kinds, not being in the 
Linnzan arrangements, 
as being probably varie- 
ties of ſome or other of 
the foregoing ſpecies, are 
Known in the N urſeries 
by theſe names 

Virginian, or New- Jexiey. 
Pine 

Marſh or N Virginia 
Pine 

Aleppo Pine 

American Hemlock Spruce 
Fir 5 

PisTAcliA Nur; or Tür- 
pentine- tree 

True Piſtacia Nut- tree 

[Terebinthus) or Turpen- 
tine-tree 

Three-leaved Turpentine- 
tree 

PLANTAIN | 

Shrubby Plantain 

PLANE-TREE 

Oriental or 'True Eaftern 
Plane-tree, with broad 
palmated leaves . 

Occidental, or Weſtern 
Plane-tree of America, 
«ith lob ated leaves 

3— 999 
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3——57 /panica 


Populus 
1 31a 


2 tremula 


3— 71 557 
1 4ʃ, im:ifera 


5 Lelerot lla 


6 P aduenſis 


7 rollnenſi 
8 cauadenſis 
0 cordi/ olia 
PorENTILLA 
——ſrutico/a 
PAINOS 

I verticillatus 


2 fglaber 


Prunus 


Spaniſh, or Middle Plane- 
tree 

PoPLAR-TREE 

White Poplar, or Abcle- 
tree 

Large-lecved 

Small-leawved 


Cut-leaved 


Trembling Poplar, or Aſ- 


pen-tree 

Black Poplar-tree 

Balſamic American Poplar 

—— Greater ſub-heart-leav= 
ed 

Aer oblong- leaved, or 
tacamahacca tree 

——7riegated-leaved 

The buds and leaves fur- 
niſhing a balſamic juice, 
molt excellent for curing 

all green or freſh wounds 

Variable-leaved Virginia 

Poplar 


Po, or Lombardy pyramidal 


Poplar, @ very 2 


grower 


Carolina Poplar 


Canada Poplzir 

Heart-leaved Poplar 

C1INQUEFOIL 

Shrubby Cinquefoil 

W1iNnTER-BERRY 

Verticilled Winter-Berry, 

with leave, longitudinally 

Javed 

Smooth-leaved evergreen 
Winter-Berry, Yappon , 
or South Sea Tea-ſhrub, 
raves ſawwed at the top 

PRux E, or Plum-tree; 


Cherry, Apricot and 


Laurel, &c. 
l———domeſtica 


-— 
— 


— 
— — —Uä—ꝑ 
— — — 


rn 
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L————domeſtica 


Dom. Damaſcena 


A i/atitia 
3 — . 7 7 2 a 
41—0 era Tt us. 


| G=—n—= aVIUM 


727 weg, 
2 canuad⸗ nr 


-niigra 


9 Mapaleb 


10 Armeniaca 


Domeſtic, or common plum- 
tree; many varieties nf the 
Fruit. See the fruit- tree 
di biin 

=—= Silver-bloatched-leaved 

=——Go/d-bloatched-leaved 

—— Doutle-flowered 

——| Damaſcena] or Dam- 
jan ire 

== —Double-foxvered dam ſon 


Infititions Wild Plum, or 


Bullace- tree 


Thorny Wild Plum, Black- 


thorn, or Sloe tree 
Ceraſus] or Cherry- tree; 
many varieties of the fruit. 
Cee the fruit-tree di vi- 
cn 
Double-flowered, moſt 
beautiful 
Bird, or Great Wild C herry - 
tree 11 
——Black-fr uited . 
——Red-frutted 
Large black, or Coroune 
cherry 
[ Padus] qu common Euro- 
pean Bird Cherry 
Virginia Bird Cherry 
Canada Bird Cherry 
. Canada bird- 
cherry 
— Cad bird- 
cherry | 
Mahale! or Perfumed 
Cnerry | 
[ Armeniaca) or Apricot- 
tree; many wvoricizes of 
the fruit. — See the fruit- 


tree dit geen 


m— ripe -leawved 


142 — | 
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11 —Hberica 


12 Lauro- Cera ſus 


| ——tuftanica 
{PTELE A 
-rifeliata 


Purica 
1 ———- ranati tt 
2=———=1ana 


PyROLA 
1— umbellata 


2=———acilita 
ſecunda 


Pyxus , 


I — communis | 


2s Malus 


Siberian Apricot-tree, with 
_ egg-oblong leaves 
[Lauro-Ceraſus] Cherry- 
Laurel, or common Lau- 
. re]-tree 
Broad-leaved 
——Narrow-leaved 
——Stver-ſtriped-leaved 
——Gold-ſtriped-leaved 
Portugal Laurel 


ShruUB TREPOIL 


Trifoliate Shrubby Trefoil 
of Virginia 
PoMEGRANATE-TREE 


[ Granatum) or Common 


Pomegranate-tree 


| m——Double-flowwered 


Dwarf Pomegranate-tree 

Double-flowered 

Winves-ornin 

Umbel-flowering Winter- 
green ; 

Spotted Winter-green 

One-ſidedflowering Winter- 

green 

PrAR-TREE, Apple and 
Quince, &c. 

Common Pear- tree; many 

varieties of the fruit — 
See the fruit-tree diviſion 

Variegated-leaued 

Dousle-flowered 


T avice- -flowering 


[Malus] Apple-tree; many 


varieties of the Fruit.— 
See the 10. -tree diviſion 
Double-flowered _ 
-Fugaceous-flowered, or 
fig-apple . 
AN wo years apple 


3 


C9r g» 


= — — — 2 . — 
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Z——Cvronaria 


4—— | cor. ſemper Virens 


* 7 
g =—=vaAccatda 


9. {onia | 


QUERCUS 


1— Kebur 


H rubra 


: 5— Phellns 


G-. 72 $ 


| LS 
7 nn FF, C. [ 44 


8 Peruns 


h——Cerris 


] O———— 1G ana 


11——hanilis 


Ilex 


Paradiſe apt 

Wild apple or trab 

Coronated, or ſweet-ſcented 
Crab of Virginia 

Evergreen ſweet- ſcented 
Crab . 

Berry-fruited Siberian Crab 

[ Cydonin] or Quince-tree 

—ereater Quince 

, der guiuce 


— —-Apple- fru ited liuce 
— — Pear-ſpa; hed CAS | 


(YAK-TREPF 


LVG Common Enolifh 


Oak 


| — {5 [oe ir iped-lcaved 


——Cold-firiped-leacved 
White VII inia Oak 
Red Virginia Oak 


Black Americ: an Oak 


[Paetlor] or Willow-leaved 
American Oak 

—— Long intire-leaved © 

— —Oblong-leaved 

—=- Dwarfs 97 owing, ſoort- 
leaved 

—— /Voriadle-lcaved | 

[.Zgil-ps] or Prickly-cup'd 
Spaniſh Oak | 

[Z/calus} Pinnatifid cut- 
leaved South European 
Oak 

[Pinus CheMmut-leaved 
American Oak | 

[Ce ris] Lyrated- leaved 
'Vurkey Oak _ 

Mountain Oak 


Humble- growing American 


Oak 
[Lex] Common Evergreen 
Oak 


+ gra- 


- 
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13 
1 4——} Coccifera 
| +Suber 


18.— luſitanica 
RHAMNUS 


Y——catbarticus 


2 


| / ycioides 


| z——0/zaiges 


* rang uler 


g——alpins : 


C——lincatus 


| 7——HAaternus 


Paliurus 


gramuntia 


+carolinenſis 


17 —— texontenſis 


BuckTRHORN, 


— [09 pe 

—=8hort-leaved 

Narrows-leaved 

Holly-leaved Montpeher 
Oak 


[Coccifera] Sca rlet- bearing 


Kermes Oak _ 
[Saber] or Cork-tree 
Bread-leaved 
Narrow-leaved 
Carolina Live Oak 
Exonian or Excter Ever- 
green Oak 
Portugal Algava Oak 
Frangula 
and Alaternus, &c. 
Spinoſe kinds | 
Cathartic, or Common 
Purging Buckthorn | 
Lycium m-like Dwarf Spaniſh 
B uckthorn 


| [Olecides} or Olive-leaved 


Spaniſn Buckthorn 
Without thorns 
Frangula] Common Fran- 
gula, or Berry-bearing 
Alder 
Alpine large leaved Fran- 
-ula 


Lineated- leavedChina Rha- - 


innus, called Supple- Jack 
Alaternus] Common Ala- 
ternus, or Evergreen Privet 
—-Sawca-leaved 
aged leaved 
———=(39id-bloatcbed-leawed 
er. -ſtriped-leawved 
(70, /d-firiped- lee aved 
Prickly branched a 
[ Paliurus | 
South European Rham- 
nus, called Chriſt's Thorn 


Ruo- 


Round-leaved 


——— =,” — — 
ORG — >; r 


——— ̃ — 


— — IIS. 
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RHODODENDRON 


1 f MAXIMUM 


2— + onticum 


— 


g— — hir ſutum 


RuobORA canadenſis 
Rus 


1I——Coriaria 


3— glabrum 


8 opallinum 


5—0 ottnus 


Conn Metopium f 


7 A◻＋exicodendron 


8— 


=radicans 


DWARF ROSE Bay 
Greater American Rhodo- 
dendron—with oval ſhin- 
ing leaves | 
——hite-flowered 
Red-floweread | 
Pontic Laurel-leaved Rho- 
dodendron—with Purple 
flowers 
I ron-coloured, or Scurfy- 
leaved Alpine Rhodo- 
dendron—with rofe-co- 
loured flowers | 
Striped-leaved 
Shaggy, or Hairy-leaved 
Dwarf Roſe Bay—with 
funnel-ſhaped flowers 
CANADA ROSE Bay 
SUMuAcH-TREE, Poiſon- 
tree, &c. | 
[Coriaria] or Tanner” 8 Su- 
mach | 
Typhinous Virginia Rhus, 
or Stag's-horn Sumach 
Smooth American Rhus, or 
Scarlet Sumach 
[ Copallinum] Lentiſcus-leav- 
ed American Sumach 


[ Cotinus] Venetian Sumach 


with ſimple ob-ovate 
leaves 
[ Metoprum | Five-leaved A- 


merican Rhus 


[Toxicodendren] or Poiſon- 


tree of America with 
radicant or rooting ſtalks 
and downy leaves 


Radicant, or Rooting-ſtalk- 


ed Virginia Poitjon-tree 
with naked leaves 
| g———/" er- 
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g——/ ernix 


—ſinenfis 


1 1——/uccedanea 
Rints 
I rubrum 


—6, alba 


nigrum 
3z——alþpinum 
— 
—Greſularia 


— 


6 reclinut ui 


7 cyneſbati 


 8——oxyacanthnides. 


Mlacautha 


9 


ROBINIA 
-Pjeudo- Acacia 


— Pjeud. Aca. hiſpida 


[Pernix] True Varniſh-tree. 


of America and Japan, or 

Poiſon Aſh, or Poiſon- 

wood-tree | : 
Chineſe Lac- tree 


Succedaneous or Spurious 


Varniſh-tree 'of China 
and Japan 


"CurRanT and Goosr- 


BERRY-TREE 


Red Currant-tree 


PH hite currant 


—Striped-leaved 


-GooJeberry-leaved 


Black Currant-tree 


——— Pennſylvanian Black 
currant 5 

Alpine upright- flowered 

Currant 

[ Grefſiclaria]or Gooſeberry— 
tree—with hairy fruit 

Hairy red-berried, in 
Varieties... t 

——Zairy . „ int 
varieties 


| [Uva-criſpa] or Smooth- 


fruited gooſcberry.— 
many varieties of the fruit 
Reclining-branched gooſe- 


berry-tree 


Briary, or Prickly fruited 


Canada Gooſeberry 
Hawthorn-leaved Canadg 
Gooſleberry 
Two-thorned Gooſtherry- 
tree 
FALsE ACACIA, Ke. 
{ ?/eudo-Acacia] or Com- 
mon Falſe Acacia 


- Hiſpbed. ſtalfed, roſe- 


flowered, er ſcarlet falſe 


acacia 


3 | 


| 
1 
| 
bi 


N 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — — 


ug — — 
— 
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2——Caoragana 


-fruteſcens 


4 
Rosa 
1 alpina 


2——pimpinellifolia 
ſpineſiſima 


4 E glanteria 5 


„ cinnaniomea | 


b——careolinienſ/s 


* 


8 A ccentifolia 


_— * 


gallica 


9 
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[ Caragana] or Abrupt-pin- 
nated-leaved SiberianRo- 
binia 

Shrubby Quaternate-leaved 
Siberian Robinia—with 
a yellow bark 


Dwarf Quarternate- ſeſſile- 


leaved Siberian Robinia 


ROS E-TREE, &c. 
Alpine Spineleſs Roſe 
Pimpinella- leaved, or Bur- 


net-leavedRoſe 


Moſt-ſpinous, or Scotch Roſe 


Red-floawered 


I hite-flogvertd 
—lelloau-floauered 


=— Marbled-flowered 


Double red-flowered 


[ Eglanteria] Sweet-Briar, 
or Eglantine Roſe 
Common fweet-briar 


eh feveet-briar 
—Dewudle-flewered 
Double bluſp-floavered 


— iped-leawved 
Evergreen ſaveet-briar 


Cinnamon Roſe 


Single flowered 
. -Nowwered 
Carolina Roſe _ 


Villous-leaved, or Apple: | 


bearing Role 5 

Sen le. flower ed 
Deuble-fleawered 
Hundred-leaved Roſe 

mm — Dutch hundred-leaord 


— 2 tt ith hundred-leawved 


——Peomponebundred-leated 


—3 luſh hundred-leawed 
Gallican, or Officinal Red 
Roſe | 


—9 411. | 


14 
: : 


12 
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— gall . verficolor 


1L0—+/emperVirens 
11 caniua | 
arvensis 


1 z——}+:indica 


14 —Pendula 


1 — 


6—germaxica 


7 elgica 


1. rfrowincialis 


C ilding- fourered 
R 


Single- oa bered 
— Semi- double Hoavered 
= Double-fowwered 


— Changeable-coloured, or 
variegated while and ved- 
fHowered,called Roſa- mundi 
A 71 gin roſe | 
Evergreen Role 


Dog, or Wild Red Roſe 


Field White Dog Roſe 

— —Red-flowered 

Striped-leaved 

Indian, or Chineſe quinate- 
leaved Evergreen Roſe 

Pendulous-fruned, Burnet- 
leaved Roſe © 

Common White Roſe 

w——;nple-flovered 

w—Double-flowered 

Maiden's bluſh 

-Large royal double 


The following not being in 


the Linnzan arrange- 
ments of the ſpecies plan- 
tarm; but many of them 


are ſuppoſed varieties of 


the foregoing ſpecies, are 
known in the Nurſeries 
by the following names: 


German or Frankfort Pur- 


ple Roſe 


Belgic, or Dutch Roſe 


— Red-flowered 


—7Zacarnate,or bluſh 2 


ered 


—Great royal 


Provence, or common Red 
Roſe 

Double . 

— double, or cab- 


bage roſe 


ea—=DY 0 WV, 
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rob. muſeoſa 


19——holoſerica 


20———d4amaſcena 


21 marmorea 


incarnata 


2 4.———?nermis 


25 


Jutea 


uf. bicolor 


26 2 rualis | 
27 —moſchat a 
42 porþ tvanicu ct 


——Bluſh-flowered, ur iim fe- 
rial prevence roſe 

White flewered 

Mae provence roſe 

Striped. lea d 

Velvet Roſe | 

Double fleauered 

Semi deuble Rloæoered 

Damaſk Roſe 

Red flowered 

* Haber 2d 

———L/hite fiowered 

— 2 iuſh-coloured 

Partz-coloured, or Neri 

and Lancaſter roſe 

Marbled Roſe 

— —Semt- double-flowwere.. 

Full double-flowered 

Incz:rnate-coloured-flow- 
ered, or Maiden's Bluſh 

Roſe 


Burgundy Red Roſe 


red floguered 
nne -floawered 
Inermous, Unarmed, 
Thornleſs Roſe 
Yellow Roſe _ 
——6:gle-flowered 
——Doub/e-flexvered 
es ell;w Auſlrian 
| Fewo-ciloured, or red 
and yellow Auſtrian riſe 
Monthly Roſe 
Bluſh flowered 


3 bite-flowered 
——Striped: flowered 


Mu Roſe 


— 5 9. 11 gl, Ee A ECWE red 


 ——Doutle-flowwered 
i N Roſe 


- Double flowered 
| "Ripon 


E 


bf. 


1 


2 


0 


OT 


red 


port 
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2:9 ——þ0 -tlaxdia 


30 [De Meuæ] 


31 ——ſ/tebonenfs 
3 Francois 
$3 —=%//panmice 
34——/anguinea 


35 regia 
ROS MARINUS 
=n—officinalis ; 


Runs 
1 —Hiuticeſus 


Fs ill 2-04 


{——cdora! us 


a : 


J F 


canaden/:* 


Inn penftns 


Portland monthly Crimfon 
Role | 

Roſe de Mens, or Small 
Blvſh Frenck Roſe | 

Stebon, or Stepney Roſe 

St. Frances's Roie 

Spaniſh Roſe 

Bloody, or Red-ſtalked 
American Role 


Royal Roſe 


 RoSEMARY. 


Officinal, or common Roſe— 
mary 
Narrow-lcawved 
—ÞBroad-leowed | 
Siver-/triped-tcaved 
w——=Gold-/!rifed leaved 
BRNAMBLE and RaASPBLRRY 
Shrubby Rubus, or common. 
Bramble 
— Common black-berried 


— Dennie flowered f 


I þtte-berricd 


| Smooth, cr richie 
haired | 


[ Rubus of Mount Ida] or 


common Raſpterry 
—— Red-berried 

- of 8. / BE, 
ite Gerricd 
Black-berried 


— Double flowered 


m——? wice-fleevering 


——Prics!/y-flalked 

m—— Smnoth -/talked 

Hiſpid- ſtalked ternate Jeay- 
ed Canada Raſpberry 


_ Odorous flowered,or flower- 


ing Virginia Raſpberry 
Canada {mooth-ftalked, 
fingered-leaved Raſpberry 


_ Grey-fruited dwarf Bram- 


ble, or Dew-berry 
R 2 „ 


. 


GE» 


» SR FEUPUPEFF ES ET ER —— 


* 
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| 7 —ccideiitalis 


S CHhammemorus 


5— lis 


IO 


-Japanicus 


Ruscus 


1 faculeatus 


 2——+Hypophyllum 


z——tHypogleſum 


4——+ Androg pnus 


5 fracemeſa 


ü 
1——+graveoens 


2—+linifolia 


Z——palavina 


Occidental blue-ſtalked Ca. 
nada Raſpberry—with 
leaves downy underneath 

[Chameamor us] Dwarf Mul- 
berry, or Cloud-berry 

Saxatile, or Rock Bramble 
—with leaves having 
wirey runners _ 

Japan ſhrubby Bramble— 
without ſpines 

BuTcneR's BRooM, or 
Knee Holly I, 

Prickly common Butcher's 
Broom—bearing flowers 
on the upper-hde of the 
leaves 

{ Hypophyllum] Broad leaved 
Ruſcus, or Alexand:1an 
dwarf Wood Laurel 
leaves bearing flowers 
underneath 

{[H;pegleſſum] Tongue upon 

J'ongue-leaved Ruicus 
leaves bearing flowers, 
and a ſmall leaf on the 
upper ſide 

[ Androgynus] Androgynous 
 Broad-leaved Canary 
Ruſcus—bearing flowers 
on the margin of the 
leaves 


 Racemoſe-flowering Her- 


maphrodite Ruſcus 


Ru- TREE 
[Strongsſcented] or com. 


mon Rue 

Bread-leaved | 

| ——— lea ved of Ale po 
Striped-leaved _ 
Flax-leaved Spaniſh Rue 


Patavian Baſtard Rue 
1 71 


+ 


| 
h 
. 


Pil. 


13 — 


HARDFT TREES 


4—-—Þ innata 
SALICORNIA 


=—+frutico/a 


SALIX. | 
hermaphredita 


2——7 riandra 


pentandra 
g——phylicifelia 
g—m—witelling 


; amygdali na 


vaſftata 


1 agilis 


| MC nao | 


P 
10 reticulata 
1 j—=—purpurea 


1 2——Helix : 


14—— 41 
15 rubra 
| fifa 
17 ——arenaria 
18——=lanata 


I g——aurita 


20 ——glauca - 


Phylica-leaved 


-roſmarinifolia 
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Pinnated- leaved Rue 
JoinTeD GLasswokT 
or Saltwort 


Shrubby Evergreen Sea 


Glaſſwort | 
SALLOW or WILLOW-TRER 
Hermaphroaite-flowered 

ſhining-Ieaved Willow 
Triandrious-flowered,whate 

barked Willow — with 

ſhining leaves 
Pentandrious-floweredOdo- 

riferous Willow | 
Swediſh 

Willow 

Vitellinons, or Yetilows 
twigged Willow 
Almond-leaved Willow 
Haſtated or cu org leaved 

Lapland WII 
Fragile or Dor Wy illow 
Babylonian Pendulous- 


branched Salix, called 


Weeping- Willow 
Netted roundiſh-l-aved 
” Willow | 
Purple twigged or Norfolk, 

Re <Q W low 
[ Helix of Theophr raft z] or 

Dwarf Y lio W Willow 
Roſemary leaved Willow 
White Willow | 
Red Willow 
Brown Willow 
Sand Willow 
Woolly-leaved 

VWilow _ 


Aurited or eared round- 


leaved Willow 

Glaucous or Sea-green 
leaved Lapland Willow 
DE Z Ln ——Vn- 


Lapland 
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21——wvininalis 


22——lappozum 


23 myr/enites 
24——arbuſculs 
2 5——myrii loi de: 


incubacea 


27 
28 


caprea 


 SALSOLA 


wn {7 a1 ico/a 


SALVIA 


officinalis 


 SAMBUCUS 


1 ira 


Twiggy or Ofter Willow 

Lapland Hairy-leaved Wil 
low 

Dwarf Spurge- like Lapland 
Willow 

Little under-ſhrubby Lap- 
land Willow | 


Myrtillus-like Swediſh Wil- 


low. 
Creeping, rooting- ſtalked 
Dwarf Swediſh. Willow 


 [ncubaceous]Procumbent- 


branched Dwarf Willow 
Caprean, round rough- 

leaved Willow, or com- 

mon Sallow- tree 
& iriped-lea de allow 


 GLASSWORT. 


Shrubby'Thresd- form- leav- 
ed Glaſſwort 

SAGE 

Officinal or common under- 


ſnrubby Sage — ſeveral 


varie ties 


— reen broad. laved, o 


balſamic tea ſage 


——S!r iped- leaved green 


a 


culinary ſage 
—— Striped red ſage 


er narrow- -leawed._ 


age, called ſage of virtue 
—— Broad woolly -leaved 
age 
ELDER-T REE 
Black- berried, or common 
Elder- tree | 
—— Common black-berried 
II ite-berried 
| | 2— c. 


Red-leawed, or common 


4- 
* 
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2 


—canadenſis 


racemo/a 


3 


SANTOLINA 


2 ——+ro/narinifolia 


SATUREJA 
u th,,e 


S:DEROXY Lor 
m— yciodes 


SMILAX 


-7 {pra 


2—excel/a 


3——Sar/abaril/a 


j——laurife lin 
3 Folia 


f Chame Cy par iſſus 


Laciniated, or parſſey- 


leaved 


—— Silver ne bew 


—— 6 ftriped- leaved 


Silver-dufted-leawed 
Canada fhrubby Elder 
with almoſt doubly-pin- 
nated leaves 
Racemoſe-flowering, or red- 
berried Elder-tree 
LAVENDER-COTTON 


| [Chame Cyparifſus] Dwarf 


Cypreſs, or common La- 


vender Cotton — with 


leaves ranging four ways 


Roſemary-leaved Spaniſh 
Lavender Cotton—with 


Unear leaves. 
wm Greater 


m—=CGreen-leaved 


——Heary-leaved 
SAVORY _ 


Mountain, or Winter Sa- 


vory 
Tron WOOD 


Lycium-like, or 1 | 


Canada Iron Wood 

SMILAX, Or RovGH BIN D- 
WEED 

Rough, molt prickly Smi- 
lax, or common rough 
_ Bindweed 

High- climbingSyrianrough 
Bindvyeed 


[ Sar/aparilla] Ivy- leaved 


Peruvian Smilax, called 


Sarſapari la 


Bay-leaved Canada Smilax 
Round-leaved Canada Smi- 


lax 


R 4 i 


tam 


1 a 


—— 


— ena yr ne rn Es ere —— —— ͤ A&Am —ũů4— —yL—ẽ —ę—¼:2 - — 
. k o — 


— 
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tamnoides 


0 
7— Chit 
SOLANUM 


— Du/copm ara. 


Sox Bus 
1 —-domeſtica 


> 


2 —acuparia 


g——bybrida 


SPARTIUM 
Junceum 


2 


— monoſhermum 


| 2 radiatum 


4——Scorpius 


5 ——ſcoparium 8 


—//iriatum 


F 


Tamnus-ltke, or Black-bri- 
ony-leaved Carolina Smi- 
lax 

Bina radix] China-root, 
or Five-nerved-leaved 
rough Bindweed | 

NicnTsBaDE 

[ Dulcamara) Bitter-ſweet, 

or thrubby Nightſhade of 
the Woods and Hedges 


— green- leaves 


m—${;ipea-leaved 

SORB, or TRUE SERVICE- 

TREE | 

Domeſtic, or True Culti- 
vated Service-berry-tree 

Apple faped 

— —Pear-fhaped 

[ Catch-Bird Wild Sorbus! 
commonly called Moun- 
tain Aſh or Roan-tree 


Mongrel, downy-leaved 


Service 


Ba OO 
Ruſhy- rigged, or Spaniſh 


Broom 


—_— ommon ſingle flowered 


Double-flowered | 

Single-ſeeded 188 
Broom 

White flowered 

m—Yelow 9 


Radiated, or Starry Italian 


e | 


[Scorpius] Greater ſpread- 


ing-ſpined Spaniſh Broom 
Sweeping, or common Be- 
Jom Broom 
Yellow-flowwered 


—— White-flowered 
Striated, or fluted Broom ; 
Spi- 


— 


E, 
zf 


om 
Sei- 
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SPIRIZEA 


2 


-/alicifolia 


tementoſa 


3—=—bypericifolia 


a 
bannen | 


=crenata a 


6———opulifolia 


8 


Jorbifolia 


argentea 


 9——paponica 


STAPHYLEA 


inuata 


2 ＋u＋ufolia 


STEWARTIA 


Malacondendron 


STYRa&R 


2 


1 ——effcinale 


gran arfolium 


SYRINGA 


1. 


wil garis 


—wu, ſcotica 


ws 


SPIRRA FRUTEX 


Willow-leaved Scarlet Spi- 


ræ a 


Downy-leaved Scarlet Spi- 


ræa 
Hypericum. leaved Spirza, 
or hypericum Frutex 
Crenated or notched-leaved 
white-ftowering Spirza 
Germander-leaved Spiræa 
Opulus or Gelder-roſe- 
leaved Spiræa 
Sorbus-leaved Spiræa 
Silvery-leaved Spiræa 
Japan downy-ſtalked Spiræa 
BLA DDR Nur 
Pinnated five-leaved Euros 
pean Bladder-nut 


| 'T hree-leaved Vi irginia | 


Bladder Nut 
OTEWARTIA _ | 
[Malacondendron) or Virg1- 

nia Stewartia--with large 

white flowers 


— Broad-leaved with rcd 


feot-ftalks _ 
Broad-leaved with 
er een feot-ftalks 


STYRAX, or True SroxAx- | 


TREE 


Officinal Syrian Storax-tree 


Large-leaved Storax- tree 

Lilac 

Common Lilkke-ewith ovate 
heart-ſhaped leaves _ 

— Common blue-flowered 


Purple flowered 


——White- flowered. 


— — Scotch lilac 
——S8!riped-leaved 
R's 2-—perfice 


& 
— Ne — — ied IS. . 


r HA ER I — — OF iT ao IE 


IE ER ity, A — ùQ—— 


- 4 ORC 


2 


þ 
| 
| 
' 
| 
N 
| 
| 


2— 


2-——perſica 


per], lariniam 


TAMARIX 


gallica 


2 ——germanica 


TAxus 


x——+tbaccata 


nucifera 


TEuckivu 
1 ——flavum 


uticams 


gm J. . 


Mar um 


| T0 . 


—bobea 


viridis 


Tavza 


1— ocerdentalis 


% 
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Perſian Lilac—with lance- 
ſhaped intire leaves, or 
Babylonian Syringa 

——B}lue-flowered 

I hite-flowered 

Laciniated,or cut-leaved 

TAMARISK-TREE 

French 'Pamariſk-tree— 


with pentandrious flowers 


and {mall leaves 


German ſhrubby Tamariſk 


— with decandrious flow- 
ers and thick leaves 


YEW-TREE 
Berry- bearing, or common 


Yew-tree 


 Nut-bearing Japaneſe Ss 


tree 


"TREE Ger MANDER 
{Straw-coloured ] or com- 


mon Tree Germander 


Pale flogvered 
—Shining-leaved purple. 


flowered 


Shrubby Tree Germander 


Marſeilles upright Tree 


Germander 


or Marum 
TRA- TREE 


Bohea Tea- tree — with flow- 


ers having ſix petals 
Green'Tea-tree—with flow- 
ers having nine petals 


 AxrBoRr- Vir, or Tree of 


Life 


Occidental or PRES HO 


Arbor-Vitæ—with dark- 

green leaves 
——Pariegated-leaved 
—— aro tl 


— 


Marum Syrian Malick, | 


2 : 
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torientalis 


TBT Mus 
vulgaris 


2=——+cephalotus 


Ce 1142] 


q——tMaſtichina 


g——t Serpyllum- 


TiLia 
1——fUropaed 


americana 


Oriental, or Chineſe Arbor- 
Vite witk e 
leaves 

THYME 


Common upright Thyme 


——Snall-leaved 
——Broad-leaved 


— ar iegated-leaved 


Headed-flowered Portugal 
Thyme 

—— Creater-headed 

——Leſfſer-headed 


——dStriped-leaved 
[Zigis] Narrow-leaved up- 


right Thyme — with li- 


near ciliated leaves 


 FMaftichina] or Maſtich 
Thyme _ with woolly 


ſpikes 

Serpyllum] Creeping Wild 
Thyme—commonly cal- 
led mother of thyme 


m—Greater, mother of thyme 
| A with wwootty heads 


Broad-leawed 

——  Narrow-leaved 

——dver-ſtriped-leaved 

Lemon ſcented, or lemon 
thyme | 

Hairy-leaved 

Link- TREE, or Linden 


European, or common 


Green-barked Lime- tree 


— reen- tauigged 
——Red-twigoed 


— leawed 
m=—=—=Small-leaved 


Striped-leawed 


American large ft e e 


leaved lime- tree 


cara 


1 ——_—_ — 4 co 4 — 1 — 
r > nt ee iN er oa 


carolinienſis 


VAaccinuM 


1——Myrtillus 


.. ginoſum 
3——34 bum 


41— Oxycoccos | 


—Oxy. majus 


5 Vitis idea 


6 fnmucronatum 


I To——corymboſum 


8——frondoſum 
9— 7 ada l 


10 —Iiguſtrinum 


11 ——+bi/piaulum 


1 2=——Aamoenum 


VisurnuM | 
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9 


Carolina large-leaved 
woolly Lime-tree 


BiLBERRY or WRHOR- 


TLE-BERRY 
[Myriillus| Angular- 

ſtalkeck Vaccinum, Bil- 

berry, or Black Whorts 


Marſh-growin gor great 
Bilberry 


White Pennſylvanian 


Bilberry 
[ Oæycoccos] Cranberry, 
or Moorberry — with 
thread-form creeping 
Ralks 
=— Greater American 
Cranberry 


[Vitis idea] Vine of 


Idea, or greater Red 
Whorts 


er red avorts 


Daggered-leaved Ame- 
rican Vaccinum 

Corymbus-flowering A- 
merican Vaccinum _ 

Frondoſe, or leafy-ſpik- 
ed American Vacci- 
aum _ 


| Stamineous, or long- 


ſtamened American 
Vaccmum- 

Privet- leaved ſhrubby 
Pennſylvanian Vacci- 
num 


Hiſpid, creeping talked 


American Vaccinum 


Delicate variegated flow- 


ered Vaccinum 


PLianT MEALY-TREE, 


orWaytaring-tree,and 
Lauruſtinus, & c. 


92 


1 ＋Ianutana 


| acerifolium 


3——Opul:s 


4— TZentago 


5 nudum 
C——dentato. 
prigifoling 
| * 
959 rifolium 
Omen {7 land 


LlL——T incdes 


1 2——Caſſmoides 


Vixca 


L=n——=/77 OF 
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[Lantana] or common Way- 
faring-tree 


Broad-leaved © 


| . Te} 


Variegated-leaved | 
Maple-leaved Viburnum, or 
Virginia Guelder Roſe 


[Oplus] Common Guelder 


Roſe, or Marſh Elder 
Single-flowered 


_——Double-flowered. | 


Striped-leaved _ 
[Lentage] Canada thick- 
leaved Vüburnum 


Naked umbelled Virginia 


Viburnum 
Dentated, or toothed-leay- 
ed Virginia Viburnum 
Plum-leaved Virginia, and 
Canada Viburnum 


Climbing, large-flowered. 


Viburnum 
Pear-leaved Viburnum 
{[Tzans] Lauruſtinus, or 
Wild Bay 
Common ovate intire- 
leaved 
Narrow- 3 
ee ee 
— —Shining-leaved_ 


lairy-leaved 


lv r- Hriped ſeawed 


. -friped leaved 


[Tinoides) Vinus-like el- 
leptical-leaved Viburnum 
[Cafinoider] Caſſine ge 
American Viburnum, 
called Cafſio-berry-buſh 

PeRIWINKLE 
Minor, or leſſer procumbent 
Periwinkle Ces 
Z=nnnnn{ 11007 
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2 mn Far 


g——+lutta 
VIS cu 
album 
VITEx 


Aue Coftu 


VI IS 
1 vin fera 


| 2———oulpina 
3 lacinio/a 


4 farborea 


FFF 
g europæus 


——Silver Ari bed. lade 
——Gold-ſtriped-leaved 
I Hhbite-flocuered 


x ——Bl/ue-flowered 


Purple-flewered 

Double flowered 

Major, or greater upright 
Periwinkle 


| Yellow Carolina Periwinkle 


MissELTOE 

White Miſſeltoe | 

CHASTE-TREE, or Agnus 
Caſtus 

[Agnus Caſtus] Common 
Chaſte-tree, or Agnus 
Caſtus | 


n= n— Narrow-leaved 


road. lea ved 
Vine; or Grape- tree 
[ Wine- bearing] or common 


Grape-vine many vari- 
ties of the fruit. See 
the fruit- tree diviſion 


Common lobated-leamued 
——dSmooth-leaved 


Hoary-leaved 


=—Cut-leaved 


——0d:riped-leaved 
Fox Grape of Virginia 


Laciniated, or jagged- leav- 


ed Vine 
Arboreſcent, or Pinnated- 
leaved Carolina Vine 
FuRZz E, Whins, or Gorle 


European, or common Furze 


Yellow-floavered 


—Vhite-flowered 


TORY growing 
Uruvs 


12 


HARDY 


ULinuus 


— amp. beigica- 


camp. glabra 


2 —- americana 


g——pumile 


Voce 


1i— glorieſa 


2 tfilamentofa 
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ELM-TREE 

Field, or common Elm- tree: 
— with doubly-ſawed 
leaves, unequal at the 
baſe : 

— Cenmon W 

Engliſb elm | 

=—Narrow-leaved 

road leawued 

Sil ver- ſtriped-leaued 

—Go!d-ftriped-leaved 


Dub elm, with a 


rough ſpongy bark 

Broad-leaved Dutch elm 

Narrow-leaved Dutch 
elm 

"= ri peu. lined Durch- 
elm 

Smooth-barked, or wych 

elm, with oblong leaves 

Broad-lrawed wych elm 


— $triped-leaved __- : 


elm 

American Elm—with fing- 

ly-ſawed leaves, unequal 
at the baſe 

Smenth-leaved 

Rong h- leaved 

Dwarf Siberian Elm—with 

_ equally ſawed leaves, 

equal at the baſe 

Yucca, or ADam's NEE- 
DLE 

Glorioſe Canada Yucca, or 
common Adam's Needle. 
with intire leaves 

Filamentous, or thready- 
leaved Virginia Adam's 
Needle — leaves produc- 
mg long threads 1 1 

E 


3 


tdraconis 


Z ANTHOXYLUM © 


Cava herculis 


2——trifclium 
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ed from the ſerratures.— - 
Singularly curious 
Dragon-tree-leaved Ame- 
. rican Yucca 
'ToOFH-ACH-TREE 


[Cava hercalis] Club of 


Hercules, or pinnated- 
leaved common Tooth- 
ach- tree 
Trifoliate-leaved China 
Tooth- ach- tree 


Omitted in its proper place. 


FLoniceRaA 


1 Peri. clymenum 


5 Peri. germanica | 


POWER”, aprifeliun | | 


HoneysSUCKLE 


With twining Ralks 


 [Periclymenum] Common 


Honeyſuckle—with leaves 

placed diſtinct 

Wild white Engliſh ho- 
neyſuckle, of the woods 
and hedges 

—— Red floawered' 

— Striped: leaued | 

—Oak-leaved 


Striped oak-leaved 


German, or Dutch red 

_ honeyſuckle—the leaves not 

perforated 

Long-flowering 

Late red-flowwering 

—Laie white -fowering 

Evergreen American 
_ honeyjuckle 7 

[Caprifolium] Italian Ho- 
neyſuckle, or Caprifoli- 
um — with the top leaves 
conjoined-perforated 

— —HWhite-flowered 

——Red-flowered 

——tellow-flewered 


e 


T3 


52 
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3— —}/empervirens 


rmnnnndigica 


* 


6 rartarica 


7 crulea 


hu, 


9 renaica 


— gena 


11-——dSymphoricarpes 


Evergreen, Scarlet, Trum 
pet- flowered Honey ſuc- 
kle of Virginia — with 
the top leaves conjoin- 
perforated, and leafleſs 
„ 

Darf grcauing 

Dioecious, or Male and 
Female Honeyſuckle — 

_ with all the leaves con- 
join perforated 


Dwarf cherty-berried, with 


peduncles two-flowered 
Black-berried Honey-ſuckle 
with leaves eliptic, 
moſt intire, and berries 
diſtinct 


Tartarian heart-leaved Ho- 


neyſuckle—with hearted 


obtuſe leaves, berries 


diſtinct : 
Blue-berried Honeyſuckle 
—with twin berries co- 
J 
[Y loſteum] Called Fly Ho- 
neyſuckle—with leaves 
intire, downy, berries diſ- 
a | 


Pyrenean Honeyſuckle — _ | 


leaves oblong, ſmooth, 
berries diſtinct 

Alpine Fly Honeyſuckle— 
with leaves oval, twin- 
coadjoined berries : 


Dpright-growing, with pe- 


duncles many-flowered 


[ Symphoricarpes] Foot- ſtalk- 


leaved Honeyſuckle, cal- 
led ſhrubby St. Peter's 
| | Wort 


: A 4 28 ; 
* s : a - ” p 3 5 87 
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Wort—with leaves hays 


ing. foot-ſtalks, and pe- 
ducled lateral flower- 

5 5 heads 5 
12 Dier ulli 
5 HFoneyſuckle, or Dier- 
Hilla with leaves ſaw- 
ed, and lateral cluſters 

of flowers, 5 


Note, Of the foregoing arrangement of the 
hardy tree and ſhrub kinds, ſome are alſo 
introduced into the kitchen- garden collec- 


tion; ſuch as thyme, ſage, favory, hyfop, 
and ſome other fmall under-ſhrubby plants 


that are often employed in cookery and other 
| domeſtic uſes; alſo others of a Oomewhat 
tender nature, are likewiſe Mmitted among 
the green-houſe exotics, to have fheltef in 


winter, in caſe thoſe in the open ground 


ſhould be killed in ſevere froſty weather. - 


FOURTH 


[Diervilla) Dwarf Yellow 


— TD 
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